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SOIIr-PLANT-DISEASE REIATIONSHIPS 

The papers contained in this issue of Soil Science were prepared by invita¬ 
tion of the editors for the purpose of presenting an over-all picture of the prob¬ 
lems involved in the control of plant disease organisms that harbor in the soil 
and the means employed by plant pathologists to control them. 

The authors of these papers were chosen, with the help of their colleagues, 
because of their special researches in those portions of this field of endeavor 
vsdth which their papers are primarily concerned. They are in position, there¬ 
fore, to speak with authority on the subjects assigned to them. Each author 
was asked to present a general review of the literature of his subject and to add 
such additional data as might have been obtained under his direction since his 
next previous paper was published. 

The fact that this issue of Soil Science was to be devoted to soil-plant- 
disease relationships was brought to the attention of all plant pathologists with 
the cordial cooperation of the editors of Phytopd:hology by the publication of an 
announcement in their Journal. It is hoped and bdieved that many soil scien¬ 
tists as well will find material of considerable value in these papers, not the 
least of which are the excellent bibliographies that are appended. 

Fibman E. Beae 




SOIL AS A MEDIUM FOR TRANSFER AND MULTIPLICATION 
OF DISEASE ORGANISMS 

S. D. GARRETT 

Rothamated Experimental Station, Harpenden, England 

Any soil-borne plant parasite is involved in two principal biological rela¬ 
tionships—that with its host plant, and that with the other members of the soil 
population. The evolution of the parasitic habit in root-infecting fungi, with 
which group of organisms this article is chiefly concerned, has been affected 
no less by the second than by the first of these relationships. In the early 
days of plant pathology, however, investigators were preoccupied with the 
host-parasite relationship to the exclusion of most other considerations. Just 
as ontogeny is said to repeat phyllogeny, so the course of investigation of a 
new root disease reflects the developmental phases in the history of root disease 
investigation in general. Determination of the primary parasite is the first 
essential step toward elucidating the epidemiology of any soil-borne disease. 
The parasites responsible for most of the principal root diseases of crop plants 
were determined in the second half of the nineteenth century, thou^ some few 
were not correctly named until the first and second decades of the twentieth 
century. Shortly before the beginning of the third decade, plant pathologists 
turned from their intensive studies of the host-parasite relationship to consider 
the influence of the environment upon disease development. This new trend in 
investigation must be credited chiefly to L. R. Jones and the Wisconsin school 
of plant pathology. The invention of the famous Wisconsin soil temperature 
tanks made possible the accurate measurement of the effect of soil temperature 
and moisture content upon development of disease; the experimental results 
thus obtained proved to be invaluable for the interpretation of field records on 
the seasonal occurrence and geographical distribution of soil-bome diseases 
in the United States (6). 

Last but not least of the soil factors to receive adequate recognition of its 
influence upon the root-infecting fungi was the microbiological factor. Interest 
in microbiolopcal antagonism as a potential force for the control of soil-bome 
diseases gi'ow apace after the dramatic demonstration by Millard and Taylor (9) 
in 1927 that development of scab on potatoes grown in sterilized soil inoculated 
with Adiiumyccs ecabies could bo reduced by simultaneous inoculation of the 
soil with A. praeeox, an obligate saprophyte of a more vigorous habit of growth. 
Mi ll ard and Taylor wore not the first to suggest that the control of potato scab 
by gi’cen manuring was due to the antagonism toward A. scabies of organisms 
multiplying on the green manure, for such a suggestion had been put forward 
by Sanford (15) in the previous year-. Indeed, the recognition of microbio¬ 
logical antagonism as an important factor in the soil environment of plant 
parasites was due largely to the work of Sanford (16), and to that of another 
Canadian investigator, A. W. Henry. By his masterly experimental analysis 
of the interrelation between soil temperature and naicrobiological antagonism 
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toward OpMobolus graminiSy Henry (5) in 1932 was able to explain the anomalous 
eiffect of low soil temperature in encouraging development of the take-all disease 
in wheat seedlings, previously reported by McKinney and Davis (8). In the 
same year, Weindling (21) published the first of a series of papers in which he 
demonstrated the parasitism of a common soil fungus, Trichodcrma Ugriorum, 
upon the plant pathogen Rhizoctonia solanL His investigation of the mech¬ 
anism of this parasitism, and of the toxin or ‘‘lethal principle'^ excreted by 
r. lignorum, probably served, more than any other, to demonstrate the poten¬ 
tialities of antibiosis for control of soil-bome plant diseases. More than a 
promise, however, was held out by King et oil. (7), who in 1934 reported success¬ 
ful control of Phymaiotrichum omnivorum root-rot in continuous cotton by heavy 
annual applications of organic manures; their experiments were carried out in 
the field, and there was thus no doubt concerning the relation to actual prac¬ 
tice. The mechanism of this control, which King et oZ. attributed to the micro¬ 
biological antagonism toward P. omnivorum of the organisms multiplying on the 
organic manures, has been further analyzed by Mitchell et al. (10) and by 
Clark (2). The mechanisms of such microbiological antagonism are likely to 
be both diverse and complex, and much more experimental analysis is required 
before methods of so-called “biological control'' can be worked out to the best 
advantage for individual soil-bome diseases. 

A more fundamental estimate of the relationship between the root-infecting 
fungi and other members of the soil microflora was reached in another way, 
through ecological studies of the fungus flora of the soil. In this sphere of soil 
microbiology, as in others, we are indebted to S. A. Waksman for a funda¬ 
mental conception which has much influenced subsequent work. As a result 
of a survey of fungi in soils taken from different parts of the North American 
continent, and from the results of European investigators, Waksman (18) 
in 1917 concluded that there is a cosmopolitan fungus flora of regulai' soil in¬ 
habitants. Among this flora of soil inhabitants, however, Waksman found 
casual or exotic fungi, which he termed soil invaders. Some fifteen years after 
the publication of Waksman's paper, work on the Panama disease of bananas 
in Central America led Reinking and Manns (11, 12, 13) to conclusions of far- 
reaching importance concerning the ecology of the root-infecting fungi. After 
an extensive search for species of Fusarium in the soils of Central America, 
R einkin g and Ma n n s found that some Fusarium species were present in all, 
or ne^ly all, the soils examined. These they called, following Waksman, soil 
inhabitants. Other species, however, had only a local distribution, which 
apparently coincided vdth the distribution of host plants. With the death of 
its host plant, the local population of such a plant parasitic Fusarium gradually 
dwindled, until it eventually disappeared from the soil. Such locally dis¬ 
tributed species of Fusarium were named, again Mowing Waksman, soil in¬ 
vaders. 

Gamtt (3) deemed Ednking and Manns’ conception of such importance 
^t he further developed it to distinguish between two contrasting types of 
hehavior m the whole group of root-infecting fun^, insofar as the ecology of 
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these organi sm s was then known. Garrett epitomized the behavior of these 
two contrasting group as follows: 

The soil inhabitants are considered to be primitive or unspecialised parasites with a wide 
host range; those fungi are distributed throughout the soil, and their parasitism appears 
to be incidental to their saprophytic existence as members of the general soil microflora. 
The soil invaders, to which class the majority of the root-infecting fungi seem to belong, 
are more highly specialized parasites; the presence of such fungi in the soil is generally 
closely associated with that of their host plants. In the continued absence of a host plant, 
such fimgi die out in the soil, owing to their inability to compete with the soil saprophytes 
for an existence on non-living organic matter. TMs close association between the soil 
invaders and their host plants thus seems to be enforced by the competition of the general 
soil microflora. 

If competition is the factor governing evolution of the root-infecting fungi> 
as it is believed to be in other groups of organisms, then evolution of the root- 
infecting habit may be regarded as an escape from the intense struggle for 
saprophytic existence in the soil (4). The root-infecting fungi, as a group, may 
thus bo deemed analogous to those groups of specialized higher plants that 
have escaped from the intense competition characteristic of favorable habitats 
by virtue of thoir ability to colonize such poor habitats as sand dunes, shingle 
banks, and bare rock faces. 

Enough has been said to indicate that mere ability of any particular root- 
infecting fungus to grow as a saprophyte in pui‘e culture is no criterion what¬ 
soever of its ability to live as a saprophyte in the soil. As Waksman (19) has 
pointed out in many contexts, the dominant microorganisms decomposing any 
substrate under any particular set of envirornnental conditions are the organisms 
best fitted to decompose that particular substrate under those particular en¬ 
vironmental conditions. For each microorganism, therefore, there must be an 
optimum habitat, bo it wide or narrow in extent, and to this habitat the organism 
is more or less restricted by pressure of competition. The organic material on 
which fungi and all other heterotrophic soil microorganisms must exist is pro¬ 
vided by the bodies of plants and animals. As such substrates progressively 
change with the course of decomposition,.so the decomposing microdora must 
chiuigo also. The mccesmn of microorganisms developing on such on organic 
substrate is thus analogous to the succession of organisms developing on a 
newly exposed habitat aboveground. The validity of this analogy is not 
affected by the obvious differences betweenthe two types of succession. Compe¬ 
tition among surface vegetation aboveground is for space and h^t, belowground 
for root hold and root space, and the end point of the succession is the climax 
association, or most highly developed plant community that the habitat can 
support. Competition among soil microorganisms, on the other hand, is for 
organic substrates, which are finite and therefore exhaustible; the end point 
of the succession on individual substrates is thus zero. 

It follows, therefore, that both a spatial and a temporal distribviion of any 
particular soil microorganism on organic substrates can be envisaged (4). The 
spatial distribution is determined by the kinds of habitats that the micro- 
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organism can colonize under competition, habitat being defined as the sum total 
of the environmental factors, including the organic substrate. By temporal 
distribution is implied the period or periods of time for which the microorganism 
can exist upon the substrate during its decline from living plant or animal 
tissue to zero. This distinction is illustrated by the behavior <rf various species 
of root-infecting fungi. The fungus Ophioholus gratninis, causing the takc-all 
disease of cereals, is a typical highly specialized parasite of the soil-invader 
type. It spreads and multiplies in the soil only on the roots of living 
graminaceous host plants. Its saprophsrtic life is limited to a somewhat pre¬ 
carious tenancy of the plant tissues that it has invaded as a parasite; it is unable 
to colonize fresh dead plant tissues in the soil in competition with more vigorous 
saproph 3 rtes (which also tend to suppress its development on plates of nutrient 
agar when suiface-steiilized pieces of infected plant tissue are plated out). In 
contrast, the fungus Fusarium cuhnonm appears to be a primitive parasite 
of the soil-inhabitant type. Thus Sadasivan (14) and Walker (20) have shown 
that this fungus, though of minor importance as a primary parasite of wheat 
in Great Britain, frequently follows Ophidboliis gramnis as a secondary parasite, 
and that it is also one of the primary fungal colonizers of healthy wheat- roots 
and straw left in the soil after harvest. Prominent among other primary 
colonizers of healthy wheat strawr were found species of PenidUium; unlike 
F. evlimrum, these seemed to be wholly saprophytes, and were unable to para¬ 
sitize cereal plants even in the seedling stage. 

The tropical species of RoseUinia have been cited (4) as the best example of 
the primitive parasites which are classed as soil inhabitants. These f ungi are 
typically saprophytes living in the surface humus layer of rain forest floors, 
where surface litter accumulates under conditions of hi^ rainfall and dans A 
shade. These spedes of RoseUinia can be considered as primitive parasites 
insofar as they quickly kill the woody host plants that they chance to encounter. 
More highly specialized parasites are characterized by a more delicately ad¬ 
justed relationship with thdr host, which tends in the direction of symbiosis, 
as exemplified by the mycorrhizal fungi. Another example, more familiar to 
observ^ in template countries, of a primitive parasite of soil-inhabitant 
status, is afforded by the common Pythiwn deBaryanum, causing damping-olf 
of seedlings. Some mycologists might, however, deny that this fungus is a 
paraMte at all, as it kills the seedling tissues in advance of penetration, 
and is thus living as a saprophyte in already killed cells. 

Soine interesting questions concerning the saprophytic activity of a root- 
infecting funpoB are posed by the recent work of Blair (1) on Rhizoctonia soUmi. 
This fungus is a well-known root and stem parasite, albeit of a relatively primi¬ 
tive type, of many plants. Blair demonstrated that R. solani was capable of 
making a free and independent saprophytic growth through rmtreated field soil. 
Such soil must have contained suflicient residual organic matter in the form of 
“humus” to support growth of the fungus. Nevertheless, the growth of R. solani 
was actually suppressed by addition to the soil of fresh organic material, such 
as 1 per cent of ground dried grass. Blair showed that this suppression was 
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due to the development upon the organic material of other soil microorganisms; 
he further demonstrated that 12. solani possessed only a low capacity for cellulose 
decomposition in comparison with that of some other saproph 3 rtic soil fungi. In 
R, solani, therefore, we have a fungus which may have two periods of activity 
during the course of disintegration of plant tissue: first, as a parasite in the 
first stage; and second, as a saprophyte on residual humus in the penultimate 
stage of decomposition. 

The possibility of such differences in saprophytic behavior among the soil 
fungi was perceived by Thom and Morrow (17) when they wrote in 1937: 
‘‘Soil fungi may possibly be divided into two sections: first, those capable of 
living normally in relation to soil organic matter in the chemical sense, i.e., to 
residual products of decomposition; and second, those concerned in primary 
decomposition, i.e. the breakdown of plant and animfll remains towards those 
residual products.’’ The field of research thus discerned by Thom and Morrow 
offers a prospect full of interest for further exploration. 
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SOIL-BORNE DISEASES IN RELATION TO THE MICROFLORA 
ASSOCIATED WITH VARIOUS CROPS AND SOIL AMENDMENTS^ 

G. B. SANFORD* 

Dominion, Laboratory of Plant Pathology, Edmonton, Alberta 

During recent years the plant pathologists’ viewpoint regarding the develop¬ 
ment of soil-home diseases of crop plants has changed considerably. There 
has been a greater tendency to appreciate the various influences exerted by the 
associated microflora on the growth and persistence of the pathogen, corre¬ 
spondingly less weight being placed on such factors as soil temperature, mois¬ 
ture content, aeration, and reaction. 

The chief cause of the change in viewpoint was the experimental demonstra¬ 
tion (11, 21, 25) that a relatively large number of cultures of conunon soil- 
inhabiting bacteria and fungi, or their filtrates, when added to a soil containing 
the pathogen, reduced or suppressed the development of disease. Naturally 
this discovery at once suggested the possibility of practical biological control 
of disease, as well as the need for a more complete picture of the effects on the 
associated soil microflora of different crops, cultural practices, and soil amend¬ 
ments. A soil microbiological approach to the problem thus became neces¬ 
sary (26). 

The generally beneficial effect of crop sequence and summer fallow in reducing 
soil-borne diseases is well recognized, but the “mechanism” involved is a mystery. 
For ioatanco, it is not known whether the normal growth of the pathogen suffers 
because essential growth substances are not elaborated by the living nonhost 
plant or its characteiistic rhizosphero microflora, or whether ceitain members 
of the latter are strongly antibiotic or even pai'asitic to the pathogen. In the 
case of summer fallow or in the addition of organic matter and other soil amend¬ 
ments to an infested soil, is the mechanism of control essentially the same as 
that for a nonhost crop, or, is it different? Whatever the general “mechanism” 
is, it seems probable that the reaction of the various pathogens, or their strains, 
might be different—a reason for studying critically the response of each pathogen. 

This ])aper reviews briefly certain data on relevant aspects of five typical 
soil-bomo diseases and discusses briefly the possible relation of the rhizosphere 
to disease ineidonco. These diseases are common scab [Actinomyces scabies 
(Thaxter) CUissow] and stem canker {Rhizodonia solani Kiilm) of the potato; 
takc-all (Oj)hiiobolw graminis Sacc.) and common root rot [HelmirUhosporium 
sativum I*. K., & B., and Fusarium cuimonm (W. G. Sm.) Sacc.] of wheat. 
The two potato pathogens do not attack the roots in natural soil and are not 
directly dependent on the roots for survival, whereas the wheat pathogens 
attack both roots and the underground part of the stem. With the exception 

* Contribution No. 798 Botany and Plant Pathology, Science Service, Department of 
Agriculture, Ottawa, Canada. 

* Pathologist in charge. 
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of 0. graminis, all are vigorous soil saprophytes capable of persistiag without 
the host. 

COMMON SCAB OF POTATO (A. scdbies) 

In an attempt to discover the reason for the observed erratic incidence of 
potato scab under field conditions, the writer found that the severity of the 
(l iffAUflA could be reduced by raising the water content of the soil. But a study 
(24) of the relative importance of the moisture content of the soil, temperature, 
ftcrat ioTi, substrate reaction, and effect of green rye, as well as various bacterial 
associates on the pathogen, led to the conclusion that, under field conditions, 
the severity of the disease mi^t often be modified by the antagonistic effects 
of associated soil microorganisms. This general conclusion was subsequently 
confirmed by the work of Millard and Taylor (19), Dippenaar (6), Goss (9), 
and others. It is well known that common scab is seldom troublesome in soils 
below pH 5. Between pH 5 and pH 8, however, it may be either extremely 
severe or of little importance, despite favorable temperature, soil reaction, and 
other co] p<iiti <^Tis , or, in some instances, it may respond to certain crop rota¬ 
tions (8) or soil amendments. 

Instances have been reported of control of common scab (9) and other dis¬ 
eases by the use of organic manure. For example. King et al, (14) found that 
the cotton root-rot fungus, Phymalotrichuni omnivorum, was less abundant in 
manured than in umnanured soils, whereas the opposite was true of saprophytic 
microorganisms. These workers concluded that the manure favored the 
development of an antagonistic microflora and recommended the continuous 
application of manures as a practical control measure. 

Experimental data (table 1) obtained during 1932 and 1933, but hitherto 
unpublished, surest some aspects of microbiological antagonism, as well as 
the possible value of adding plant material to soil to reduce common scab. 
The tests were made in very heavily infested steam-sterilized and natural black 
loam soil, mixed with finely chopped green lye or clover at the rate of 30 tons 
per acre. This inoculated soil-plant compost was placed in the field in round 
holes, 15 inches in diameter and 6 inches deep. A disinfected potato set of the 
Cobbler variety was planted in each hole. Throughout the season the soil 
reaction did not vary significantly from its initial value of pH 6.2. The data 
in the first test show that the disease in the natural soil series was more than 
twice as severe as it was in the sterilized soil, and in the second test five times 
as severe. The addition of either rye or clover to the natural soil depressed the 
iinilence of the pathogen by 17 per cent and 8 per cent for the rye and clover, 
respectively, in the first test, and by 30 per cent and 49 per cent in the second. 
Since the temperature, water content, aeration, and reaction of the soil were 
favorable for disease incidence, it was assumed that the differences noted in 
the various treatments were expressions of antibiotic activity of the associated 
sml microflora. 

Typical data from an unfinished study begun in 1935 (table 2) show how 
marked^ antibiotic certain soil-inhabiting bacteria can be to A. scdbies in a 
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soil substrate. Briefly, the procedure was to mix spores of A, scabies in the 
steam-sterilized soil (pH 6.2) of optimum water content and, ^rith the aid of a 
specially designed metal scoop, to place this inoculated soil inside deep Petri 
plates, each containing a Ihin layer of potato dextrose agar. The surface of 
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‘ N, I, S, H, (' - Natural; InfcntcMl; Sterilized; Bye and (’lover, finely ehoppedgreen 
mat (‘rial nu\(‘d witli tin* soil at the rat<‘ of 30 tons per acre, r(‘sp<‘etively. 
i Ij(‘ad<M\s in(lieat(‘ rotted sets. 


Ihe soil was fluui lightly touched in sev(u*al places with the loop of an inocu¬ 
lating needle (‘ontaining a l)acterial or fungal culture. These iincontaminated 
plat(‘s were incubated at room temperature. 

Th(‘ (lata in table 2 and figure 1 show that the giwth of A. scabies in a soil 
medium mtiy be greatly suppressed, and in some instances killed, by certain 
associated common soil-inhabiting bacteria, and that little or no ill effect may 
be exerted ])y othem. The cultures of fungi Avere representative of genera known 
to l)e imxst prevalent in normal soils and particularly abundant in the presence 
of decaying plant matc'ritil and stable manure and also in recolonizing steam- 
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steiilized ooll \ppaiently none of them maikedly antibiotic to A scalm % 
although It IS possible that othei btiains might have been 
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Fig 1 EfFECT or T\so Different B4cteri\l Ciltirfs on Growth oi 
ictinomyces scabies I^ Soil 

Left control, center, 4 scabies and B19, nght, A scabies and BIO Photographed attoi 

12 days 


Let US now attempt to explain the lesults hsted in table 1 On the whole, 
the data strongly mchcate that the depiession of viiulence in the tieated uatui al 
soil and in the steiilized soil minus plant mateiial w as due moie to the qualital ivo 
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growth, of the microhora as favored by the particular treatment than by the 
mere quantitative growth of fungi and bacteria. If this were not so, least 
virulence would be expected in the sterilized soil containing the green manure. 
In this soil, however, vinilence was not significantly different from that in the 
untreated sterilized soil, which suggests that conditions in the latter soil were 
most favorable for the development of one or more kinds of bacteria, or possibly 
fimgi, antibiotic to A. scabies. At any rate, there is no evidence that the growth 
of the microflora, as induced by the plant-soil mixture, was significantly more 
antibiotic. Possibly the plant material favored the development of a micro- 
flora similar to that of the sterilized soil, in which case the total effect would not 
necessarily be different. This assumption might also explain the marked 
fluctuations in disease severity which developed in some of the replicates of the 
various treatments. 

Likewise, it is assumed that the stabilized microflora of the natural soil was 
fairly compatible to the growth and persistence of the inoculum, but with the 
addition of the rye and clover plant material some kinds of bacteria, and possibly 
certain fungi, in the rapidly increasing microflora were, in varying degrees, anti¬ 
biotic to the pathogen. For the best development of the potato scab disease, 
the stability of the added inoculum over a period would seem to be of greater 
importance than mere amount of inoculum added at the beginning of a test. 
But the data do not indicate whether the major antibiotic effect developed at 
the beginning of the test and then declined gradually as the microflora became 
more stabilized, or whether bacteria or fungi were more important in the anti¬ 
biosis produced. Light on the latter possibility might be highly significant 
in view of the evidence in table 2 and in figure 1. 

In a similar experiment at the University Farm, Minnesota (24), during 1926, 
uniformly severe scab developed when chopped green rye, at the heavy rate of 
50 tons ix!r acre, was mixed with a naturally infested field soil of pH 6.2. The 
following comment was made, “If conti'ol can be obtained by its use in some 
soils it may bo that certain microorganisms of the greatly increased soil micro¬ 
flora ar(‘ antibiotic to A. srcMes.” Goss (9), in 1937, applied stable manure in a 
sterilized soil compost to a natural field soil, both heavily reinfested with inocu¬ 
lum of A. sedbies, and obtained results comparable to those listed in table 1 
for lye and clover manure. It should be emphasized, however, that he reported 
the greatest amount of potato scab in the untreated, sterilized soil, where the 
writer found the least disease (table 1). These, and other dissimilarities which 
may bo expected in experiments of this kind, stress the danger as well as the 
difficulty of attempting to interpret or even compare results without all the facts. 

POTATO STEM CANKEE (22. SoUini) 

Heald (10) has reviewed rather fully the literature dealing with the host range, 
life history, and pathogenic capabilities of 22. solani as affected by soil tempera¬ 
ture, moisture, reaction, and certain crop sanitation measures recommended to 
reduce the disease. Rhizoctonia solani has a very wide host range and unusual 
capacity to persist successfully within a relatively wide range of soil moisture or 
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cropping practice. It is generally assumed that successive crops of given host 
plants tend to favor the increase of those races which pajasitize the plants, ^d 
that when the host is absent the fungus tends to disappear. 'Diis explanation 
does not seem wholly adequate, in view of the known saprophytic capabilities of 
solani, on the one hand, and the experimental evidence (table 2) of the possible 
role of antibiosis and related phenomena, on the other. 

Weindling (36) showed that a diffusible toxic substance from T. lignorum 
was destructive to the mycelial cells of 22. solani^ when both were associated in 
artificial media. Men and Haenseler (1) found that the effective principle was 
not equally toxic on artificial media to all soil fungi. Daines (4) found that 
the toxic principle elaborated by T, lignoTwifn is rapidly destroyed in potato soils 
of pH 5.6 and is, therefore, ineffective in controlling the disease caused by 22. 
solani or the potato scab fungus. He suggested that antagonistic relationships 
apparent on artificial media might be modified or entirely lost in a soil medium. 
Cordon and Haenseler (3) showed that a diffusible, heat-stable substance pro¬ 
duced on artificial media by Bacillus simplex completely suppressed the growth 
of 22. solani in nutrient media at dilutions of 5 per cent of original strength, and 
reported ‘‘appreciable” control of damping-off of cucumbers and peas by treating 
the soil with the washed bacterial cells without the nutrient, and “some” control 
by applying the nutrient medium alone. The data in table 2, obtained in a soil 
medium, show that different cultures of bacteria which almost or completely 
suppressed the growth of A . scabies also parti/ suppressed the growth of 22. solani^ 
whereas others having only an intermediate effect on A. scabies showed no detri¬ 
mental effect on 22. solani. The writer is not aware of other confiimatoiy evi¬ 
dence of this kind as applied to 22. solani in a soil medium, but it seems very 
probable that further study along this line would produce significantly positive 
results. The point to keep in mind here is that under aseptic conditions there 
are soil-inhabiting bacteria which suppress the growth of 22. solani to vajying 
degrees in a steam-sterilized black loam soil, where growing roots or the dead 
remains of the host are absent. It has not been shown whether the same or 
other antagonistic bacteria or fungi would be effective on the growth of 22, solani 
in a natural soil. 

The representative data in table 3, taken from an unpublished study of the 
effect in natural soil of various soil amendments on the vimlence and persistence 
of 22. solani, strongly suggest, however, that even here antibiosis may bo very 
effective. The experiment was performed in a cool (16®“17®C.), humid, tem¬ 
perature-controlled chamber, where it was necessary to add only a very slight 
amount of water to the soil at the end of the third and sixth plantings. The 
initial inoculum was uniform in all replicates throughout. Consequently, it is 
assumed that the striking variability in disease rating was partly, if not wholly, 
due to microbiological antibiosis. In certain cases this behavior was only tem¬ 
porary. In this particular experiment, disease expression of the pathogen was, 
in general, greater and more constant in the natural soil control than in those 
treated with dextrose or sodium nitrate. To summarize briefly, these data 
and additional evidence indicate that one kind of food may have a greater ten- 
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deucy than another to promote the assumed growth of microflora antibiotic to 
R. solani. These results also suggest that the effectiveness of a given nutrient 
may depend primarily on the initial qualitative growth of microflora which it 
promotes and not necessarily on its total energy content available for decom¬ 
position. Further, the pathogen usually tends to disappear from the soil in 
cases of frequent or marked disease suppression. Finally, it is recalled that (28) 
this pathogen may be much more virulent when its vegetative growth is scanty 
than when it is luxuriant. 


TABLE 3 


Data indicating variability of virulence of R. solani in successive replantings* of the same soil 
repliccUe, and also in different replicates^ of the same treatment 
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BOOT ROTS OF WHEAT {H. soUvum, F. cvkmruM, AND 0. gramims) 

Field experimental evidence relative to the soil sanitation aspect of certain 
crop rotations on the cereal root-rotting fungi H. satimm, F. culmorum, and 
0. graminis have boon presented by worker’s for various countries. In general, 
H. saiivum and F. cvlmorum are troublesome in a wide variety of soil types, and 
particularly in old land. They tend to increase rapidly in soil cropped succes¬ 
sively to wheat. They are kept within bounds, however, by a crop of oats, 
certain other crops, and by summer fallow. Since both are strongly saprophytic 
they soon become well established again. In contrast, 0. graminis is practically 
confined to the black loam soils in western Canada, and is also more effectively 
controlled than the other plant pathogens by a crop of oats, alfalfa, or summer 
fallow. It becomes re-established very slowly, but much sooner in new than in 
old land. Since imder conditions in western Canada it rarely produces asco- 
spores and is nourished parasitically on spring wheat for only about 75 days, it 
must live saproph 3 d;ically or in a resting stage during the remainder of the year. 
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Though this difference in abiUty to persist may be partly explained by the fact 
that 0. graminis is more highly specialized parasitically than the other two root- 
rotting fungi, and partly because it may be dependent on certain growth-promot¬ 
ing substances made available by the associated soil fungi and bacteria, and other 
sources, as suggested by Padwick (20), it is also a fact (25) that this pathogen is, 
in general, definitely more susceptible than the other two fungi to the antago¬ 
nistic properties of the associated soil bacteria and fungi. 

Broadfoot (2) demonstrated that over a relatively short period of time the 
inoculum of 0. graminis was progressively vitiated in a recolonizing, steam- 
sterilized soil, and this was confirmed later by Ludwig and Henry (18), who re¬ 
colonized with natural soil. Further, inocula of all three pathogens are most 
virulent in freshly steam-sterilized soil, whereas in natural soil the disease pro¬ 
duced is relatively slight and the inocula soon deteriorate. In striking contrast, 
inoculum of R, solani grown in steam-sterilized soil is least pathogenic in an un¬ 
contaminated sterilized soil, fairly virulent in a recolonizing steamed soil, and 
most virulent in a natural soil (28). The behavior of A . scabies (table 1), appears 
to follow a similar pattern to that of R, solani. The reasons for the differences 
mentioned are not clear. 

Garrett (7) considers the biological control of the parasitic phase of 0. graminis 
chiefly “growth inhibiting,’’ but its operation on the resting phase “truly fungi¬ 
cidal.” He found materials poor or lacking in nitrogen (wheat straw, rye-grass 
meal, starch) to be most effective in hastening loss of viability of resting mycelium 
in buried wheat straw, and such materials as dried blood or ammonium carbonate, 
with a nitrogen content considerably in excess of requirements for complete 
decomposition, to be ineffective, and even to delay the disappearance of, or 
protect, the mycelium. Possibly these results would help to explain the suc¬ 
cessful survival of the pathogen in the wheat stubble of Canadian black loam 
soils, which are (39) relatively high in nitrogen (0.63 per cent). On the other 
hand, they do not seem to explain w^hy this fungus is apparently destroyed in 
the soil of a summer fallow where the combine leaves much strsw' for decom¬ 
position. 

For the parasitic phase Garrett (7) says that a high rate of soil respiration 
checks the growth of the pathogen along the wheat root by increasing (directly 
and indirectly) the local concentration of carbon dioxide, and suggests poriodi(ial 
organic manuring to stunulate microbial growth, and also a firm seedbed to 
prevent the diffusion of carbon dioxide. 

Fellows (6) obtained control of take-all (0. graminis) of wheat under field 
conditions by the use of chicken manure, alfalfa plant material, and also boiled 
oats and barley. Tyner (33) foimd that, imder optimum conditions for microbial 
activity, both H. sativum and F. culmorum produced appreciable root rot of 
wheat longer in an artificially infested compost consisting of natural soil and 
wheat- or barley-straw than did 0. graminis^ and that all three pathogens ap¬ 
parently were less effective in the oat-straw compost, despite practically identical 
carbohydrate-nitrogen content of the entire compost. He assumed that the 
bacterial and fungal flora associated with the decomposition of oat straw in his 
pot cultures was somewhat different from that of the wheat or barley straw. 
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DISEASE INCIDENCE IN RELATION TO RHIZOSPHERB EFFECT 

It has long been observed that a soil infested with a given plant pathogen is 
restored to health by the growing of certain crops or by cultivation without a 
crop, and that some of the pathogens tend to disappear more completely than 
others. A bare summer fallow tends to be as effective as a nonhost crop. This 
has probably suggested that the reduction of the pathogen was due mainly to 
the absence of the host. Since it became recognized, however, that certain 
members of the associated bacterial and fungal flora of the soil might be very 
antagonistic to, others compatible with, and still others possibly favorable to 
pathogenic organisms, more attention has been directed toward discovering how 
certain crops and soil amendments might modify the soil population. 

Hiltner (13) deflned the term “rhizosphere” as that zone of influence next to 
the root of the plant, where certain microorganisms were more abundant than 
in the soil beyond. Subsequently, Starkey (29) and others found that certain 
kinds of fungi and bacteria were more abundant than others in the rhizosphere. 
Lochhead et al. (17,37) classified the bacterial population of the rhizosphere and 
soil into two general groups, one having simple nutritional requirements, and 
the other more complex ones. The former, which was subdivided into six groups 
(nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, and 8), was found to be more abundant in the rhizosphere, 
whereas the latter, which was subdivided into three groups (nos. 5, 6, and 9), 
was more numerous in the soil beyond the rhizosphere. Thom (30) noted that 
most of the fungi and bacteria in contact with the root surfaces belonged to 
species active in the decomposition of fresh organic matter. Lochhead (16) 
reviewed relevant literature on “rhizosphere effect” and presented additional 
data. He noted “little or no difference in morphological or physiological groups 
of bacteria in soils of differeni fertility,” but “an unmistakable selective action 
characteristic of the rhizosphere of all plants studied”—(red clover, mangels, 
oats, tobacco, corn, flax). As pointed out, “From the standpoint of bacterial 
physiology the findings indicate a more active bacterial flora in the rhizosphere 
than in the soil beyond,” Timonin (31) reported that a lower water content of 
tlie soil tends to increase the density of the bacterial and fungal populations in 
the rhizosphere, while depressing it in the soil beyond. 

The foregoing data seem to suggest a “mechanism” for modifying the microbial 
balance of the soil, even without the operation of microbial antibiosis. The 
latter does occur in the soU, and there seems no appai'ent reason why it would 
not occur equally well, or better, close to the roots, where, favored by moisture 
and food, the population is denser and also more varied. The microbial popu¬ 
lation of both rhizosphere and soil might contribute in various ways to the de¬ 
crease or the incidence of a soil-borne plant disease. For example, certain fungal 
or bacterial members may be antibiotic to certain pathogens, thus protecting 
the roots or other parts attacked; or they mi^t provide bioses for increased 
growth or virulence of the pathogen to be absorbed by the root, thus increasing 
the susceptibility of the host; or they mi^t possibly weaken or invade the super¬ 
ficial cells of the host. On the other hand, several possibilities could be sug¬ 
gested with respect to root excretions of host or nonhost plants. For example, 
in both cases, the population would tend to be both dense and characteristic of 
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the plant (16); and the excretion might or might not favor the increase of cert^ 
fungi or bacteria antibiotic to the pathogen or to other members, some of which 
possibly provide the pathogen with substances which increase its growth or 
virulence. Thus, it could be argued that either a host or a nonhost crop might 
favor the increase or the decrease of a given pathogen. This would depend not 
only on the nature of the plant secretions but also on the antibiotic and other 
diverse potentialitieB of the resulting associated microflora. 

Hildebrand and West (12, 38), in a study of the relative efifects of various 
cover crops on the strawbeiTy root-rot disease, showed that the disease was 
almost completely controlled in a naturally infected root-rot soil in which several 
crops of soybeans had been incorporated, whereas under a similar treatment with 
red clover the disease was severe. They emphasized the complex nature of 
strawberry root rot and pointed out that although representatives of seven 
genera of fungi and a nematode had been found to be somewhat parasitic to this 
host, the causal pathogen was still undetermined. 

During their studies on the bacterial flora of the rhizosphere of diseased straw- 
beny and healthy cover-crop plants in a root-rot soil, they decided that it was 
the decomposition of the plant material, and not the living plant, that influenced 
the bacterial flora tliroughovi the soiL The data from soil cultures showed that 
the decomposition of soybean plant material, glucose, and acetic acid in a straw¬ 
berry root-rot soil tended to inhibit the development of bacteria belonging to 
group 3 (simple nutritional needs), but favored a large increase of the bacteria of 
groups 5, 7, and 9 (complex nutritional requirements), namely, those found in 
^‘healthy strawberry soils.’’ Red clover was noted to lack this capacity. Bac¬ 
terial group 3 was most abundant in the rhizosphere of diseased strawberry 
plants. The conclusion was that the decomposition of soybean plant material, 
glucose, and acetic acid in the root-rot soil had reduced disease severity by 
effecting a marked and favorable modification of the bacterial and fimgiil flora 
of the entire soil. 

Lochhead (16) concluded that the rhizosphere effect (bacterial) of a vaiicly 
of flax and a variety of tobacco each susceptible to a different root rot was 
greater than that of the corresponding resistant variety. He stated, ‘‘Although 
these preliminary findings by no means prove, yet they suggest the possibility, 
that resistance to a certain disease may be linked up with a selective action of 
root excretions upon the saprophytic soil microflora, thus favoring typos which 
may be more, and in other cases less, antagonistic (directly or indirectly) towards 
pathogenic organisms.” 

From studies on the varieties of flax and tobacco used by Lochhead and on 
additional resistant and susceptible varieties of tobacco, Timonin (31) concluded 
that the rhizospheres of susceptible varieties maintained a denser bacterial and 
fungal population than those of the r^tant varieties. 

In another study, Tunonin (32) concluded that the incidence of Alternaria^ 
Cej)hal<>spcynu7r^ Fwariiim^ Hel7m7Uh/)spoHum, and VeHicilliuni was relatively 
lowered in the rhizospheres of Bison flax (resistant to Fusarium Zim), and that of 
Mveor^ Cladosporiumy Penicillium, and Triclwd^rma was increased in the rhizo- 
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spheres of Novelty, a susceptible variety. The species were not ^ven. Rey¬ 
nolds (22) found that the potential resistance of a variety of flax to F. Uni is 
dependent on the linamarin content of the tissue. Timonin (32) showed that 
Tnchoderma viride was more tolerant than either Fusarium sp. or Helmintho- 
sporium sp. to minute quantities of hydrocyanic acid. Further experiments 
should indicate whether the rhizosphere of other susceptible and resistant crop 
plants show similar differences and possibly the reason. 

OENEBAL DISCUSSION 

In view of the differences in growth response of various soil-inhabiting fungi 
and bacteria (15, 23, 37) to a number of bioses made available by living plant 
roots, by decomposing plant material, and by the soil itself, and the impact of 
such factors as antibiosis and related phenomena, competition, available soil 
nutrients, temperature, moisture, and soil reaction on the pathogen and other 
soil mici’oflora, a satisfactory explanation of the development of disease becomes 
an extremely difficult yet fascinating task. Although any one factor may decide 
disease incidence, that of nutrition, as related to host, pathogen, and associated 
microflora, remains basic throughout. Included in this general field is the differ¬ 
ential effect that the living roots of different crop plants may exert on the micro- 
flora within the rhizosphere and in the soil beyond. If the bacterial or fungal 
flora of the rhizosphere should be either antagonistic or favorable to the pathogen, 
its relative importance is increased. 

The evidence reviewed in the preceding section, and in tables 1,2, and 3, indi¬ 
cates possibilities as well as difficulties in disease control by the use of certain 
plant residues and other soil amendments. More information is required as to 
why the same amendment may not be equally efficient in reducing disease caused 
by different pathogens. Also, a study of the nature of the sudden fluctuations 
in degree of control that often occur during a relatively short time in a given 
treatment (table 3) mi^t yield significant information. 

With respect to disease control by crop sequence, it appears that the pathogen 
may be more or less constantly confronted with an inhospitable or a favorable 
“rhizosphere effect,” as the case may bo, and its growth and persistence affected 
accordingly. Further critical data on this subject obtained from different crops 
and different pathogens would be of great academic and practical value. 

In disease incidence it is important that the pathogen persist effectively in its 
soil environment. As the data in tables 2 and 3 indicate, if antibiosis develops, 
the disease may be reduced or completely suppressed and the pathogen may 
virtually disappear from the soil within a relatively short time, despite the 
presence of the host. In fact, A. scabies and B. solam seem to persist very wdl 
without tho host. This is probably true also for H. saUvvm, Fvsarium spp. and 
certain Sderotinia spp., but not for 0. graminis, which is more highly specialized 
parasitically. Nevertheless, the growth of all these pathogens is toown to be 
adversely affected by certain other fun^ or bacteria, but not necessarily to the 
same degree or by the same antagonist. In this connection, Waksman et al. 
have recently shown that in artificial media, many different fungi, actinomyoetes 
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(36), and bacteria (34) manufacture substances of varying degrees of antibiotic 
activity to other fungi or bacteria. Strain differences ffidst in this respect. 
This fact was shown by Sanford and Cormack (27) to be important in the de- 
velopment of root rot of wheat caused by H* sativum. 

It has not been possible to include in this brief review many valuable contribu¬ 
tions related to the various aspects of this paper. Some of the joints raised, 
however, will indicate the complexity of the general problem of biological con¬ 
trol of soil-inhabiting plant pathogens, and also the opportumty for further 
research. 
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MICROBIAL ANTAGONISM AND DISEASE CONTROL 

EICHARD WEESTDLINGi 
XJ. S. Department of Agriculture 

Spectaciilax success has been achieved in treating certain human diseases 
•with penicillin, which is produced by an antibiotic mold. Predictions have been 
made that similar phenomenal results are to be expected when microbial antag¬ 
onism is applied in the control of plant diseases. 

It is proposed here to define the prraent status and the prospects of biological 
control of plant diseases, as far as it is related to microbial antagonism against 
soil-bome plant pathogens.* The general part is a synopsis of basic concepts of 
biological control. In the special part emphasis ■will be upon recent work on two 
specific pathogens. With regard to other disease-producing organisms, refer¬ 
ence is made to pre'nous reviews (3,4,10). 

APPBO.VCHES AND PRINCIPLES 
Approaches 

Biological control is dependent upon a favorable microflora in the soil. It 
is a common observation in pot experiments that certain diseases, such as the 
root rots of cereals, are more destructive in sterilized than in comparable non- 
sterilized soil, both being equally inoculated with the pathogens. If bits of the 
original soil are introduced into the sterilized soil, however, the microflora is 
quickly reestablished, the pathogen checked, and the disease reduced. Thus the 
microorganisms of the soil may protect plants against certain soil-bome 
pathogens or limit their damage. 

Two approaches have been employed in exploring possibilities of improving 
upon nature’s biological control: fiirst, inoculation ■with specific antagonists, and 
second, pro-vision of more favorable conditions for the antagonistic functions of 
the existing soil flora. 

Soil irwcuUUion with specific organisms. This approach has been suggested 
and stimulated by achievements in bacterization of legume seed and in introduc¬ 
tion of insect parasites. In soil, success of the procedure depends obviously on 
the predominant development of the antagonistic organisnos. Such antagonists 
have often been reported as strikingly effective in suppressing soil-bome patho¬ 
gens in sterilized soils. In natural soils, however, results have been mostly 
negative. Here an abundant soil microflora exists already, whereas sterilized 
soils provide antagonists -with fresh nutrients and freedom from competition, 
conditions resembling those found in artificial culture media. 

Soil modijications feworabU for anlagonisUc organisms. The study of specific 
antagonistic phenomena in culture media and sterilized soils has led to the perti- 

^ n. S. Department of Agriculture and South Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Clemson, S. C. 

* In current usage, “microbial antagonism” applies to complex group action as well as to 
two opposing organisms. 
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nent observation tiiat pathogens are most effectively suppressed und^ condi¬ 
tions favorable for their antagonists. Most of these sie saprophytes common 
in natural soils. Treatments favoring saprophytes in general, or special groups, 
therefore enhance natural biological control against certain pathogens. This 
has proved to be true for the control of cotton root rot and of cereal root rote by 
introducing organic manures, of potato scab by green manuring, and of Rhizoc- 
tonia damping-off by acidifying the soil surface layer (2, 5, 7,11). These prac¬ 
tices were known to be beneficial even before their microbiological effect was 
recognized. f 


Principles 

Natural conbroL The preceding discussion has shown that biological control 
of plant pathogens cannot be considered apart from other natural control phe¬ 
nomena. Thompson (9) has presented an illuminating discourse on natural con¬ 
trol. Thou^ based on entomological studies, his ideas are applicable to soil- 
bome pathogens. The principal concepts may be summarized as follows: 

The primary factor determining natural control lies in the intrinsic limitations of the 
specific organisms (parasites) themselves. 

Environmental influences which affect parasites and their control are complex and ever- 
changing. These factors may be separated into biological and physicochemical. The 
biological environment is subject in turn to the influence of physicochemical conditions. 

The biological factors are most important under conditions favorable for life, for example 
in uniform climates of the tropics. Physical factors are relatively more important in 
regions unfavorable for life. The part played by biological and physical factors in any 
given area can be determined only by careful investigation of the specific organism involved. 

Biological control. Garrett (4) has emphasized Reinking^s useful characteri¬ 
zation of two groups of soil-borne pathogens: The ^‘soil invaders,” which are 
tmable to compete successfully with other organisms when away from roots, and 
the “soil inhabitants,” which are capable of saprophytic activity in the soil 
apart from host plants. 

The soil invaders as a group have, in Thompson’s terms, intrinsic limitations 
which make them vulnerable to microbial antagonism, primarily during the 
saprophytic phase of their life cycle. In their parasitic phase they enjoy pure 
culture conditions in the host tissue, and this head-start gives them an advantage 
over secondary invaders and strict saprophytes which enter later. The environ¬ 
mental complex which affects these pathogens and their biological control has 
been summed up by Garrett (4), using manurial control as the typical example: 

The continued growing of a particular crop encourages the multiplication of tho root- 
parasites of that crop; the application of organic manure encourages the multiplication of 
the 8 aproph 3 rtic organisms engaging in the various stages of its decomposition.... It has 
been reasonably assumed .., that this development of the soil saprophytes will check the 
activity of the plant parasites. 

Evidence that this assumption holds true has been presented for organisms of 
the soil-invader type. 
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On the other hand, the soil inhabitants which comprise such ubiquitous patho¬ 
gens as Rhizoctonia solani and Actinomyces scoibies are able to compete rather 
effectively with the soil population; they are therefore not very susceptible to 
biological control. It is true that the activities of these pathogens are pro¬ 
foundly influenced by their microbiological environment in the soil (1, 5, 11). 
But such findings, made under artificial conditions, cannot be applied directly 
in the field. Indeed, contradictory results have been obtained with some prac¬ 
tices which are thou^t to favor microbial antagonism. In the field, potato scab 
is usually more severe following applications of stable manure, but the same 
treatment reduces the disease under certain controlled conditions (5). The role 
of the microbiological environment, as an integral part of the soil complex affect¬ 
ing the sofi-inhabiting pathogens, is little understood at present, and the problem 
is too complicated to be treated adequately here. 

SOIL INVADERS AEFECTED BY MICROBIAL ANTAGONISM* 

Extensive work on microbial antagonism has been done by students of two 
pathogenic fungi: Ophiobolus graminis, the cause of take-all disease of cereals, 
and Phymatotrichum omnivorum, causing cotton root rot. Ophiobolus is the 
more specialized parasite of the two. Moreover, it does not produce any struc¬ 
ture comparable with the sclerotial resting bodies or the spreading mycelial 
strands of Phymatotrichiun. The saprophytic activities of Ophiobolus are 
therefore strictly limited to host tissues. When introduced into uncropped soil, 
the fungus tends to disappear rather rapidly. 

OpMdbolus gramims 

Agronomic practices and microbial antagonism. The take-all disease of wheat 
is most destructive in light mineral soils low in organic matter. Many of the 
practices recommended for its control involve encouragement of antagonistic 
activities of the saprophytic soil flora. Such measures are: clean fallow, crop 
rotation, and application of organic manures. 

Eradication of Ophiobolus can be accomplished by organic amendments, but 
only during i1.s saprophytic phase (2, 4). In greenhouse experiments with 
naturally infested soils, the disease was controlled, even in the parasitic phase, 
by applying organic manures prior to cropping; however, a second cropping to 
wheat revealed the peraistence of the pathogen. Furthermore, the organic 
manures could be replaced by inorganic fertilizers supplsdng sufficient available 
nitrogen and phosphorus throughout the growth period of the plants (2). On 
the basis of intensive laboratory e.xperiments, Garrett (4) advanced the hy¬ 
pothesis that during the parasitic phase increased carbon dioxide content of the 
microclimate of wheat roots is the primary factor in the fungistatic effect of 
organic manures upon the parasite. 

* It is the general practice of plant pathologists to use sterilized soils when studying 
soil-homo pathogens under controlled conditions. Most of the experiments cited here 
necessitated the use of unstorilized soils. 
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Ermronm&nidL conditions. “The most rapid disappearance of OpMobolus 
resting mycelium occurred under conditions favoring maximum nucro^ , ^^ogical 
activity in the soil” is the conclusion that was reached in laboratory experiments 
with several soils in which artificially infected wheat straws were incubated 
for 2-18 weeks (4). Elimination of the fungus was faster in rich and heavy soils 
than in light ones, and it was hastened in partly sterilized soils and in 
soils amended with large amounts of orgamc materials poor in nitrogen. Among 
the physical factors favorable for elimination were good aeration and soil moisture 
in the range of 30-80 per cent water-holding capacity. Fluctuating moisture 
conditions were more beneficial than constant ones, probably because they 
improved aeration. Ophiobolus was kept viable, however, in air-dry soil or 
when held at 2-3® C. 

In Garrett’s experiments, orgamc amendments rich in nitrogen depressed the 
biological control of Ophiobolus (4). But this effect was not apparent in Clark’s 
work in which different techniques were used (2). The discrepancy, whether 
due to differences in temperature of incubation* or to other causes, underlines 
the Hiflfiniiltifta encountered in correlating the effects of several variables upon 
microbial antagonism. 


Phymatotrichum omnivorum 

Phymatotrichum root rot causes annual losses of about 100-150 million dollars, 
affecting a variety of crops from Texas to Arizona. Generally applicable, ef¬ 
fective control measures have not been found in years of searching, though 3- or 
4-year rotations with cereals or certain legumes are beneficial. Sclerotia of the 
fungus are able to remain viable in the soil for years, even at depths of several 
feet, posing a formidable obstacle to attempts at eradication. In cotton fields 
of some sections the disease occurs in circular areas which enlarge for several 
years and then break up at irregular intervals. In some years, the disease does 
not recur where plants died early in the previous season. This has been attrib¬ 
uted in part to natural biological control. 

Biological conirol in the irrigated Southwest. A successful control method has 
been developed by King in Aj^ona (7) on iofested land continuously cropped to 
cotton in alternate treated and rmtreated J-acre plots. In fall or winter, large 
amounts of organic manures (corral manure, hay, or cut, green field crops) are 
placed m deep furrows which are then covered with 6-6 inches of soil. One 
irrigation is apphed immediately, and another one shortly before the cotton is 
planted in betfa over the furrows. Every year, during 20 years of fficporiments, 
root rot m the treated plots has been considerably less than in the untreated plots. 
Areas affected with root rot were reduced in one experiment to as low as 1.6 per 
cent, after 12-14 years of the treatment, against an average of 56 per cent root 
rot in the untreated plots, and a 2-year test gave 9 and 50 per cent root rot re¬ 
spectively (7). Inorganic fertilizers were ineffective. 

Bong su^ests that “the dense population of organisms breaking down the 

* Clark’s expeiiments were carried out at “optimum temperature for microbial antago¬ 
nism,” probably at about 30“ C.; those of Garrett at 17-22“ C. 
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organic materials, developed a soil condition temporarily unfavorable for the 
growth and activity of the root rot fungus.” Soil samples from manured plots 
evolved carbon dioade at a higher rate than samples from the unmanux’ed plots. 
Direct microscopic observation by means of Cholodny slides revealed Phymato- 
trichum as the only organism more abundant in unmanured plots, while other 
fungi and bacteria were most numerous in the manured plots. Evidently in the 
manured plots, microbiological antagonism reduced the inoculum potential of 
the pathogen during the most critical period, that is, before the roots penetrate 
the infested soil. Seduction of inoculum potential was manifested in smaller 
numbers of dead plants, restriction pf affected areas, delayed appearance of 
disease, and retarded injury to plants—all leading to hi^er yield per acre. A 
protective effect was also observed: the manured plots acted as barriers by 
restricting the advance of Phymatotrichum from adjacent untreated areas. 

Microbial antagonism and root-rot control in Texas. The success of the Arizona 
method has stimulated work toward methods adapted to Texas where cotton is 
grown without irrigation. The most severe root rot occurs in the heavy black- 
land soils which were used by Clark, Mitchell, and associates in thdr researches 
(2, 8). These studies were focused upon the saprophytic phase, because the 
microflora of Uve cotton roots was foimd to be little affected by organic amend¬ 
ments. The techniques used were suitable for obtaining large uniform lots of 
sclerotia and quantitative data on their recovery and survival in soils. 

Addition of organic amendments to soils kept at optimum moisture and tem¬ 
perature resulted in partial destruction of sclerotia and complete inhibition of 
mycelial gi’owth from pieces of infected roots. The peak periods of both effects 
coincided with the period of maximum microbiological activity, which occurred 
in the first 2-3 weeks following manuring. Decline of the micropopulation 
permitted growth when Ph 3 anatotrichum was subsequently introduced. De¬ 
struction and the rate of elimination of sclerotia were increased by increasing 
organic materials from 1-5 per cent of the soil mass. Time and mass effects 
are thus involved. 

Organic amendments appeared to stunulate germination of sclerotia in the 
soil and to lead to their quicker elimiaation. Observations on stained Cholodny 
slides suggested the following sequence of events: the germinating sclerotia are 
colonized by other fungi; then, increasing masses of bacteria and octinomycetes 
overrun the fungi and sclerotia and eventually decompose them. 

Eimronmmtal conditions. In lots of soil amended with ground alfalfa tops 
and kept for 30 days at 2,12,28, and 35“ 0., 12,30,72, and 91 per cent of sclerotia 
were eliminated. In unamended soils destruction of sclerotia at the same tem¬ 
peratures ranged from 27 to 34 per cent. Hi^ soil moisture was somewhat 
better for elimination than low or medium moisture contents in organic-amended 
but not in unamended soils. Alkaline reaction was most favorable for sclerotia! 
destruction (94-95 per cent at pH 8.0). Elimination feU to 75 per cent at pH 
6.5 and to 56 per cent at pH 5.3 but rose again at pH 3.0. This effect of 
soil reaction was not dependent upon whether original soils were compared or 
whether one soil was adjusted to a series of pH values. 
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Better oiiTniTifl.t.inT> of sclerotia in deep thtan in shallow containers, whether 
amended or imamended soils were used, was interpreted as an effect of aeration. 
The magnitude of the difference varied with the type of amendment, ranging 
from 4 per cent for wheat straw to 60.6 per cent for stable manure. The com¬ 
plexity of environmental effects thus becomes manifest, as with Ophiobolub, 
when variations in physical and chemical factors are considered togcthoi. In 
general, organic manures rich in nitrogen were at least as effective as those poor 
in nitrogen. In shallow containers, however, stable manure was inferior to 
wheat straw with respect to elimination of sclerotia (2). 

Control by early plowing and manuring. Chances of controlling cotton root 
rot in the field are greatly improved by terminating the parasitic phase early in 
the season, when soil temperatures are still hi^ enough to mahe microbial 
antagonism effective. When cotton roots were cut below the crown in late 
summer or early fall, the microorganisms of the taproot surfaces increased 
enormously and remained for 2 months as high 8® 150--200 times the population 
of normal root surfaces. Destruction of root-rot mycelium was parallel to this 
increase. Late cutting was rather ineffective, because low temperature slowed 
microbial activity. 

Logical application of these studies was made in an experiment iu a heavily 
infested field which had been cropped to cotton. Plowing deeply and early in 
fall, after application of barnyard manure, reduced the dead plants of the next 
crop to 34 per cent as against 94 per cent in normally bedded plots. The treat¬ 
ment resulted in increased microbial activity, which was carried over to spring, 
and in destruction of sclerotia above the 12-inch plowsole. Control following 
early deep plowing alone was not quite so good (8). 

BIOLOGICAI, CONTEOli OF SOIIr-BOBNB PATHOGENS AND TBCB MECHANISM OF 

MICBOBIAL ANTAGONISM 

Successful control measures which involve microbial antagonism have been 
developed emphically. Initiation and improvement of such practices would 
appear to be a joint task for agronomist, soil microbiolo^t, and pathologist. 
There is need to consider not only the specific pathogen and its disease relation¬ 
ships, but also its ecolo^cal relations within the soil and the adaption of control 
practices to local climatic and soil conditions affecting the crop. 

So far, practical application of biological control has been successful only when 
uting an indirect approach, that is, soil modifications favorable for antagonistic 
action of the existing noicrofiora. The direct approach, that is, applying specific 
organisms to soil or seed, has been mainly of theoretical interest. Seed “bac- 
terization,” for example, has been proposed by Russian investigators for the 
control of seed-home diseases (10), but some chemical treatments are simpler, 
cheaper, and more effective. 

The biolopcal diaracter of disease control by means of incorporating fresh 
organic manures into soil is apparent in mass and time effects as well as in the 
influence of favorable physicochemical conditions. It is not a routine practice 
which is effective in all cases. Rapid increase and rYia.-gimn'm activity of the 
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soil microflora must be brought about at the right period of crop development 
and climatic conditions. 

There is no simple measure by which microbiological factors of environment 
can be defined in a way comparable to physical factors. Moreover, it is not easy 
to ascertain the extent to which microbial antagonism is responsible for disease 
control by organic manures, because they exert nutritional and other effects 
which are likely to benefit crops without necessarily altering disease resistance. 
The term “antagonism,” ori^aUy based on relations between single organisms 
in pure culture, has been used here to designate the adverse action of a micro- 
biolo^cal complex on a pathogen. It might be difficult enou^ to analyze the 
factors responsible for the end result if the soil population were static. It is 
hi^y dynamic, however, particularly when engaged in decomposition of or¬ 
ganic matter. There are successive changes, including shifts in quantitative 
and qualitative composition of the population, which influence in turn the 
physicochemical microenvironment. There are synergistic, competitive, para¬ 
sitic, and toxic activities of one group toward the other. It would appear very 
difficult, in such complex systems, to evaluate the relative importance of sin^e 
factors. 

Nevertheless, attempts have been made to analyze the mechanism of micro¬ 
bial antagonism in soil. Blair (1) found that the growth of Rhizoctonia solani 
in soil is depressed by addition of wheat straw. He coimected this effect with 
the rapid development of cellulose-decomposing organisms which tend to deprive 
the Rhizoctonia of nitrogen and further inhibit it through a high rate of carbon 
dioxide evolution. Another type of analysis has been made with a strawberry 
root-rot disease, the cause of which is not known. Control of this disease by 
organic amendments has been connected with the relative abundance of “bene¬ 
ficial” as contrasted with “harmful” bacterial groups in the rhizosphere and the 
suiTounding soil (6). This bacterial “balance-index” is based on quantitative- 
qualitative analysis of soil populations obtained on nonselective media and 
separated by groups according to nutritional requirements (12). This work 
opens a promising approach toward setting up standards for soil microbiological 
indicators comparable to the phytoindicators used in plant ecology. 

The same studies suggest that “the functions of the different species [of the 
common soil nricroflora] are exercised most fully under conditions of association.” 
The investigator of microbial antagonism is thus confronted with a dilemma. 
He cannot understand the complex micropopulation and its activities without 
analyzing and simplifying. But in doing so, he has to destroy at least to some 
extent the functional unity which he wants to study. 

Fawcett has suggested that synthesis and analysis should go hand in hand, 
emphasizing the use of known mixtures of organisms in plant-disease investiga¬ 
tions (3). With soil-home diseases, future progress along this line will be made 
perhaps by means of experimental models made of S3mthetic soils and “domesti¬ 
cated” antagonists (10). In order to obtain a composite picture of interrela¬ 
tions, techniques are urgently needed which make it feasible to attack complex 
microbiological problems from several an^es. In this way, research may pro¬ 
vide the b a s is for exploiting microbial antagonism throu^ agronomic practices. 
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SOIL TEMPERATURE, MOISTURE, AERATION, AND pH AS FACTORS 

IN DISEASE INCIDENCE 

CHARLES CHUPP 
Cornell Undversity 

From the times of Theophrastus (300 B. C.) and Pliny (70 A. D.) to approxi¬ 
mately the year 1800 the prevailing agricultural literature was fiUed with refer¬ 
ences to unfavorable soil and air conditions as precursors of plant diseases. As 
late as 1839, Weigmann in his handbook on phytopathology attributed many 
diseases to cold, sour, wet soil. Von Wildenow (1790) said that climate as well 
as soil works continual modifications in organisms. In 1795, Plenk noticed 
that quince trees on hi^, relatively dry soil remained healthy while the trees 
planted along a marsh were being killed by some canker. 

It would be possible to continue the list of such references for many pages, 
but it is sufficient to point out that ever since Adam’s unwise dabbling in pomol¬ 
ogy, the environmental influence on plant welfare has been a phenomenon of 
exceeding interest to man. 

Beginning with the early 19th century, the relationship of fungi to disease 
was so intriguing that ecological relationships, except those discussed in a few 
textbooks and articles were neglected until about 1900. Since then the litera¬ 
ture on the subject has become profuse, and it now is rare that an author pre- 
stunes to discuss a plant disease and its causal organism without delving into the 
effects of moisture and temperature. Unfortunately, however, the complex 
nature of the soil has made investigators more timid in seeking information 
regarding its temperature and moistxire than in studying the same properties 
of the air. 

During this period of transition, from the time when plant disease was believed 
to be due to environment imtil it was proved to be caused by a living organism, 
there were many workers who were intermediate in their thou^t. They con¬ 
ceded that pathogens were the final cause, but only after unfavorable tempera¬ 
ture, moisture, and nutrition had predisposed the plant to disease. Herbert H. 
Whetzel, in his history of phytopathology, names this group of men the “pre- 
dispositionists,” and lists Paul Sorauer (1837-1916) as the head of the group. 

It hardly is possible to determine when the true relations of soil temperature 
and moisture to disease production were established, but it can be said definitely 
that in late years, L. R. Jones of Wisconsin and his earlier students had much to 
do in directing the research pertaining to the influence of the soil on disease in 
plants. As early as 1912 Jones was lecturing on the subject, especially in con¬ 
nection with cabbage ydlows, and a few years later, temperature chambers 
were devised for studying the reaction of the plant to the organism when tem¬ 
peratures and moistures were raised or lowered. 

SOIL TEMPBUAOmB 

Inasmuch as it takes several times as much heat to raise the temperature of 
moisture-saturated soil as it does that of dry soil, temperature and moisture 
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cannot be separated completely. It is known, however, that certain fungi and 
bacteria thrive when the temperature is high and others wh^ it is relatively 
low. Any mycologist, for instance, who has examined collections of leaf spots 
from the tropics and subtropics and those from the temperate zones, is aware 
that Cercosporae are far the more numerous in the warmer climates whereas 
Septoriae predominate where it is cooler. 

Amnnff soU Organisms, wilt-producing Pusaria have proved to be virulent 
patbogena as the temperatures rise, at least within certain limits. As an ex¬ 
ample may be cited Fusariwn congluMnans, a soil fungus that causes the yellows 
of crucifers. In upper New York State yellows is found commonly on the sandy 
soils along the Great Lakes and in the Hudson Valley. Many times, seedlings 
from this infested area have been transplanted in Cortland County, where the 
elevation is higher, the rainfall greater, and consequently the soil temperature 
fairly low. Almost never is the disease found in the Cortland Valley. 

For many years tomato seedlings have been shipped from Georgia to New York 
State. Judging from Geor^a reports. Pseudomonas solarMcearvm, a wilt-pro¬ 
ducing organism, should have been present in at least a small percentage of the 
many thousands of shipments, but the disease has been found in the North 
only a few times in the last 30 years and then only in the Lower Hudson River 
Valley or on Long Island. 

It is difficult to separate effects of air temperature and those of soil tempera¬ 
ture. Apparently both react in unison. It has been pointed out by Thompson 
and Doolittle (10) that Big Vein, a disease of lettuce, is more prevalent and of 
greater severity during or following low temperatures. This has been observed 
in the New York City area when lettuce was set early in the cool soil. A still 
better example is oedema, which may be present on greenhouse plants and often 
affects cabbage leaves after the first cool autumn days. Whether in the green¬ 
house or in the field, the soil, containing much moisture, may continue at a high 
temperature while the air temperature drops sharply. In consequence, the 
turgid mesophyll cells become overextended and push apart the lower epidermal 
cells, throu^ which they protrude. 

Many fungi attack the parts of the plant above ground and are not affocted 
directly by soil temperatures. But in the case of Phytophthora injestans, causing 
late bli^t of potato, the fungus attacks also the tubers. This organism is very 
sensitive to temperature changes, and therefore the soil could well change the 
temperature of the air immediately above it the few degrees that might mean the 
difference between infection and noninfection. When the soil is cold and wet, 
the air near it could readily drop at ni^t to the 49® to 60®F. range, in which the 
conidia ger minat e best. Then, duiingthe day, when temperatures rise to the 68® 
to 76® range, infection may take place. 

Jones et oZ. (5) recorded interesting data on the effects of sml temperatures 
on the incidence of disease, using many of our most common soil-inhabiting 
fun^. As was expected, the Fusaria which cause wilt of plants invariably pro¬ 
duced the disease at hi^ optimum temperatures, 76® to 88® F. A number of 
other fiugi such as Thidama basicola (black root-rot), Cortidum vagum (Rhizoc- 
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tonia), Phthium (root rot of com), and Aphanomyces (root rot of peas) grew 
best at 60° to 72° F. or somewhere in that range. It has long been known that 
onion smut thrives in northern stales, where onion seed is planted in cool soil, 
and can be found in the South only when the crop is grown in the coldest part 
of the growing season. 

Some species of a genus of fungi react differently to the same temperature. 
Helminthosporium sativum, causing a leaf spot of barley, has a high optimum 
temperature, whereas H. oryzae, on rice, has a relatively low one. Diciteon (3) 
pointed out a still more peculiar case. Oiberella satibinetti attacks both com and 
wheat. When the soil in temperature tanks was infested and both com and 
wheat were planted in the same containers, there was almost no infection of 
wheat at 46° F. but this proved to be the optimum temperature for com infection. 

Eunkel (6) has suggested a control of certain virus diseases by heating the 
plant. He found that in the case of peach yellows if seedlings up to 3.5 feet tall 
were places in a uniformly heated room at 95° F. for 24 to 27 days, the virus was 
destroyed and all succeeding growth remained healthy. Peach trees affected 
with rosette, however, became too susceptible to heat injury to be treated after 
the virus had once invaded aU parts of the plant. In a similar manner, Kunkel 
(7) destroyed the aster yellows virus in periwinkle by placing the growing plants 
for 2 weeks in a room heated to 108° F. A somewhat more common control of a 
virus disease with heat is the ease of greenhouse tomatoes infected by spotted 
wilt. In late winter and early spring, the disease may appear in such a severe 
form that inexperienced growers consider the possibility of discarding the entire 
crop. But as soon as the sun heats the greenhouses so that soil and air tempera¬ 
tures rise exceptionally high, the plants gradually recover and show no further 
symptoms of the disease. 

It is not alwas^s certain whether the temperature has an effect on the pathogen 
or whether it influences the susceptibility of the host. It is a common observa¬ 
tion that during periods of high temperature in northern states Cercospora celery 
bli^t may appear in almost epidemic form. During this time, Septoria bli^t 
is absent or much reduced in severity. As soon as cool weather of autumn oc¬ 
curs, Cercospora blight ceases to be a menace, but Septoria blight may develop 
rapidly. Cercospora, for the most part, is a weak pathogen and possibly it 
cannot occur on celery in epidemic form until the crop has been weakened by the 
prevailing high temperatures, especially those of the soil. The relationship of 
host and pathogen still requires much study. 

SOIL MOISTTOB AND AERATION 

Soil water may be a carrier of pathogens and in this manner help to spread 
disease. It may be a direct aid in fungus reproduction, as in the case of Phyto- 
phthora and Pythium, or it may have a deleterious effect on the host. It has 
long been observed that when there is an abnormal amount of soil moisture, the 
wood maturity of stone fruits is delayed in the autumn to such an extent that 
injury occurs which often is followed by Valsa canker. Strawberry red stele 
usually is associated with sdl that has been saturated for a length of time in- 
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juiious to the plant. On the other hand, frequent rainfall may keep soil tem¬ 
peratures low and thus reduce the amount of disease caused by orga nis m s favored 
by high temperatures. 

Verticillium, which causes a wilt on many kinds of plants, apparently is un¬ 
usually sensitive to soil moisture. In one series of greenhouses where the subsoil 
was impermeable and heavy watering practiced, almost the entire tomato crop 
was lost because of this wilt. Steam sterilization alone did not seem to help 
under those conditions. The only remedy was to lay drainage tile deep enou^ 
to penetrate this impermeable layer and cover the tile with a layer of finely 
cru^ed stone to ensure proper drjring of the soil. The same thing holds true 
on many other crops which are relatively resistant to Verticillium infection. 
On the other hand, eggplant is very susceptible and will become infected under 
any condition of watering that will enable the crop to grow well. 

Rhizoctonia may cause infection through a wide range of soil moisture. Al¬ 
though infection may be heavier in the more nearly dry soil, it is not always a 
criterion that Rhizoctonia is affected directly by the moisture content. As an 
example of this may be cited a pea field on which potatoes had grown the previous 
season. The farmer only partly leveled the hills where the potato rows had 
been. Consequently the soil on the ridges was drier than in the intervening 
furrows. In addition, the pea seed was planted deeper on the ridges, and the 
plants were several days later in breaking through these than through the inter¬ 
vening soil. This extra time enabled Rhizoctonia to attack the growing tips, 
with the result that the ridged soil had less than half the stand of the remainder 
of the field. As proof that Rhizoctonia was not present in imusual amounts in 
the old potato rows, the peas grew normally wherever the mounds had been 
leveled tiniformly with the remainder of the field. 

Clark and Martin (1) of New Jersey found a similar condition in their work 
on Rhizoctonia of potato. Any condition, whether depth of planting or dryness 
of soil, w'hich delayed the appearance of the sprout increased Rhizoctonia cankers. 

It has been mentioned that Big Vein of lettuce is increased by low tempera¬ 
tures. This might indicate that the disease would be favored by a high mois¬ 
ture content. This has recently been proved by Pryor (8), who found that 
there was a constantly increasing amount of the disease as the moisture content 
of the soil rose from 36 per cent of the moisture-holding capacity to 85 per cent. 

There has been much debate regarding the effect of soil moisture on the amount 
of common potato scab. Sanford (9) in 1923 reported that at the lowest range 
of moisture in which potatoes develop, scab was most abundant. A few other 
investigators agreed with these findings. More recent workers are inclined to 
agree with Goss (4) that “while the results are not consistent in repeated tests, 
there is no evidence that hi^ soil moistures have any depressing effect on the 
scab organisms.’* It is probable that since temperature, soil acidity, and mois¬ 
ture all react at the same time on the scab organism, exact duplication of the 
work of any previous research man is almost impossible. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that opinions differ. In northeastern United States it generally is 
considered a fact, at least by growers, that potato scab is more prevalent during 
dry seasons than during wet ones. 
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Some pathogens like Plaamodiophora, causing club root of crucifers, have 
motile spores which swim about in water for a brief period before euteiiDg the 
plant. Such org anisms naturally require a high percentage of soil moisture 
before infection. It has been found in the case of club root that at least 60 per 
cent of the water-holding capacity for a few days is required for infection, and 
saturation is oven better. 

It is possible for relatively dry soil to be packed so hard that air cannot enter 
and the growing roots suffer from a deficiency of oxygen. The most common 
lack of aeration, however, is the result of so much free water in the soil that the 
air is forced out. Well-drained soil almost never lacks in aeration. 

SOIL pH 

It has been only in recent years that simple methods have been devised for 
testing the soil alkalinity quickly. Even during this short period, much has 
been done in the study of soil reaction and the prevalence of disease in plants. 
Some general observations had been made long before the pH scale came into 
use. Probably a hundred years ago, it was found in Europe that when the 
plaster from an old house was spaded under in a garden, club root of cabbage 
was controlled. When early settlers in northeastern United States burned logs 
and later planted potatoes, they found that at times the tubers in the areas 
where the ash piles had been were exceediagly scabby. On some farms this 
effect was noticeable for at least fifty years after the clearing had been made. 

At present it is known that many pathogens are sensitive to soil reaction. 
For instance, Crawford (2) remarks that Phymaiotridiwn omnivorum root rot is 
endemic in certain parts of the Southwest where the soil is alkaline. Elrby, 
when making a survey of take-all of wheat in New York State, foxmd that during 
the seasons when the disease was prevalent, it could be found regularly in the 
high-lime areas but was almost entirely absent beyond the border of these specific 
areas. Several authors have asserted that Pseicdomonas solaruiceanm causes 
most injury in acid soils, although Davidson, working in Ceylon, refutes the 
statement by saying, “Locally the disease appears to be more severe on alkaline 
than on acid soils.” Here again, it may be that several factors are equally con¬ 
cerned, so that opposing results may be reported. 

Probably no single soil factor works without being influenced by other factors. 
As an illustration of this may bo mentioned club root of crucifers. Work done 
by the writer in New Jersey and later verified in New York showed that the 
club root pathogen was almost completely controlled when the soil pH was raised 
to 7.2. This was demonstrated so often in New York State that few commercial 
cabbage or cauliflower growers fail to have their soil tested, and if club root has 
been present, add the required amount of hydrated lime. Walker of Wisconsin, 
in conversation, says that even though this practice may be an excellent control 
measure imder eastern conditions, it has not proved nearly so effective under the 
dry soil conditions of his state. 

The various species of Actinomyces causiug scab on potatoes and root crops 
are interesting in that they react differently at different d^ees of soil acidity. 
Rare species may grow in a soil with a reaction of pH 4.2. Most species, how- 
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ever, begin marked activity only at pH 5.0 or higher. Above pH 7.0 their 
activity is much decreased, permitting almost scab-free potatoes at pH 8.0. 
This degree of alkalinity often is reached in the high-lime areas. 

According to the 'work of Buchholtz in Iowa, P 3 rthium damping-off of sugar 
beet and of alfalfa is reduced by adding lime to the soil. 

The manipulation of soil reaction for controlling disease has not been put into 
practice as often as might seem advisable. This lack is due in part to the effect 
the change might have on succeeding crops. It has been observed by Haenseler 
and others that heavy applications of sulfur, which produce an acid condition in 
the sod, ^dll reduce Verticilhum wilt of eggplant. But the residual effect of the 
sulfur on the crops that follow may be most deleterious. For this reason sulfur 
rarely is used. Occasionally potato growers may apply a few himdred pounds an 
acre to reduce scab. They make these applications with the greatest caution in 
order that future 3 delds may not be reduced. Small changes in soil reaction can 
be accomplished most easily and with least fear of ill effects by applying liberal 
amounts of sulfate of ammonia, year after year, until the desired soil acidity is 
attained. 
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PATHOGENIC AND PHYSIOGENIC DAMPING-OFF^ 

W. S. BEACIP 

Pennsylvania Agiicultural Experiment Station 

Pathogenic damping-olT involves decay and disintegration of seedling stems, 
particularly at or near the surface of the soil. In early stages, water-soaking, 
discoloration, and collapse of cortical tissues along this part of the stem are evi¬ 
dent. Scattered lesions on roots may occur. The plants finally topple over, or 
the stems break readily from the roots (fig. 1). 

A striking feature of pathogenic damping-off is often the rapidity of its 
progress; seedlings seemingly healthy one day may show advanced stages of 
disease a day or two later. This is especially the case when damp soil, humid 
air, dull light, and waimth combine to produce soft plant tissues and great fungus 
activity. Spread to healthy plants is rapid from the first plants attacked, the 
limits of disease advancing 1 or 2 inches in 24 houi*s. With prolonged dampness, 
the fine thread-like mycelium of the parasite overgrowing the fallen plants 
becomes discernible. These may undergo complete decomposition mth scant 
renmants to indicate that the area of soil had been occupied. On the other 
hand, it is not unusual for a change to bright light and diying conditions to check 
abruptly the progress of disease. 

Pathogenic damping-off can destroy plants during germination before emer¬ 
gence from the soil. Damage can be just as severe during this pre-emergence 
period as during the postemcrgence period just described. Weak seedlings, or 
those from old seed w’hich geiminatc slowiy, are more likely to succumb at this 
time. When conditions for germination are particularly unfavorable, such as 
soil too cold or too w^ct, even seedlings from highly viable seed may fail to emerge, 
or germination may progress little beyond imbibition and the loss consist mostly 
of seed decay. 

The name “damping-off’^ indicates that early plant growlers considered excess 
moisture tli(' primary cause of trouble. The first evidence of the causal relation 
of fungi appeal’s to have been suggested l)y Hesse’s description of Pythium de¬ 
bar yan urn as a iiarasite of several kinds of seedling plants in CSormany in 1874. 
In American lit('rature, the lirst definite account of the disease and the problem 
it offers the grow’or of seedlings w'as given by Atkinson (1) in 1895. 

Physiogenic* damping-off comprises injuries caused by physical or nonliving 
factom of the environment. These injuries may be termed “iioninfectious or 
nonparasitic diseases” because no causal organisms are essential for their de¬ 
velopment. The symptoms of physiogenic damping-off are often very similar 

^ Authorized for publication on Nov. 30,1944, as paper No. 1260 in the journal series of 
the Pennsylvania Agricultural Experiment Station, and as contribution No. 147 from the 
department of botany. 

2 Associate professor of plant pathology. The Pennsylvania State College. The author 
w'ishes to acknowledge the helpful aid of his colleagues, Frank D. Kern, H. W. Thurston, 
Jr., and J. W. 8indcn for suggestions and review of this paper. 
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to tha^e of pathogenic damping-off, although the sunilarity has not always been 

noted in the literature. . „ . 

A physiogenic disease which is veiy similar to pathogenic damping-oii is 
“buming-off” or heat canker. Young stem tissues near the gi-ound level may be 
critically injured by high temperature and excessive drying of the soil, particu¬ 
larly if the latter has become encrusted about the plants as a result of preceding 
rainfall. Moisture may be actually extracted from tender tissues so that they 
collapse and the seedlings topple over and die. This trouble is comparatively 
common with seedlings of parsley, can-ots, flax, and some deciduous and conifer- 



Fig. 1. Typical Symptoms op Damping-Opp 

Left, a jar of infested soil, in which 150 spinach seeds were planted, showiiift 40 emerged 
seedlings of which all but S have damped-off; middle, lesions on tomato seedlings caused by 
Ehizoctonia solam; right, lesions on tomato seedlings caused by Piithium ultimiim 

ous tree?!. Serious loss of stand may result. In the case of the heat canker of 
flax, the critical temperature for injury is about 54° C. 

Comparable injuiy to seedlings may result from too great concentration of the 
soil solutes. The evaporation of moisture may accumulate injurious amounts of 
salts in the topsoil or leave deposits of them on the surface and about the stems 
of plants. The osmotic action of these salts removes water from plant cells and 
causes plasmolysis and the ultimate death of tissues. Since stem tissues near 
the gi’ound level are most severely affected, sjTnptoms may resemble pathogenic 
damping-off so closely that microscopic examination is necessary to show that 
damping-off organisms are absent and not the cause of the disease. Such injury 
is often serious in alkali soils, but it may occur also in sand culture if nutrient 
salts are too hea\dly applied. Damage is increased by high temperature or may 
be caused by the joint action of excess salts and high temperature. 
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An excess of soluble matter in soil may be evidenced by retarded plant growth, 
the scarcity or death of root hairs and rootlets, and the general restriction of the 
root sy^eiD' It may be evidenced merely by the inhibition or delay of seed 
germination. New data concerning effects upon germination have been ^ven 
by Dunkle and Merkle (7), who point out that excess soluble matter is a common 
trouble following liberal fertilization or steam treatment of soils in greenhouses 
and seedbeds. Excess salts may be washed from the soil, provided the beds are 
raised or underlaid with tile. 

Anunonia is commonly a toxic substance in soil for a variable period after 
steam treatment. If the soil contains much nitrate or fresh organic matter, or 
if the steam treatment has been lengthy, enou^ ammonia may be produced to 
injure rootlets and retard plant growth for as long as a month. Other chemicals 
occasionally and inadvertently applied to soil may prove toxic to plants. 

In frequent cases, the death of roots is caused by water-logging and the ex¬ 
clusion of air from the soil, especially if this condition continues any considerable 
length of time. Chilling may damage exterior tissues without killing the whole 
plant. 

These different physiogenic injuries are often closely associated with damping- 
off organisms because damaged tissues provide suitable openings for the subse¬ 
quent entrance of these parasites. In general, unfavorable environmental factors 
play important roles in predisposing seedlings to attack by damping-off organisms 
even though the primary effects of such factors may not be great enough to 
produce discernible injury or death. Any departure from optimum conditions 
for growth of the host may so operate as to give the paraate ascendancy. In 
subsequent sections, some examples of the effects of environmental factors wiU 
be discussed further, including those of high temperature and the concentration 
of solutes. It is often difficult, however, to separate the effects of different 
factors. 


THE PATHOGENIC DISEASE 

PUmls affected 

Most species of plants are susceptible in some degree to damping-off.® The 
seedlings of certain plants, however, are notably subject to the disease on account 
of natural succulence; examples are spinach, beets, cress, cucumbers, peas, 
zinnia, and sunflower. Others are very liable to attack because their seeds are 
inherently slow to germinate; among such are forest tree seedlings, particularly 
the conifers. 

Plant cuttings are subject to heavy loss because wounding lays susceptible 
tissues open to easy invasion by parasitic fungi until callousing again forms a 
natural barrier and rooting permits normal growth and resistance. Seedlings 
requiring transplanting, such as tomato, pepper, eg gp lant, and various annual 
flowers, may suffer great loss because the usual thick sowing facilitates the 

* Hereafter in this paper the word damping-off will be used to signify the pathogenic 
disease unless otherwise qualified. 
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spread of the parasites in the seedbeds. The wounding incident to transplant¬ 
ing also provides a period for easy invasion. Such operations are commonly 
carried out in winter or early spring when long periods of damp weather are 
likely to occur and favor infection. 

As a rule, seedlings are also more susceptible to physic^enic damping-off than 
are older plants. 


Importance 

Among the plant diseases associated with soil, damping-off is probably the 
most common, widespread, and important. Virtually all tilled soil is infested 
to a greater or less degree with some of the several causal organisms. Under 
usual cultural conditions, there is significant but often unperceived loss caused 
by seed decay, failure of weak seedling to emerge, and retarded growth, all re¬ 
sulting from the attack of damping-off fungi. Extensive loss of stand may make 
replanting necessary, but additional seed may be unobtainable, or the delay 
in the crop may lose the best market. Intensive culture of plants, particularly 
under glass or other cover, cannot be practiced long before increasing soil in¬ 
festation leads to recurrent disastrous loss, unless routine control measures are 
undertaken. 


Caused organisms 

Damping-off may be caused by a variety of parasitic fungi inhabiting the 
soil. Foremost as causal organisms are Pytkium spp., Corticium vagum B, and 
C,, and Fusarium spp. in the order of their probable importance. Some other 
genera having members knovn to cause damping-off are Aphanomyces, Phyto- 
phihoray Sderotinia, Boirytts, Sderotium, Thielavia, Collctotnchum, Gloeosporium, 
and Pkoma. In general, species of these genera cause serious plant diseases be- 
yong the seedling stage as well. Certain bacteria and many additional fungi 
may be involved in seed decay. 

For a time after Hesse described Pythium deharyanum, any Pythium found to 
cause the disease was assigned to this species, but in 1927 Drechsler (6) reported 
that P. vltmum Trow, is the species most often met in damping-off, stem rot, 
and root injury, although P. deharyanum is fairly common. A few other species 
of Pythium are reported to cause damping-off or similar injury. P. inegulare 
Buisman on red pine (9) is worthy of mention. 

The mycelium of Pythium grows rapidly, and upon a rich medium such as 
steamed rye soon devdops a white cottony aerial growth. It branches irregu¬ 
larly and lacks cross walls except for the spore-bearmg stalks and old hyphae. 
Two kinds of spores, conidia with thin walls and oospores with thick walls, are 
produced. Both are spherical and can be seen with the microscope within 
invaded tissues. The conidia may germinate in a short time and function largely 
in dissemination. The oospores are more important in enabling the parasite 
to survive winlw or dry periods, which apparently can be considerably longer 
than the usual intervals between affected crops. 
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The mycelium grows between and within cells of the host. Research by Butler 
(5) indicates that en 2 i 3 mie action may aid in the penetration of cell walls by hyphal 
tips. Hawkins and Harvey (8) show that differences in varietal resistance of 
potato tubers to invasion by P. debaryanum is correlated with the resistance of 
their cell walls to mechanical puncture. As cell walls acquire secondary thick¬ 
ening, or become cutinized or suberized, resistance to invasion mcreases. As a 
rule, yoimg plants attain a high degree of resistance to Pythiwn when 10 to 16 
days old, unless woundmg again exposes susceptible tissues. Beach and Chen 
(2) observed that tomato seedltags after being transplanted passed throu^ a 
period of susceptibility lasting about 3 days. This early acquirement of re¬ 
sistance by host plants tends to make Pythium essentially a parasite of seedlings. 

Cortidum vagum B. and C. usually occurs as a sterile mycelium and is known 
in this state as Rhizoctonia solani Kuhn. It is a.vigorous parasite and attacks a 
great variety of plants at aU stages of growth. The mycelium is but little less 
rapid in growth than Pythium and occurs between and within host cells. Upon 
stems and roots, extensive lesions, usually dark in color, are produced, and many 
plants are ultimately killed. As a dormant stage, the fungus forms brownish- 
black bodies of firm texture called “sclerotia.” These are irregular in shape and 
vary from 1 to more than 15 mm. in breadth. They can often be observed on 
the surface of lesions and remain viable for long periods under dry conditions. 
When Rhizoctonia predominates in beds of seedhngs, surviving plants continue 
to exhibit varsdug degrees of injurj' and retardation of growth. 

Little effort has been made to distinguish the species of Fusarium that may be 
concerned in damping-off and seed decay. Species causing wilts in later stages 
of plant growth can doubtless attack in the seedling stage. But many additional 
species are likely involved in seed decay. Species of Fusarium produce spores 
prolifically. One type, the chlamydospore, has thick walls, which enable these 
fungi to survive adverse conditions for long periods, probably several years. 
Wounding is important for invasion of plant tissues by species of Fusarium. 

These fungi which are most important in damping-off do not depend altogether 
on parasitism for sustenance. They are facultative parasites and can live on 
dead plant materials, including humus, which is an essential part of a fertile 
soil. Frequently when a seedbed has been damp prior to seeding, mycelium 
of one or more of the fungi has already ramified profusely in the surface soil and 
can attack sprouting seed immediately and severely. In this manner, weak 
parasites are able to do harm 


Relative prevalence 

Although damping-off organisms are widely distributed in cultivated soils, 
their relative prevalence, or the damage each does at a particular time or place, 
fluctuates widely throu^ the interaction of environmental factors. This is 
indicated by the data in table 1, which records the percentage of colonies of 
Pythium, Rhizoctonia, Fusarium, and various molds obtained from stem lesions 
of diseased seedlings. These were grown at different seasons with the use of a 
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sirailar soil mixture in the greenhouse at The Pennsylvania State College. 
Pythium tends to predominate during cold months, while Rhizoctonia and 
Fitsarium tend to predominate during warm months. The predominance of 
Pythium under glass in winter or early spring is also indicated by reports of other 
workers. The various molds represented 12 genera, and no relation to season is 
indicated. 


TABLE 1 


Percentage of colonies of the chief damping-off fungi obtained from stem lesions on seedlings 

at different seasons* 


]£OMTE 

EUTD 07 SEEDLING 

NDMSSR OE 
STEICS 

PEBCENTAOE 07 COLONIES 

li¬ 

thium 

Rhizoo 

tonia 

Fusar- 

ium 

Various 

molds 

Sterile 

Jan. 

Spinach 

100 

47 

11 


19 

13 

Feb. 

Spinach 

160 

28 

7 

7 

47 

11 

Feb. 

Peas 

100 

48 


12 

40 

0 

Feb. 

Tomato 

200 

83 

2 

8 

7 


^lay. 

Tomato 

200 

6 

5 1 

44 


6 

June. 

Beets 

120 

3 

33 

31 

9 

24 

July. 


300 

5 

26 

23 

36 1 

11 

Nov. 


150 

11 

22 

33 

11 

23 


* Infected stems were laid on cornmeal agar of pH 6.6 after mild surface disinfection 
with sodium hypochlorite and washing in sterile water. Various molds were noted only 
when the other fungi were absent. 


EFFECTS OF ENVmONMENTAIi FACTORS ON BAMPING-OFF 
Temperature 

Pythium and Rhizodtonia have cardinal temperatures for growth which do 
not differ greatly; respectively, the minima are 5° and 9®, optima between 27° 
and 30°, and maxima 40° and 33° C. These parasites can cause serious disease 
over the wide range of 15° to 30° C., a range to which the growth of most host 
plants is also well adapted. Fusarium spp. are generally most active between 
25° and 30° C. 

A case in which a difference in temperature relationship between host and 
parasite has importance is reported by Buckholtz (4) in his study of factors in- 
fluenciag the pathogenicity of P. debaryanum on sugar-beet seedlings. He found 
that soil temperatures of 15° C. and below were less favorable to damping-off 
than to germination and emergence of seedlings. This supported the experience 
of growers that early spring sowing in Iowa gave best stands. Indirectly, tem¬ 
peratures of 30° and above can also# check Pythium, particularly when they 
hasten the drying of the soil by more rapid evaporation. Through low tem¬ 
peratures, or from 10° to 16° C., it is possible to reduce greatly the attack of camar 
tions by Rhizocionia, 

In the transplanting of tomato seedlings into infested soil. Beach and Chen (2) 
found that temperatures below 15° or above 30° C. retarded the host more than 
the parasites and apparently predisposed the former to damping-off. When 
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losses of 50 per cent and greater occurred in flats on the open bench of the green¬ 
house, it was noteworthy that transplanting was accompanied either by tem¬ 
peratures above 30° for the immediate day or by temperatures below 15° for 
several days. With either temperature extreme, normal growth of the seedlings, 
especially the putting forth of new roots, was checked, and the plants fell victims 
to damping-off. 

In the development of the physiogenic disease “buming-off,” soil temperature 
has arisen to 40° C. and above, or has tended to be beyond the range of growth 
for both host and parasite. 


IdgJd 

Although direct sunli^t usually tends to check plant diseases, the exposure of 
recently transplanted seedlinp to it for even a few hours results in a great in¬ 
crease of susceptibility to damping-off. Hi^ susceptibility appears to result 
from the pronounced wilting and the consequent interruption of growth. ^ 

Moisture 

Damping-off can be severe when the soil holds just enough moisture for good 
plant growth, or about 50 per cent of saturation. In general, increasing moisture 
above 50 per cent pves progressively poorer stands of most kinds of seedlinp in 
untreated soil. Injury to plants, however, may become more physiogenic than 
otherwise as moisture nears saturation. Pythium can cause appreciable damp¬ 
ing-off when moisture is too low for the uniform germination of many kinds of 
seeds. Roth and Hiker (9) have reported that damping-off by P. irregvlare is 
incipient when moisture is somewhat below 20 per cent and that the percentage of 
disease shows a continuous increase with the rise of moisture until saturation is 
reached. These workers as well as Blair (3) have shown that Bhizodonia can 
pow in fairly dry soil; that the propess of the parasite is rapid at one third of 
saturation but declines sharply as two thirds is exceeded, 

Pythium is sensitive to drying of the surface soil. To assure a loss experi¬ 
mentally as high as 50 per cent in transplanted tomato seedlinp with temperature 
near the optimum. Beach and Chen (2) found it necessary to infest the suiface 
soil with fresh mycelium and use moist chambers. If dats of soil thus infested 
were exposed to drying for a day on the open bench before transplanting, the 
effect of the mycelial infestation declined decidedly, and loss scarcely exceeded 
the 3 to 15 per cent experienced with ordinary untreated soil. It is probable that 
Bhmetonia displaced Pythium during the warm months (table 1) because longer 
periods of light and higher temperature dried the soil frequently and interrupted 
the development of the latter fungus. 

When soil intended for flats or potting is kept air-dry for a week before use, 
stands of seedlinp are markedly increased in comparison with soil kept with 
moisture at 36 per cent or more of capacity for a like period. Differences in 
stand in excess of 50 per cent have been obtained in this manner with spinach, 
cucumbers, and sweet com. Corresponding differences have been obtained with 
transplanted pepper and tomato seedlinp. Apparently damping-off fungi in 
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the dried soil axe iinable to develop suffident mycelial growth for vigorous attack 
before seeds axe well advanced in germination or before transplanted seedlings 
have renewed growth. 

Soil acidity 

The fungi most concerned in damping-off axe adapted to a pH range wider 
than that of most cultivated plants, or from below 4 up to 9. If the pH of the 
soil is optimum for a particular crop, it is better able to resist or escape attack, 
probably because the seeds germinate faster and more uniformly. Buckholtz 
(4) has reported a corrdation of 0.745 between soil pH below 6.5 and poor stands 
of sugar-beet seedlings caused by P. debaryanum. In escpeiiments with spinach, 
beets, and tomatoes in untreated soil at lie Pennsylvania State College, damp¬ 
ing-off tended to be twice to thrice greater below pH 6.5 than throughout the 
range above this level. In contrast, Roth and Riker (9) have reported a broad 
runge very favorable for the attack of red pine seedlings by P. irregidare ex¬ 
tending from about pH 5.2 to beyond 8.5, while below pH 5.2 the percentage of 
disease fell rapidly. Bhizoctonia attacked this host moderately betwe^ pH 5.2 
and 7.8, but more severely below pH 5.2. These differences in the severity of 
attack seem to be explained largely by the position of the host optimum, which 
is pH 5.2 for red pine but near 6.5 for the other mentioned plants. 

Humus 

The ability of damping-off fungi to grow upon humus imposes a special danger 
when soil has been treated by steam or other means of disinfection. The destruc¬ 
tion of competing organisms and the release of considerable readily available 
food by the treatment often enables these fungi to spread more rapidly than in 
untreated soil. It is essential to avoid recontamination of treated soil by these 
organisms. An important object in the use of washed sand and nutrient salts 
as a seedbed is to obtain a medium free of oi^anic matter so that fungi can not 
spread readily from plant to plant. 

Concentration o/ solutes 

The likelihood of chemical injury to seedlings by too great concentration of 
soluble matter depends upon how low the moisture content of the soil becomes as 
well as upon temperature. Dunkle and Merkle (7) have tentatively placed the 
“ceiling” value of soluble matter for safe culture of the more sensitive crops like 
tomato at 0.4 per cent of the dry wei^t of soils. The “ceiling” value is much 
lower in pure sand, since buffer substances axe largely absent. In experiments 
by Beach and Chen (2), chemical injury to tomato seedlings occurred in quartz* 
sand when the nutrient salts represented but 0.18 per cent of its dry weight. 
This was equivalent to 7500 p.pm. of capillary moisture when the sand held its 
full capacity of 24 per cent. Safe culture required somewhat lees than tbif* 
amount of soluble matter. Ample food for seedlings will be supplied if the pro¬ 
portion of nutrient salts does not exceed 0.04 per cent of the dry wei^t 
of the sand. 
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Damping-off fungi apparently tolerate or survive concentrations of salts which 
seriously injure rootlets or “bum” the stems of seedlings during high temperature 
and drying. Injured seedlings show great ability to recover if damping-o£f 
fungi are not present to invade destroyed tissues when moisture is replenished. 
It is advisable to rewash sand in hot water after each seedling crop, otherwise 
damping-off fimgi may be carried overto the nesct crop in old roots and dead seed, 
and injurious concentrations of soluble matter may be buUt up by succeeding 
applications of nutrients. Both Pythiwm and Rhizoctonia have been observed 
attacking after physiogenic injury has occurred in commercial greenhouses. 

CONTROL or DAMPING-OFP 

The treatment of seeds with a fungicide is the chief method of controlling 
damping-off when sowing is made in untreated soil. It is particularly important 
to apply a dust fungicide to seeds after they receive hot-water treatment de¬ 
signed to kill certain internal parasites, for the previous soaking makes seeds 
very susceptible to attack by soil organisms. A fungicide on seed coats gives 
seedlings a great measure of pi'otection throughout geimination. After emer¬ 
gence, the period of protection can be extended by applying fungicides 
as drenches, especially in seedbeds. 

The actual benefits accruing from seed treatments depend much upon the 
vaiious environmental factors attending germination. Countrywide coopera¬ 
tive tests of the dust fungicides by plant pathologists using different crops have 
resulted in significantly better stands in the majority of cases. The lack of a 
significant difference between stands of seedlings from treated and untreated 
seeds is due largely to conditions which favor good germination of both. 

Hi^y efficient control of damping-off requires soil treatment as well as seed 
treatment. Several different methods may be used to destroy parasitic fungi 
in soil, including heating by steam, hot water, or electricity and the application 
of various chemical disinfectants. SoU treatment plus seed treatment usually 
results in seedlings essentially free of disease. Both treatments are advisable 
when seedlinp arc to be transplanted. Sand culture is also effective in the pro¬ 
duction of healthy seedlings. According to tests by Stoutemyer, Close and 
Hope (10), shredded sphagnum moss provides a seeding medium which ef¬ 
fectually prevents the development of damping-off. The very acid reaction 
of sphagnum may be factor in the prevention of the disease, but does not wholly 
explain it. Use of this material offers a simple method for the growth of healthy 
seedlings by home gardeners and small-scale commercial growers. 

Healthy seedlings grown according to the previously mentioned methods naay 
give reductions of as much as 50 per cent in damping-off following transplanting 
in comparison with seedlings from untreated soil. If the transplanting soil 
^ves evidence of considerable infestation, this soil also should be treated. 
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SOIL MANAGEMENT AND PLANT NUTRITION IN RELATION TO 
DISEASE DEVELOPMENT 

J. 0. WALKER 
XJnvoerBity of Wisconsin 

In many researches in the past, the relation of the nutrition of the host plant 
to the development of diseases incited by parasitic microorganisms has been 
studied. Interesting effects of various major elements, particularly nitrogen, 
phosphorus, and potassium, have been found. A comprehensive recent review 
of the subject by Wingard (23) will acquaint the reader with many of the impor¬ 
tant papers. It goes without saying that the relation of various pathogens and 
their hosts represents such a wide range of interactions that no simple ph 3 ^o- 
logical pattern can be expected. Likewise, it is apparent that no simple relation 
between the health of the plant and its nutrition can be anticipated. It is true 
that the cases of apparent or real increase in susceptibility to disease resulting 
from hi^ nitrogen fertilization are more numerous than those to the contrary, 
whereas with phosphorus and potassium the reverse is the case. Nevertheless, 
tendencies in the opposite direction for each element are not difficult to find. 
What we have so far is, in a large measure, an indication that plant nutrition is 
one of the environal factors which, along with others such as temperature, hu¬ 
midity, soil moisture, and soil reaction, may have a measurable effect upon the 
course of disease development. What we need is more intensive research both 
under controlled nutrient culture and in the’field with specific hosts and their 
parasites before we may expect to have a basis for generalization. 

FUSABlxm WILT DISBASBS 

There is a group of closely related diseases of herbaceous plants, known as 
the “Fusarium wilts,” which is of particular interest in this connection, since 
the pathogens concerned are all bona fide membei's of the soil flora. They all 
belong to a group within the large genus Fvsanwn and differ from other mem¬ 
bers of this genus in that they become parasitic by gaining access to the vascular 
system of the plant, usually through the fibrous root system, and by bringing 
about the disease reaction through their habitation within the larger vessels. 
Generally, they subsist indefinitely in soil to which they are adapted, a fact which 
may be taken to imply that they exist as free-li'ving fungi in competition with 
other soil organisms. In this respect they differ from many plant pathogens 
which seem to have little or no competitive properties and disappear fairly 
promptly in the absence of the host or with the disintegration of infected host 
refuse. Though the vascular Fwaria have the capacity to live indefinitdy as 
saprophytes and are among the most easily cultured on artificial media, they 
resemble in parasitic habit such obligate parasite as the rusts in that they are 
restricted in their selective pathogenicity usually to a single species of hi^r 
plants and commonly to varieties, strains, or Individuals within that species. 

It is a noatter of considerable interest to those concerned with the study of 
soil nutrition that several of these wilt diseases have been shown to be retarded 
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by aid iticrea£6 in the potassium complement in the soil nutrient. Only recently 
Stoddard (17) reported a reduction in F. oxysporwn f. melmis (L.&C.) S. & H. 
in Maryland throu^ the use of a hi^ ratio of potassium to nitrogen in the 
fertilizer. The most interesting case, however, is that of cotton [F. oxysporum f. 
vasmfectum (Atk.) S. & H.]. Neal (11) pointed out in 1927 that potassium salts 
reduced wilt in sand cultures, and he obtained comparable results in the held in 
Mississippi. 

Walker (21) applied fertilizers of several formulas, including one or more relar 
tivdy hi^ in potassium, to soil infested with the cotton-wilt organism in Florida, 
without obtaining any reduction in the percentage of diseased plants. MHles 
(9) pointed out ^at Walker’s wilt counts were very hi^ (58 to 90 per cent) 
and that the potassium content of the soil before the applications were made 
were not reported. Continuing field experiments over a period of years in Mis¬ 
sissippi on potassium-deficient soils. Miles (9) obtained rather consistent reduc¬ 
tion of wilt with potash fertilizers. Where a very susceptible variety of cotton 
was used, however, the reduction of wilt was not enough to constitute satisfactory 
control. On the other hand, in one series of experiments the variety used was 
very resistant and the percentage of disease was so low that nutritional effects 
could not be measured. Extensive field experiments in Arkansas also showed 
that potash fertilizers applied to potassium-deficient soils reduced the incidence 
of wilt. Young and Tharp (24) studied the effect of various formulas on Half 
and Half, the susceptible variety used by Males; on Rowden 2088, a moderately 
resistant variety; and on Cook, a hi^y resistant variety. When 0-8-0 and 
6-8-0 were used, th^e was usually an increase in wilt, whereas when potassium 
was included, wilt was reduced. As in the Mississippi experiments, the wilt 
in the susceptible variety was not reduced to a ne^gible factor. It was obvi¬ 
ous that fertilizer treatment must be combined with inherent resistance in the 
variety used to attain adequate control on heavily infested soil. 

Cabbage yellows [Ftmrium oxysporum f. conglvtimns (Wr.) S. & H.], another 
vascular Fvsarivm disease, has been studied critically in this laboratory from the 
standpoint of environal relations, nutritional effects, and inherited host resist¬ 
ance. Two types of inherited host resistance have been defined. One of these 
(type B) is controlled by the interaction of an undetermined number of genes. 
Complete immunity is not attained, and a variable percentage of very susceptible 
individuals occurs in each generation. Furthermore, with increase in soil tem¬ 
perature the percentage of diseased individuals increases, and resistance is gradu¬ 
ally broken down. This type of resistance is present in tire Wisconsin Hollander, 
Bugner, and Wisconsin All Seasons varieties. The second type of resistance 
(type A) amounts to almost complete immunity except at extremely high con¬ 
stant soil temperatures produced experimentally. Since it is controlled by a 
sin^e dominant gene, fixed homozygous resistant lines can be secured and main¬ 
tained indefimitely under proper controls. Jersey Queen, Marion Market, and 
Wisconsm Ballhead varieties carry this type of resistance. Penn State Ball- 
head and an uncommon variety known as Smith’s Pride are virtually devmd of 
genes for either type of resistance. For the purposes of this study, Wisconsin 
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BaUhead, Wisconsin Hollander, and Smith’s Pride were chosen as representative 
of type A resistance, type B resistance, and extreme susceptibility, respectivdy. 
Since the details of the investigation have been published dsewhere (19, 20), 
it will suffice to summarize the results here 

With the use of the constant-drip sand-culture technique and Hoagland’s 
balanced solution as the basal nutrient, salt concentration and ion balance were 
varied and series were run near the optimum temperature for the disease (26‘’C.) 
and also at the suboptimum level (lO^C.) that was somewhat more in line with 
prevailing field conditions in the upper com belt. 

With concentrations of basal, | basal, basal, 2 times basal, and 3 times basal, 
there was, except in some cases at the two lowest levels, a progressive decrease 
in rate of disease development up to and including 3 times basal. In the sus¬ 
ceptible variety, the differences were most strikmg at 19'’C., under which envi¬ 
ronment disease progress was retarded by temperature. At 25®, where disease 
progress was increased markedly by temperature, the same relation of nutrient 
level to inhibition of disease was evident, but the differences between the various 
nutrient levels were much smaller. With the type B resistant variety the host 
was sufficiently resistant at 19° to preclude any measurable difference in disease 
progress at the various nutrient levels. At 25°, however, inherent resistance 
was prevented from expression to the extent that the disease progressed at 
about the same rate as in the susceptible variety at 19°. With such an environal 
setting, the inhibition of disease progress with the increase in nutrient concen¬ 
tration was expressed in the same manner and essentially to the same degree 
as in the susceptible variety at 19°. 

The type A resistant variety was in extreme contrast with the susceptible 
and the type B resistant varieties in that it remained completely free from signs 
of disease at both 19° and 25°C. and at every nutrient level. 

The relative influence of nitrate, phosphate, and potassium ions upon disease 
development was studied by growing the |>lants at a pven nutrient level with a 
balanced solution for a time and then omitting or increasing the ion concerned. 
In general, decrease in the potassium ion increased disease progress, whereas 
decrease in phosphate or nitrate ions decreased disease progress. Again the 
differences in the susceptible variety were greater at the lower temperature. 
They were obscured by the lower temperature in the type B variety, but they 
assumed the same pattern in this variety at 25° C. as in the susceptible variety 
at 19°. The type A resistant variety again remained free from disease at every 
ion balance and at each temperature. 

This study presented the opportunity to evaluate the interaction of three 
distinct factors, two of them environal and one genetic, upon the e^ipression of 
host resistanoe and disease development. When the resistance of the host was 
of type A (Wisconsin BaUhead), it was so complete that the influence of the 
temperature and of nutrition was no longer expressed. When an intermediate 
level of resistance (type B) was present in the host (Wisconsin HoUander) the 
interaction of the secondary factors, temperature and nutrition, became evident. 
At 19°C., type B resistance and temperature, working together, prevented tibe 
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expression of any measurable reaction to nutrition, -whereas at 26°, where the 
repressive influence of temperature was removed, the influence of nutrition 
became e-vident. When inherent resistance was lacking in the host (Smith’s 
Pride), the interaction of the two environal factors was more clearly expressed. 
At 19°, where temperature retarded disease development by slo'wing do’wn action 
of the parasite, the interaction of -the nutrient -was very e'vident. At 26°, where 
temperature had no restraining influence upon disease progress, the influence 
of nutrition alone on disease development, although measurable, was least pro¬ 
nounced. It is indicated, therefore, that temperature and inheraat host resist¬ 
ance are more important than host nutrition in 'their influence upon the develop¬ 
ment of cabbage yellows. 

Schroeder and Walker (14) studied the relation of host nutrition to the develop¬ 
ment of Fusarium wilt [P. oxysporum f. pm (Lindf.) race 1 S. &. H.] of garden 
pea. A resistant and a susceptible variety were gro^wn in inoculated quartz 
sand maintained at 21° C., which -was near the optimum for the host and 6° 
below the optimum for the parasite. There was no effect of nutrient concen¬ 
tration on disease development during short midwinter days with low li^t 
intensity. In longer days with higher li^t intensity there was a decrease in 
wilt development -with increase in nutrient concentration. This was more 
marked in the susceptible than in the resistant variety. When the study was 
conducted at 27°, which was optimum for the pathogen and very unfavorable 
to the host, a condition not ordinarily associated -with this disease in nature 
became prominent. This consisted of cortical decay of the roots. At this 
temperature the response of the combined effect of the two phases of the disease 
was quite different from the response to wilt at 21°. In short days there was 
an increase in cortical necrosis with increase in nutrient concentration, whereas 
in long days the disease declined from the low'est concentration to the next 
higher concentration but increased markedly -with two still higher concentrations. 
It was obvious that the two distinct phases of the disease responded differently 
to nutrient concentration. 

Other work in progress -with Fusarium wilt [F. oxysporum f. lycopersici (Saco.) 
S. & H.] of tomato shows the same general type of response of the disease to 
variation in nutrient concentration and ion balance reported for cabbage yellows. 

REACTION os TWO DISTINCT TYPES OP DISEASE TO NUTRITION IN THE SAME HOST 

The type of host-parasite interrelation varies widely, and many grades and 
types of parasitism exist. It may be expected, therefore, that the t 3 Tpe of patho¬ 
genicity concerned wdll predetermine in some measure the effect of host nutri¬ 
tion on disease development. In order to study this matter critically, the same 
host (cabbage) was used with tw’o types of parasite. 

The yellows disease considered in the foregoing section belongs to the hypo¬ 
plastic group of diseases. The toxic effects of undetermined materials in the 
invaded vessels which permeate more or less generally throughout the plant, 
distinctly in advance of the parasite, cause chlorosis, reduced growth, "wilting, 
and death. Clubroot of cabbage belongs to the hyperplastic group. The major 
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effects of the parasite on the host are essentially opposite to those of yellows. 
Immediately upon invasion, growth of infected tissues is stimulated rather t>>an 
suppressed. Cell division proceeds more rapidly and some cells become abnor¬ 
mally large. Growth proceeds at the expense of tissue differentiation, and the 
diseased organs appear as spindle-shaped clubs or galls. Although the causal 
organism {Plasmodiophora brassicae Wot.) is an obligate parasite and can not 
be grown on artificial media, macerated club tissue may be used successfully 
as inoculum in sand-culture experiments. No inherent resistance of cabbage to 
clubroot s im ilar to that in yellows is known. In view of the fact that the symp¬ 
toms are primarily below the soil (or sand) line, a progressive disease develop¬ 
ment curve is not possible as in yellows. The effects must be determined at 
the end of a run when the plants are removed. 

Pryor (12), working in this laboratory, noted a significant decrease in per¬ 
centage of infected plants when the plants were deficient in potassium and an 
increase when they were deficient in nitrogen. At each of the four levels of 
nutrient concentration used in the present work, i.e., ift- basal, basal, 2 times 
basal, and 3 times basal, a low and a high potassium series were included. The 
disease index increased from ^ basal to 2 times basal, with little difference 
between the latter and 3 times basal. At each nutrient concentration the index 
was distinctly hi^er at the high potassium level than at the low potassium level. 
When phosphorus was reduced the clubroot index decreased, whereas when 
nitrogen was decreased or increased the clubroot index tended to increase. 

When the two diseases of cabbage, yellows and clubroot, are compared, there¬ 
fore, we find that increase in salt concentration of the nutrient solution decreased 
the rate and degree of yellows development, on the one hand, and increased 
clubroot development, on the other. When the potassium-ion concentration 
was reduced, yellows increased and clubroot decreased in severity. When the 
phosphate-ion concentration was reduced, both yellows and clubroot were 
retarded. When the nitrate ion was reduced, yellows decreased, but clubroot 
increased when the nitrogen ion was increased or decreased. 

SOIL BEACTION 

It has long been recognized that potato scab [Actinomyces scabies (Thax.) 
Gtissow] is less prevalent in soils that have a reaction below pH 5.2 than in 
soils with a higher pH value. Keeping the reaction below pH 6.2 does not 
completely control but does reduce it sufficiently to be of great commercial value. 
In soils that are naturally hi^y acid, growers have learned the value of adjust¬ 
ing their fertilizer and lime applications so as to keep the soil reaction within the 
range unfavorable to scab. Application of sulfur to soils with pH above 5.2 
has been used to a limited degree to reduce scab. In sandy soils, however, 
the benefits derived from reduced scab are often offset by reduced yidd (4,7,10). 
The use of acid-formmg fertilizers on soils slightly above pH 5.2 is helpful (1). 
In the main, the effect of high acidity has been attributed to the direct effect of 
the H ion upon the scab organism. The recent work of Schroeder and Albrecht 
(13) and of Gries et al. (6) has indicated that the Ca-K ratio is a factor in this 
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complex. Schroeder and Albrecht (13) noted that liberal amounts of potassium 
as contrasted to calcium, and vice versa, resulted in increased scabbiness, al¬ 
though excess potassium gave more scabbiness than excess calcium. Gries et al. 
(5) found that, both in a sandy and in a loam soil, scab increased as the Ca-K 
ratio was reduced by increasing the potassium and holding the calcium constant. 
After reaching a peak, the disease declined vrhen the Ca-K ratio was decreased 
still more by decreasing calcium and holding the potassium constant. This 
latter decrease occurred at a constant pH or in a range where scab might have 
been expected to increase. It was suggested that one of the effects of the pH 
was to alter the Ca-K ratio by altering the Ca-ion concentration in the soil. 

A unique use of adjustment of pH to control a disease is that arising from .the 
work of Eddins (2) in northern Florida where the brown rot or bacterial wilt 
organism {Bacterium solanacearum EFS) builds up in the soil to a degree hazard¬ 
ous to potato, pepper, e ggp lant, and tomato. Sulfur is added in May or June 
in sufficient amount to adjust the pH to 4 or below. Cowpea or Crotalaria is 
grown as a summer crop, and lime is applied the following autumn in sufficient 
amount to readjust the pH to 5.2 for potatoes and to 5.5 to 6 for tomato, pepper, 
and eggplant. In 1935, this treatment increased the yield of e^plant and 
tomato on severely infested lands by 10 and 15 times, respectively, when com¬ 
pared with untreated controls (3). 

Clubroot of crucifers {Plasmodwphora brassicae Wot.) is the opposite of potato 
scab in relation to soil reaction. In neutral or alkaline soils the disease is greatly 
reduced, and in some soils commercial control has been attained by application 
of sufficient lime to neutralize the soil solution. The r^ults are not always 
successful, however, as shown by Wellman (22) and by Larson and Walker (6). 
In some cases clubroot was severe even thou^ the lime applied was sufficient to 
raise the pH reading to 7.0 or above. Larson and Walker (7) found that in such 
a ease, when the soil was removed to the greenhouse and cabbage grown in it 
with uniformly favorable soil moisture, disease development was prevented 
completdiy. They su^ested that the discrepancy between results in the green¬ 
house md in the field mi^t be due to the fact that in limed seals under field 
conditions, particularly when soil moisture varied widely, the pH of the solution 
immediately around the roots might be lowered by the carbon dioxide &ven off 
by the roots. This migjit be sufficient to permit the oi^anism to germinate and 
infect the roots despite the hi^ pH level of the solution in the soil mass. They 
suggested that under greenhouse conditions with more uniform moisture the 
pH of the root sphere mi^t follow more closely that of the soil solution as a 
whole. Though it has not been suggested heretofore, a similar condition might 
prevail in potato scab, whereia the pH of the soil solution in contact with the 
tuber mi^t be higher than that of the seal mass. This might explain the occur¬ 
rence of potato scab to some extent at pH levels below 5.2. Gries et at. (6) 
have also ^own that the Ca-K ratio affects clubroot. Except at very high 
Ca-K levels the curve for clubroot was a mirror image of that for potato scab, 
a fact which suggested that the effects of calcium and potassium were inverse 
in the two diseases. 
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DISCUSSION 

In a study of two distinct parasitic diseases of cabbage, quite different effects 
of nutrient level and nutrient balance were obtained by the sand-culture tedi- 
nique. In the case of the yellows disease, temperature and inherent host 
resistance, as well as nutrition, were shown to be interacting factors influencing 
the expression of disease. The importance of any one of these factors may be 
affected by the relative influence of the other two m a given situation. In the 
case of cotton wilt, it is evident that the proper balance and amount of fertilizer 
depress the disease, but when the soil infestation is heavy and the environment 
is favorable to the disease, inherent resistance in the host variety is essential 
for adequate control. 

From the standpoint of soil management, it is best to proceed with caution 
in applying to the field the results obtained in greenhouse and laboratory on 
the effect of nutrition in relation to disease development. Even a successful field 
experiment on the use of fertilizer to control a given disease may yield dis¬ 
couraging results in a different environment, in the case of a more severe infesta¬ 
tion by the parasite, or in the case of a host variety canying a different degree of 
inherent resistance. For example. Smith and Walker (15) were able completely 
to control pea root rot (Aphanomyces evJteieihes Drechsler) by increasing salt 
concentration of a balanced nutrient in sand culture in the greenhouse. Walker 
and Haa-e (18), however, foimd that in heavily infested soil and under favorable 
environment for the disease, very heavy applications of complete fertilizer did 
not afford practical control. Smith (16) found that a heavy application of urea 
reduced wilt {Bacterium solanacearum EFS) of tobacco. When appUed to com 
as a preceding crop, this treatment offered a practical control on sandy loam 
soils in North Carolina. The treatment appeared to be of less value, however, 
on heavy boU t 3 rpes and on soils with a hi^ content of organic matter. Leach 
and Davey (8) obtained a marked reduction in sclerotium rot [Cortidum rolfeii 
(Sacc.) Curzi] of sugar beets in California by the application of nitrogenous 
fertilizers. The benefits derived in heavily infested fields, however, were insuffi- 
cient to warrant the procedure, and as a control measure application of nitrog¬ 
enous fertilizers was of value only where infestation by the fungus was light. 

There is little basis to hope that, in the future, soil management and fertiliza¬ 
tion will solve any large percentage of the problems of plant disease control. 
There is, however, reason to believe that stupes of host nutrition in relation to 
disease development may yield information on the basis of which modifications 
in soil practices may often be used to reduce the acuteness of disease losses. 
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CONTEOL OF PLANT DISEASES BY USE OF INORGANIC SOIL 

AMENDMENTS^ 

EGBERT H. DAINES 
New Jersey Agrieulturdl Experiment Station 

An impressive list of inorganic materials has been tried at one time or other 
for the control of various soU-bome plant pathogenes. The results of most 
of these trials have been negative, but a few materials have succeeded suflGiciently 
well, at least regionally, in reducing disease incidence to have become established 
ingredients for use in plant disease control. A few such examples follow: The 
addition of suKur to the soil provides effective control of common scab of white 
potatoes caused by Actinomyces mUnes and of sweet potato pox (Actinomyces 
ipomoeae) in some locations. The use of liming materials for the control of 
clubroot (Plasmodiophora brassicae) of crucifers is a well-established practice. 
Compounds of mercury are often used as soil amendments for the control of 
such potato diseases as scab and Rhizoctonia (Rhieoctonia solani), or as dips or 
dusts for treating tubers, corms, bulbs, roots, and seeds before planting for the 
control of a number of diseases. Mercury also has been widely used on fine 
grasses for the control of several disease-produdng organisms. Because of their 
ability to sterilize the soil immediately surrounding the seed (semesphere), 
copper and zinc compounds have found favor for the treatment of certain vege¬ 
table seeds, and copper has been used to some extent as a soil amendment for 
preventing seedling damping-off. Sodium borate has been suggested as a dipping 
material for use prior to the bedding of sweet potatoes where black rot (Cera- 
tostomeUaJimbriata) is to be controlled. More recently sodium selenate used as 
a soil amendment has proved effective in preventing nematode infections on the 
foliage of chrysanthemums. 

The inorganic materials most commonly used as soil amendments fall naturally 
into two groups. The first group, consisting of sulfur and liming materials, 
provide protection against certain disease-produdng organisms in an indirect 
manner, that is, the protection afforded is derived, in part at least, through soil 
pH changes, rather than through the direct fungiddal activity of the amendment. 
The second group, comprising mercury and copper, are highly fungiddal mfite- 
rials, which provide protection directly by thdr own killing power. 

Many of the inorganic soil amendments are neutralized or immobilized throu^ 
chemick reaction with various soil constituents. Since these constituents fluctu¬ 
ate in quantity among soils, it is not surprising to find conflicting results regarding 
the value of a given soil amendment in different soils. The possibility 

^ The term “amendment” is used by soil scientists for any material that is employed to 
correct unfavorable chemical or physical conditions in the soil. In this discussion, how¬ 
ever, it designates also materials designed to improve biological relationships aSeoting the 
cultivated plant. 

* Journal Series paper of the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station, Rutgers 
University, department of plant pathology. 
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of divergence in effectiveness is further magnified by differences in strains of the 
pathogene and by differences in the whole microflora, including sulfofying 
microorganisms, which may exist among soils. This divergence of results is well 
illustrated in the repoits covering the use of acidifying materials and mercurials 
in the control of such a disease as white potato scab. 

StJLFUB 

In a laboratory study of the A. scabies group, Waksman (35) found that dif¬ 
ferent isolates of the pathogene varied considerably in their ability to tolerate 
addity in artihdal media. For example, he found that some isolates grew slowly 
at a pH of 4 . 8 , whereas others made no growth bdow pH 5.6. The limiting pH 
value of the majority of strains was reported to be 5.0. Gillespie ( 12 ), as the 
result of a HiTnilar study, reported that growth of A. scabies is slower and less 
vigorous at pH 5.2 than at higher pH readings. In some instances, however, 
good growth w’as obtidned at an initial pH of 4.8. Gillespie and Hurst (18), 
after examining a number of soils of different origin and type, reported that those 
having a hydrogen-ion concentration as low as pH 5.2 rarely produce scabby 
potatoes. As a result of these and many other investigations, the maintenance of 
a soil reaction of approximately pH 5.0, throu^ the use of sulfur or add-fonning 
fertilizers, has come to be considered as a practical method of preventing excessive 
losses from scab along the Atlantic seaboard (4, 5, 13, 25, 26). In many other 
sections, however, the effectiveness of soil-addifying materials in controlling 
scab is much less dependable. Aluminum sulfate was partly effective in con¬ 
trolling scab in western New York (34) but was of no value in Wisconsin (10), 
and variable results are reported by Michigan investigators (11,37). Dippenaar 
(10) reported that, m Wisconsin, when H 2 SO 4 w'as mixed with soil and used in 
greenhouse tests it gave good scab control, but when sulfur was used in the 
held at the rate of 1,200 pounds per acre it failed to control scab. Larson and 
others (19), who worked in this same state, reported that althou^ sulfur treat¬ 
ments reduced the inddence of scab, the disease was present in appreciable 
amounts even after 2 years with soil pH readings below 5.0. Munde and 
others (29) reported that, in Michigan, sulfur reduces scab but that the disease 
was present in plots showing pH readings as low as 3.5. Mrmde further pointed 
out that the growth of A. scabies is only partly inhibited at low pH values “and 
that it gradually adapts itself to these conditions.” Taubenhaus ( 33 ) reported 
that sulfur used at the rate of 5,000 pounds per acre on soils high in caldum gave 
no appredable control of scab in Texas, and Baeder (31) reported negative results 
from the use of sulfur in Idaho. 

From the foregdng reports, it is evident that a sulfur treatment of soil is 
much less satisfactory for scab control in regions where the soil is naturally near a 
neutral reaction than it is in the Coastal Plain soils where more add soils prevail. 
Some light may have been thrown on this complex problem by Schroeder and 
Albrect (32), and later by Gries and associates (14), when they reported that 
the ealdum-potassium balance in a soil is important in determining the inddence 
of scab. It may be, as suggested by Munde and others (29) that strains of A. 
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scabies tolerant to low soil reactions are involved. Possibly, as indicated by the 
variation in the results between Dippenaar’s (10) greenhouse and field experi¬ 
ments, the problem may involve the uniform mi-ging of the sulfur and the soil. 
Survey information gathered in New York State (1), indicates that ftllrfllinft 
subsoils may favor an increase in scab on potato tubers in the plowed soil. It 
may be that in such areas the upward movement of the soU solution during dry 
periods renders that portion of the soil in which the tubers develop more alkaline, 
temporarily at least, than soil samples taken at harvest time woifid indicate. It 
is probable that the principles involved in any or all of these suggestions and 
perhaps additional ones are concerned. 

LIMINO MATSRULS 

For many years liming materials have been known to exert a suppressive 
influence on the occurrence and severity of clubroot, a disease that affects the 
roots of nearly all members of the crudferous family. WeUman (36) has pre¬ 
sented an excellent review of the literature on this subject up to 1930. In this 
same publication he presented the results of his own infonnative experiments. 
As a result of a survey made in Wisconain, Illinois, and Indiana and experiments 
conducted in the greenhouse and in the field, he concluded that hydrated lime 
[Ca(OH) 2 ], when mixed in the soil in adequate quantities, will give excellent 
control of this disease. He also reported that calcium carboirate was less effective 
than the hydroside in preventing the occurrence of clubroot, whereas potassium 
carbonate used in quantities sufficient to give a pH value of 8.1 failed to inhibit 
the disease. In one instance, soil at a pH of 7.2 that was treated with Ca(OH)i 
prevented the development of the disease when a pH change of only 0.1 was made, 
whereas CaCOs did not inhibit clubroot until a pH value of 7.9 was reached. 
From these and other considerations Wellman concluded that the H-ion concen¬ 
tration was not the limiting factor for the disease, but that “The toxicity of 
caldum hydroxide to the parasite seems to be due to a definite poisoning action 
on the organism by this chemical compound. The inhibiting effect produced on 
this disease by limes is apparently not correlated with the amount of Ca ions 
applied or the number of active OH ions observed throu^ pH-determiaation 
studies of the soil.” 

On the basis of a carefully controlled experiment, Chupp (3) reported that 
where Ca(OH )2 was used in dther sandy clay soil from New Jersey or dark loam 
from New York, complete control of this disease occurred at 7.4, whereas dubroot 
became increasingly severe below this pH reading. In 1939 Haenseler (16) 
reported that when Ca, Mg, K, or Na oxides, hydroxides, or carbonates were 
used in quantities equivalent to 1,000 and 2,000 pounds of CaO per acre, marked 
decreases in injury from the disease were obtained in all plots where the soil 
pH value was maintained at 7.0 or above, regardless of the cation used. In 
general, the carbonates gave more satisfactory results than the oxides or the 
hydroxides. Gries and assodates (14) concluded from an investigation of the 
effect of Ca-K ratios on the development of clubroot that the disease decreases 
as the pH value is increased and that at any pH level as the concentration of the 
calcium ion increases the severity of the disease decreases. 
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From the foregoing investigations it seems evident that liming materials have a 
suppressive effect on Plasmodiophora brassicae and that under some conditions 
Ca(OH )2 is more effective thflji the carbonate, whereas under other conditions 
these two materials may be used with about equal effectiveness. It also seems 
likely that both the hydroxyl and the calcium ions play a part in this suppression. 
The effect of the hydroxyl ions seems to predominate under the conditions exist¬ 
ing in some soUs, whereas under other conditions the calcium ion or the Ca and 
the OH ions jointly seem to exert the suppressive influence. 

Although tile above experimental data seem to be somewhat contradictory, it 
is probable that the explanation for these apparent contradictions lies in our 
own inability to understand all factors operative in complex soil environments 
in which the work is conducted. The variation or lack of variation in the 
relative effectiveness of Ca(OH )2 and CaCOs among soils is probably not sur¬ 
prising when we consider the fact that in soils having a high CO 2 pressure the 
Ca(OH )2 might in a very short time be almost wholly converted to CaCOs 
or CaHCOs, whereas in other soils low in moisture or CO 2 this conversion to the 
carbonate or bicarbonate may require considerable time. Under the latter 
conditions the extreme pH changes induced ly hydrated lime would be expected 
to exert a maximum influence, since the hi^ pH levels would be maintained for 
a maximum length of time. 

Calcium cyanamide (a commercial product, which is a mixture con¬ 
sisting mainly of calcium cyanamide, carl on, and calcium oxide) has been 
shown by several investigators to have a narked influence on the microflora 
and microfauna of the soil. As stated by Haenseler and Moyer (16), '‘The 
effects on the organisms may be either stimulative or depressive in nature and 
seem to be determined to a considerable extent by the soil reaction, the soil 
t3q)e, the quantity of calcium cyanamide applied, and the specific organism in¬ 
volved.” 

The fact that the effect of calcium cyanamide is influenced by the hydrogen-ion 
concentration of the soil is well explained by Crowther and Richardson (6) in 
their discussion dealing with the decomposition of calcium cyanamide in the 
soil. In this discussion it is pointed out that calcium cyanamide in a water 
solution forms, among other thinp, free cyanamide: 

CaCN* + H2O H2CN2 + CaO 

In an alkaline solution, free cyanamide polymerizes almost quantitatively to 

NH2 

dicyanodiaimde, 0=NH , whereas in an acid solution free cyanamide is hydro- 

in.cN 

lized to urea, 0=C . With this variation in decomposition products it is 



not surprising to find the following statements (16) in the literature dealing with 
calcium cyanamide: "A greater decrease in the number of fungi resulted in soils 
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which were near the neutral point in sc^ reaction than in soils which were more 
add”; and, again, “The effect of caldum cyanamide on the soil microflora seemed 
to be more closdy correlated with the soil reaction than mth the quantity of the 
material used.” 

As the result of these investigations Haenseler and Moyer (16) made the 
following statement: ‘ Tn greenhouse tests, caldum cyanamide was about two and 
one-half times as effective as an equal quantity of hydrated lime in controlling 
clubroot infection shortly after application.” In ad^tion to the possible value 
of caldum cyanamide in clubroot control, these investigators found it to be of 
value in reducing seed decay and seedling damping-off when incorporated in the 
soil or used as a side-dressing. The margin of safety between control and seed 
injury, however, was found to be small. 

COPPEB 

It is not surprising to And evidence that when copper compounds are used in 
the soil for protection against plant parasites, thdr value as fungiddes varies 
considerably. Not only does their protective value vary among soils, but the 
occurrence and severity of plant injury likewise vary. As early as 1898 Halsted 
(17) reported that copper compounds, when mixed in the soil, gave variable 
results in the control of potato scab, and Lutman and Cunningham (21) reported 
no control from the use of such compoimds in experiments conducted in Vermont. 
That the soil and compounds vithin the soil markedly affect the degree of injury 
from the use of copper is illustrated by the well-known fact that less red copper 
oxide should be dusted on seeds that are to be planted in light soil than on those 
to be planted in soils containing a considerable quantity of clay or organic 
noatter. Poole (30) reported that when sweet potato sprouts were dipped in a 
20-20-60 bordeaux mixture just before being set in the field, good control of stem 
rot (Ftisanum hyperoxysporum) was obtained. In New Jersey it has been found 
that the value of the treatment may be modified by soil factors which influence 
copper solubility, such as hydrogen-ion concentration or adsorptive capacity. 

In an experiment conducted in New Jersey, sweet potato sprouts treated vith 
a 20-20-60 bordeaux mixture and untreated check plants were set in a light 
sandy loam soil having a pH value of 4.8 and in Sassafras loam having a pH of 
7.0. All plants used in this experiment, Avith the exception of the treated sprouts 
set in the sandy loam soil, started well. The plants in this treatment started 
with considerable difficulty, and 5 per cent of them died as a result of injury. 
After these plants became established, however, they also made good growth. 

When the plants were harvested, an examination revealed 53 per cent scurf- 
infected potatoes on the untreated plants grown in the sandy loam soil and only 
7 per cent infected potatoes on the treated plants on the same soil. In Sassafras 
loam the counts made on the fleshy roots taken from the untreated plants re¬ 
vealed 77 per cent scurf, whereas the treated plants produced a crop of which 
46 per cent showed scurf. 

Although the soil factors responrible for the differences in plant toxidty and 
disease control were not determined in this experiment, it would appear that the 
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add soil reaction in the sandy loam is suffident to increase significantly the solu¬ 
bility of the copper, as compared ■with the neutral soil. The dijfferences in copper 
solubility betTveen the two soils might be further enhanced by the fact that the 
heavier Sassafras loam possessed considerably hi^er copper-adsorplive powers 
than did the sandy loam. 

The effects of sudi factors as sdl pH and organic matter content on the activity 
of copper were further illustrated in an experiment conducted by Ehienseler and 
Hammer, the results of which have not heretofore been published. In this 
experiment Sassafoas loam having a pH value of 6.4 was mixed with various 
amounts of CUSO 4 and placed in pots. Another quantity of this soil was made 
neutral in reaction, with lime, after which it was mixed with various quantities 
of CuSO* and placed in earthenware crocks. A third series was simil arly pre¬ 
pared from a soil high in organic matter (peat) having a pH of about 6.0. Cow- 
peas were then planted in all pots. Germination was retarded greatly in the 
add soil when more than 400 pounds of CUSO 4 per acre was used. In the neutral 
sdl, retardation of germination resulted when more than 800 pounds of CUSO 4 
per acre was used. Retardation in germination was less evident in the soil hi^ 
in organic matter than in either of the more highly mineral soils. Growth of 
the cowpeas was retarded in the add Sassafras loam when 200 poimds or more 
of CUSO 4 per acre was used, whereas in the neutral soils equal retardation did 
not occur until 1,600 pounds of CUSO 4 was used. In the peat soil, CUSO 4 at 
the rate of 6,400 pounds per acre did not retard growth. 

A recent investigation by Martin and Leach (24) on the infiuence of certain 
proteins and protdn decomposition products on the solubility of cuprous oxide in 
relation to its toxidty as a fungidde revealed timt products of protein decomposi¬ 
tion may markedly increase the solubility of this copper compound. For 
example, doubly distilled water dissolved from 0.6 to 0.8 p.p.m. of copper from 
yellow cuprous oxide during a 7-day period. When glydne was added to the 
distilled water at the rate of 1 gm. in 100 cc., enou^ of the cuprous oxide was 
dissolved to bring the copper content of the solution to 2,200 p.pm. It was 
also discovered that “The copper liberated by these nitrogenous compounds is 
equally as toxic as the copper dissolved in distilled water provided no excess of 
nitrogenous compounds is present. However, the threshold of toxicity in p.pm. 
is greatly increased when an excess of these compoimds is present, 1 per cent 
^ydne raising the toxicity threshold from 0.3 p.pm. to 225 p.pm.” 

As a result of recent studies, Linn (20) and Marsh (23) report that when 
caldum chloride, magnesium chloride, or potassium chloride is present in the 
media with copper in excessive amounts it, like the protein decomposition prod¬ 
ucts, exerts a depressing effect upon the toxidty of copper to certain fungi. 
Thou^ thdr investigations cover concentrations much lower than those which 
exist in soils, this antidotal action may be of importance in determining 
the effidency of such fun^ddes as copper or mercury in a scril. 

Since inorganic salts and products of protein decomposition are common 
constituents of soUs, it seems reasonable to expect that such products, together 
with the composition and the pH value of the soil, would the solubility 
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and toxicity of copper compounds used as soil amendments or as seed or sprout 
treatments in the soil. The interactions of these several variables may account 
for some of the variability in protection and injury experienced with copper 
compounds in soils. 


MERCURY 

Experiments with mercury for the control of such diseases as scab and Khizoc- 
tonia of white potatoes and scab of ^adiolus (Phytomonas marginata) have given 
erratic results. Two experiments conducted in New Jersey will amply illustrate 
this fact. 

In one Md, calomel at the rate of 6 pounds per acre was applied with the 
fertilizer. At harvest time 89.3 pa: cent of the potatoes from the calomel-treated 
rows were free from scab, and only 2.2 per cent were unsalable, whereas untreated 
rows produced potatoes of which only 32.8 per cent were free of scab and 37.4 
per cent unsalable. In another field, the potatoes harvested from rows treated 
with calomel at the rate of 5 pounds per acre, applied in the fertilizer, produced 
potatoes that were 97.4 per cent scabby, of which 82 per c^t were unsalable. 
In this field the rows that were not treated with calomel produced potatoes that 
were 59.2 per cent scabby, of which 11.5 per cent were imsalable. The results 
of these two experiments are characteristic of those from other sections. In¬ 
vestigations in New Jersey (27), Long Island (7), and Canada (22) report excel¬ 
lent results in the control of potato scab from the use of mercurials, whereas up¬ 
state New York (34), Michigan (18), and parts of New Jersey (28) report no 
control following thdr use. In fact, as illustrated in the New Jersey data pre¬ 
sented above, in many of these sections not only do the mercurials fail to control 
scab, but an actual increase in scab may follow their use. 

In an investigation of the effects of calomel on potato scab as influenced by 
sources of soil and of A. scabies inoculiun, KehEhi^t (18) found that calomd 
had a controlling effect on scab when potatoes were grown in pots of Long Island 
soils that had not been artificially inoculated. Calomd-treated soil from the 
same locality produced significantly more scab, however, than did untreated 
soil when Michigan strains of A. scabies were used. This variation between 
areas, in respect to scab control, may be markedly influenced by the strains of 
the pathogene concerned, as illustrated by the following significant statements 
by KenKhight: 

1 

In local [Michigan] soil that had been fumigated with carbon disulphide and desiccated, 
calomel caused increases in scabbing, giving signihcant differences at 50 and 350 p.p.m. 

In Long Island soil that had been steamed and infested with Michigan strains of AcUno- 
myceSj calomel at 50 and 850 p.p.m. had no appreciable effect on scabbing while 1,000 p*p4n. 
gave a highly signiffcant increase. 

In Long Island soil that had been steamed to remove contamination and reinfested with 
strains of Actinomyces from Long Island, calomel at 1,000 p.p.m. gave complete control 
of scab. 

In local [Michigan] soil that had been sterilized and infested with Long Island strains of 
Actinomyces calomel caused a signiffcant reduction in scabbing at all rates of treatment, 
virtually eliminating scab at 1,000 p.pjn. 
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Tliat these variations in the effectiveness of mercurials in the control of scab 
are due largely to a variation in tolerance to mercury by strains of parasitic 
Actirumyces is further shown (18) by the fact that some of the isolates from 
Michigan tolerated a concentration of mercuric chloride more than 100 times 
that of certain isolates from regions where mercurials are effective. KenKmght 
further reported that the population of Actinomyces in Michigan soil infested 
with local strains gave an inirial reduction in numbers ‘‘but that those that could 
tolerate the mercurials multiplied apparently as a result of reduction in competi¬ 
tion from other organisms.” This last statement may explain why mercurials 
actually increase the incidence and severity of scab in some soils. It seems 
likely that this treatment, by reducing competition, allows for an actual increase 
in the numbers of parasitic Actinomyces. 

TABLE 1 


Effect of soils and the placement of mercurials in controlling rhizoctonia stem lesions on 

potatoes 



son.^ 

I.OCA.TIOKOPHgO 

CONDITION OF POTATO STEUS 

KnUBEK 

Healthy 

Slight to 
medium cankers 

Severely can¬ 
kered or cut ofi 

1 

■ 

1 inch below and 1 inch to side 

per cent 

66.7 

per cent 

23.8 

per cent 

9.6 

2 

■ 

of seed piece 

As in treatment 1, but mercurial 

60.1 

32.6 

17.3 

1 

3 

A 

separated from seed by 1 inch 
air space 

]Mixed through soil 

90.0 

10.0 

0.0 

4 

A 

Check, no Hg 

20.0 

28.0 

62.0 

6 

B 

As in treatment 1 

6.7 

13.3 

80,0 

6 

B 

As in treatment 2 

6.1 

11.6 

83.3 

7 

B 

As in treatment 3 

68.8 

25.0 

6.2 

8 

B 

Check, no Hg 

0.0 

18.2 

81.8 


* Soil A, Sassafras loam; soil B, a dark sandy loam containing greensand marl. 


Although a variation in the strains of the pathogene present in a soil is un¬ 
doubtedly of importance when dealing with the effectiveness of a soil amendment, 
so too are those soil factors that influence the availability, mobility, and chemical 
state of the disinfesting agent used. Soils containing ingredients capable of 
precipitating or binding the quantity of mercury used, leaving only slightly 
available compounds or complex formations, would undoubtedly adversely affect 
the disinfecting value of a mercurial. The failure of mercurials to offer protection 
may be pronounced when they are placed some distance from the zone where 
protection is needed, as is the case where mercury is applied in the fertilizer band 
2 to 3 inches away from the potato seed piece. 

The effect on disease control of immobilizing the mercury is illustrated in 
table 1. In this experiment Sassafras loam, in which mercury is effective as a 
fungicide, was placed in 2-gallon pots and planted, at a depth of 4 inches, with 
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potato seed pieces severely spotted with Bhizoctonia sclerotia. In treatment 1, 
calomel at the rate of 25 p.p jn. (based on total soil in pot) was placed in a band 
1 inch below and 1 inch to the side of the seed pieces. In treatment 2,themeroury 
was also placed below and to the side of the seed pieces; however, in this case the 
soil in which the mercury was placed was separated by a 1-inch dead air space, by 
means of a screen, from the soU in which the potato sets were planted. In treat¬ 
ment 3, the mercurial was mixed throughout the body of the soil. In treatment 
4, no mercurial was used. Treatments 5,6,7, and 8 are replications of treatments 
1,2,3, and 4 with the exception that in these instances a dark sandy loam (soil B) 
containing large quantities of greensand marl was used. In this soil, a mercury 
treatment, as used in the field, has never been of much value. In this experiment, 
mercurials were uniformly effective in soil A, regardless of placement. The 
fact that a separation bya dead air space from the soil in which the seed piece was 
growing (treatment 2) failed to impair to a serious degree the effidency of the 
mercurial, demonstrates the significance of vapors as a mobile form of mercury in 
the soil. Undoubtedly mercury in solution also is an important migrating form 
in some soils. In soil B, the failure to provide protection when the mercmy was 
placed a short distance from the seed piece (treatments 5 and 6), while providing 
protection when it was mixed in the soil around the seed piece (treatment 7), 
demonstrates the power of some soils to prevent effective migration of mercury. 

In an experiment conducted by R. P. White and the author, gladiolus corms 
severely infested with scab, a bacterial disease, were dipped in a suspension of 
calomel used at the strength of 1 pound in gallons of water, than planted in 
soil A (Sassafras loam) from New Jersey and soil C (Volusia) from New York. 
Untreated conns were also planted in pots containing these same sdls. In this 
experiment the mercury-dip treatment provided excellent protection in soil A 
but failed to control the disease in soil C, despite the fact that the mercury was 
deposited on the surface of the corms. Where these same two soils were used 
in a Rhizoctonia stem lesion control experiment, the results were simi1a,r to those 
reported for ^adiolus scab. Calomel (26 p.p.m.) mixed throu^ the soil gave 
good control in soil A and only poor to mUd protection in sc^ C. 

In these experiments we have seen that there are soiIb (A) in which mercurials 
are effective, whether they are separated from the potato seed piece by a short 
distance or placed in the exact location where fungicidal protection is needed. 
There are other soils (B) in which mercurials are incapable of migrating 2 to 3 
inches in quantities sufficient to be effective, but will provide protection against 
stem cankers when the fungidde is placed in the immediate location where fungi¬ 
cidal protection is to be offered. There are also soils (C) in which the effective¬ 
ness of the mercurial is largely destroyed even when placed in the location where 
protection is to be offered. In this connection the mercury-binding power of 
these soils against water leaching seems to be significant. Twenty-five grams of 
air-dried soil C will bind 0.2070 gm. of mercury as H^O», whereas sdl B holds 
0.1380 gm. and soil A immobilizes 0.0460 gm. before allowing mercury to be 
washed from the soil in the water leachate. 

An example of what appears to be the reduction of mercurial efficaciousness 
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by straight precipitation was encountered in a part of a field in whicb sulfur had 
been recently mixed through the soil to a depth of 3 to 4 inches. In this part of 
the field a mercurial was less effective than where sulfur had not been applied. 
Perhaps some of the effectiveness of the mercurial was destroyed by the produc¬ 
tion of a most stable form of mercury, the sulfide. 

Another factor* in addition to mercury-binding or precipitation by the soil 
seems to influence the effectiveness of a mercurial under some conditions. For 
example, if an oxidizing material such as potassium permanganate is mixed with 
the soil in which the calomel is placed in treatments 1 or 2 (table 1), the effective¬ 
ness of the mercurial is largely destroyed. The same is true if the potassium 
permanganate is niixed in soil located in a layer between the mercurial and the 
seed piece. On the other hand, when metallic zinc is mixed with the calomel in 
treatments 1 and 2, the effectiveness of the treatment is increased. Perhaps the 
action of the zinc is to convert calomel iato metallic mercury, which would have 
the effect of increasing the volume of mercury vapor (8)These views in general 
have been substantiated by Booer (2). 

NEW DEVELOPMENTS 

Dimock (9) recently reported that sodium selenate used as a soil treatment gave 
excellent control of foliar nematodes of chrysanthemums. Though sdenates 
are extremely toxic to animals, they may be useful for protection of ornamental 
plants. 

In preliminary experiments evidence has been obtained which indicates that 
when disodium ethylene bisdithicarbamate is mixed in the soil in which certain 
plants are growing, not only are diseases affecting the roots controlled, but suf¬ 
ficient amendment is translocated to the foliage to offer some protection against 
certain foliage diseases and insect pests. If, as this suggests, foliage diseases 
can be controlled by the use of soil amendments that are nontoxic to humans, then 
a new approach to plant protection becomes available to us. 
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VOIATILE SOIL FUMIGANTS FOR PLANT DISEASE CONTROL 

A. G. NEWHALL 
Cornell Univertity 

There are a number of important pathogens that can attack a variety of host 
plants, that persist in the soil for many years, and that cannot always be con¬ 
trolled economically by rotations, by a change in growing methods, or by the use 
of resistant varieties. Moreover, not infrequently a new or hitherto unreported 
soil-borne disease breaks out in a new area and threatens a widely pown crop, 
like the bulb nematode, Ditylenchus dipsaci, in certain onion regions of New York; 
the southern Sderotium rot of sugar beet, S. rolfsii, in California; the golden 
nematode, Heterodera rostochiensis, in potato fields of Long Island; the Phymoto- 
tricum root rot in sections of the South; and the root-knot nematode, Heterodera 
marioni, and the sugar-beet nematode, H. sehaetii, in various parts of the world. 

An effident, cheap soil treatment to eradicate new or local outbreaks before 
they become widespread and to aid in the control of old established ones would 
be most welcome. Though the greatest need is for a cheap nemadde, the treat¬ 
ment would be more useful if it could also be employed against fungi in the 
genera Armellaria, Botr3rtis, Fusarium, Omphalia, Plasmodiophora, Thielavia, 
VerticiUiiun, Pythimn, Rhizoctonia, Phytophthora, and Sderotinia. 

Certain soil disinfestants* such as formaldehyde, carbon disulfide, and hydrogen 
cyanide have been employed on a small scale for years in the fonn of aqueous 
(benches, emulsions, or solutions. It has been assumed that the water was 
necessary to bring about penetration and contact with all parts of the soil. The 
large quantities of water required, 20,000 to 40,000 gallons per acre, the labor of 
applying drenches, and the expense of $300 to $600 an acre, all limit the drench 
method to land powing crops of hi^ value. 

The application of undilut^, volatile fumigants by regularly spaced injections 
or by subsurface parallel streams offers an easier, less expensive, more rapid way 
of treating largo areas of soil which have been uneconomical to treat hitherto. 
Extension of the method will depend on finding cheaper fumigants and on 
further studies of the factors governing their successful employment. 

THB IDEAL SOIL FOMIOAI^ 

like steam, the perfect soil fumigant should be able to kill a variety of micro¬ 
organisms, insects, and weed seeds. It should be inexpensive, noniofiammable, 
easy to handle, and harmless to the operator and the equipment employed. It 
should be quick to penetrate and do its work, both deeply and on the surface 
layers, yet quick to leave the soil or else be harmless to subsequent plant powth. 
It should not be so phjdiocidal that its fumes are harmful to living plants near by, 
nor so unstable that it can not be stored ea^y and safely. No substance yet 

‘ Since soil does not become infected iritb nematodes or fungi any more than a lake be¬ 
comes infected with fish or weeds, but merely infested, soil fumigants are therefore not used 
as disinfectants, but as disinfestants. 
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meets all of these requirements, but several have been or are being developed 
Tvhich are suitable for specific pests and cheap enough to meet some of today’s 
needs. 


METHODS OF TESTING VOLATILE SOIL FUMIGANTS 

O’Kane (9) seems to have been one of the first to study the diffusion pattern 
of a fumigant injected into soil. He found that a S-dram dose of carbon disulfide 
Tras lethal to ants buried a maximum lateral distance of 4 or 6 inches from the 
point of injection. Several workers have employed similar techniques with dif¬ 
ferent fungi, in culture and as sclerotia, with infected roots, bulbs, and seeds, and 
with nematodes for test organisms. Chitwood (4) thus found the ma.ximum 

TABLE 1 


Comparison of several soil fumigants in the control of the root-knot nematode 


3SEATUENTS 

DOSAGE* 

MEAK NtnCBfiE EOOT CALLS 
ON TEST PLANTS IN 6 WEEKS 

Checks. 

nil. 

440.0 


18.50 

599.0 

Propylene dichloride. 

8.25 

336.0 


12.50 

176.0 


1.25 

97.0 

Bichlorisopropyl ether. 

2.50 

65.0 


5.00 

0.6 


3.00 

37.0 

Dowfume G.f. 

4.00 

16.0 


6.00 

2.6 


1.25 

27.0 

Bichlorethyl ether.► 

2.60 

3.4 


6.00 

....t 


♦Amount on 10-inch centers, 

t A 3 to 1 mixture of ethylene dichloride and carbon tetrachloride containing 10 per 
cent methyl bromide. 

t Too toxic for any plant growth for months. 

killing range, or k value, for a 2-ml. dose of chloropicitn against the bulb nema¬ 
tode DUylenchus dipsad in a sandy soil, under certain moisture and temperature 
conditions, to be about 6 inches. He showed that the upper 8 inches of soil 
can be fumigated with a minimum of overlapping if the injections are made at 
the comers of contiguous equilateral triangles of such size that their centers 
are at a distance from each comer equal to the maximum effective killing range 
for the chemical and dosage employed. Thus the most efficient ultilization of 
any chemical, in terms of horizontal spadng, is obtained when application points 
are located in straight parallel rows 1.6 k apart, and when injection points in 
each row are 1.732 k apart. Each injection will then fumigate an area 2.598 
i®. If ^ is expressed in inches, then the number of applications per acre will be 
2,414,411 k^, and similarly the number per square yard will be 498.8 -r- it®. 
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A value for of 6 inches dictates the spacing of application points 10.4 inches 
apart in rows 9 inches apart for complete coverage with least overlapping. This 
spacing of the injections for chloropicrin has become standard practice in the 
Northeast. In the drier, warmer sections of the South and W^est a 12-inch 
spacing is generally considered adequate. 

like O’Kane, Chitwood found that horizontal and vertical k values were not 
identical. The lethal pattern about an injection point becomes somewhat pear- 
shaped, which perhaps is to be expected of a gas heavier than air, and may 
account for occasional failure to kill all nemas in the first inch or two of soil. 

The writer’s students. Stark and Lear, have done pilot testing of several cheoai- 
cals in a variety of soils and under various temperature and moisture conditions 
in 1-gallon gjazed crocks. The results of two of these tests are given in tables 1 


TABLE 2 


Nemaddal action and toxicity of some 'potential soil fumigants 


TREATMENT 


Check. 

1, l-Dichloroethane. 

Dowfume G. 

Ethylene dichloride, 

Xylene. 

Ethylene dibromide 


■} 


DOSAGE 

MEAN NUMBER 
OF \7££DS 

MEAN HEIGHT 
OF TOMATOES 

MEAN NUMBER 
OF NEMATODE 
OAIXSIN 6 
T7EEHS 

mL 

0 




7.5 




12.0 




7.6 




12.0 

13 



8.5 

10 


0 

17.0 

8 


0 

1.26 

24 


0.60 

2.60 

9 

9 

0 

3.75 

6 

8 

0 

6.00 

7 

9 

0 


and 2. Following these crock tests it has been found advisable to make tests of 
the phytoddal properties and persistence of the better fumigants in the soil 
before taking them to a commercial greenhouse for small plot testing under the 
conditions a grower must cope with. These semifinal tests are more valuable 
if they can be made both summer and winter. 

FACTOKS AFFECTING BFFICIBNCT OF A SOIL FUMIGANT 

The role played by adsorption and by some other factors has recently been 
studied by Stark® in connection with chloropicrin and other fumigants. For 
this he used a gas-tight chamber in which was placed a wd^ed quantity of sdl 
on a molybdenum pan suspended by a very sensitive molybdenum wire spring. 
A measured quantity of the fumigant was introduced into a wick suspended in 
the chamber. Subsequent stretching of tiie spring, previously calibrated with 

* Stark, F. L., Jr. Investigatioss relevant to the use of chloropiorin for soil fumigation. 
Thesis, Cornell University, 1945. 
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known wdghts, fumish.ed a direct measure of the amount of gas adsorbed by the 
soil. This elongation was observed and measured by means of a cathetometer. 

Stark found that the ratios adsorbed by particles of soil of different sizes were 
as follows, when that adsorbed by very find sand (particle size 20 to 246/*) was 
taken as unity: silt (particle size 2 to 20/t) 4, clay (size 1 to 2/t) 12, and coUoidal 
clay (fflze < 0.6/*) 36. Stated differently, the dry sand fraction of a mineral 
soil could adsorb from a given initial concentration of chloropicrin up to 0.18 
per cent of its wd^t at 30° C., whereas the silt fraction could adsorb 0.8 per 
cent, the clay 3.2 per cent, and the coUoidal clay fraction nearly 10 per cent of its 
dry wfflght. This means that the amount of gas adsorbed by any soU is largely 
dependeat upon the size of the clay fraction. The process is exothermic, re¬ 
versible, unimolecular, and with the clay fraction almost linear in relation to 
temperature, thou^ at low temperatures some capillary condensation may occur 
to increase the amount adsorbed. Stark found that the process was less pro¬ 
nounced at higher humidities but was not affected by aggregation of the soil 
particles, by changes in pH, or by the presence of organic matter in the form of 
dry muck, peat, or horse manure. 

In comparing the lethal action of chloropicrin in soils of three textures, each' 
at three different temperatures and three moisture levels. Stark found that the 
higher the clay fraction, the better was the survival of the test organism (w'heat) 
and hence the less toxic was the chloropicrin at a ^ven dosage rate. Further¬ 
more, additions of ground charcoal to a soil completely inhibited the toxic action 
of a certain dosage of the gas. The three factors governing adsorption were 
found, therefore, to be the size of the soil particles, the soil temperature, and the 
concentration of the gas. The amount of adsorption of different fumigants 
seemed to be related to their boiling points. Thus chloropicrin (boiling point 
113° C.) was more highly adsorbed than ethylene dichloride (boiling point 83°), 
and carbon disulfide (boiling point 46°) was adsorbed least of aU three. 

Stark found a significant reduction in efficacy when the soil temperature at the 
time of treatment was reduced from 85° F. to 73° F. High soil moisture content 
reduced effectiveness markedly. A moisture content amounting to 10 or 15 per 
cent of the soil capacity, he believed to be optimum for maximum lethal effect. 

'Withholding the water seal for as much as 2 hours after the chloropicrin was 
injected resulted in as poor control as thou^ no seal was applied. A water seal 
was found to be more important on light sandy soil than on heavy. A seal made 
by 12 ^llons to 100 square feet (roughly 1 pint per square foot) was as good as 
one in which twice this amount of water was employed. Some of these findings 
of Stark are already known to hold for certain other soil fumigants. 

CHLOBOPICBIN 

Ever since the work of Johnson (6), chloropicrin has become, for lack of a better 
one, a yardstick by which other fumigants are measured. It exhibits fungiddal 
mid herbaddal properties to a considerable degree at the lethal dosage rates 
employed for the control of nematodes. It lacks the fire hazard of carbon disul¬ 
fide but is corrosive to metals, can cause sMn bums, and is extremely ph 3 rtoddal. 
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Its lacrimatmg and vomiting features are variously heralded as an unmitigated 
evil and a good safety feature. But all agree expense prevents its greater use on 
land devoted to low-value crops, as does also the necessitj’^ of providing a water 
or other tjnpe seal for a day or two after treatment. 

As commonly employed in greenhouses, for potting soil, composts, coldframes, 
and occasionally field soUs, it is injected 3 to 6 inches deep in holes 9 to 12 inches 
apart, or in continuous flow beneath the soil in rows 10 inches apart at the rate of 
200 to 600 pounds per acre. A standard dose is from 2 to 4 ml. per injection 
on 10- to 12-inch centers. Impervious covers for treated soil, such as a gasproof 
cloth for compost piles, glue-coated paper for seedbeds, and closed containers 
for potting and mushroom casing soils, are recommended. Where these are 
unobtainable, a water seal, obtained by sprinkling the surface, has given about 
85 per cent as good results according to Godfrey and Yormg (5). The majority 
of commerdal jobs of soil fumigation are sealed this way now. 

A 48-hour period of confinement is long enou^ for maximum results with 
chloropicrin. It may be safe to plant treated soil with some seeds in a week, 
but seedlings cannot be transplanted into treated soil until all odor of the gas 
has disappeared. Hot, dry conditions and stirring hasten its escape. The 
sclerotia-forming fungi are somewhat diOBicult to Mil, particularly if their sclerotia 
are in a dry condition at the time of treatment. The work of Stark and others 
indicates that whenever the soil is below 65° F., or is too wet, or contains con¬ 
siderable clay or when adequate facilities for prompt covering are not available 
it is well to increase the dosage rate by 50 to 150 per cent. 

CARBON DISULFIDE 

Were it not for its infiammable and somewhat disagreeable nature, carbon 
disulfide might find more favor, for it is a moderately good nemacide and not 
very expensive. Bliss (1) in California, and Godfrey and Young (5), in Texas, 
have rated it as a fairly good fungicide, and tree roots are more tolerant to it 
than to some other fumigants. Some workers have reported good control of 
root-knot nematode from applications as low as 500 poimds per acre in seed¬ 
beds, although 1,000 pounds is a more commonly mentioned figure where deeper 
control is needed. This is 8.25 ml. per injection per square foot and would cost 
approximately $90 an acre. It is said to take a ton to the acre to MU dry sclerotia 
of Sderotium rolfsii. 

For best results with lowest dosage rates the ground should be covered with 
gasproof paper or a water seal. However, in California where carbon disulfide 
is used as a weed MUer it is sometimes appUed by means of a mechanical subsoil 
injector foUowed by a rut fiUer and a heavy roUer which seems to reduce the need 
for special cover. 


DD MIXTURE 

The announcement of Carter (2), that DD mixture was doing the work of 
controllmg root knot on pineapples in Hawaii at much less expense than chloro¬ 
picrin, aroused widespread interest in this petroleum industry by-product in the 
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manufacture of allyl alcohol. In the crude form, composition of which may be 
varied somewhat, the mixture is said to contain approximately 33 per cent 1,2- 
dichloropropane and 63 per cent 1,3-dichloropropylene with about 6 per cent 
of higher-boiling trichlorides of propane. It has a boiling range of 95® to 150® F 
which means it is less volatile than several other fumigants. 

In our tests and from correspondence with others who have used it we have 
concluded that DD mixture is an excellent nemadde when used in sufl&cient 
quantity, 500-700 poimds per acre ($75-$ 105),* but that it has rather limited 
fungicidal and herbaddal properties. It may remain in the soil for rather long 
I)eriods of time, often to the detriment of subsequent crop growth. 

TABLE 3 


Yield of fall tomatoes and control of root-knot nematode obtained with several soil fumigants 

in a commercial greenhouse 


TtnnoAirr 

DOSAGE* PEE IN¬ 
JECTION ON 10- 
INCH GENTSES 

PEUIT OBTAINSD 
PEE PLANT 

MEAN AMOUNT OP 
GAIX POSUATION 
ON EOOTSt 

Check. 

DD mixture. 

Chloropicrin.| 

Chloropicrin -f ethylene dichloride (1-9)_ 

Chloropicrin + methyl bromide (3-1). 

Dowfume G (10 per cent CHsBr).| 

ffiZ. 

4.18 

1.61 

2.58 

7.35 

1.80 

4.19 

6.16 

8.64 

lls. 

4.54 

5.45 

5.50 

5.67 

5.35 

5.80 

5.65 

5.38 

5.47 

2.80 

1.25 

0.95 

0.98 

0.99 

0.96 

0.70 

0,67 

0.76 

Least difference required for odds 19:1. 


mSM 


99:1. 



■Bl 


* For an indication of equivalent rates in pounds per acre and for costs of materials 
see table 5. 

t Boots in the five replicated plots were scored by a system in which 0 means no infec¬ 
tion and 4.00 means maximum possible. Anything below 1 represents satisfactory control. 

In a recent experiment performed by Lear and Stark in which DD was com¬ 
pared with chloropicrin and Dowfume G (containing 10 per cent methyl bromide) 
for depth of penetration in barrels of soil infested with root knot, DD mixture 
killed nearly all nemas to a depth of 27 inches, or the bottom of the barrel, whereas 
standard dosages of the other two were lethal to depths of only 10 or 12 inches. 
This faculty could be of great value in the treatment of old greenhouse soil 
heavily infested with n em a s to a depth of several feet. It mi^t also be very 
useful in the control of the sugar-beet nematode, where Thome (14) has shown 
that one of the biggest obstades to successful chemical control has been the in¬ 
ability of chemicals, caldum cyanide in particular, to penetrate and kill the 13 
per cent of the nematode population which he found resided below the first foot. 

* Price of 15 cents a pound is an estimate based on conversationB with company officials. 
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Another of the hopeful features about DD mixture is that its hi^er boiling 
range or lower volatility make it unnecessary to cover treated soil with even a 
water seal, which, if true under all drcumstances, is a matter of considerable 
importance. The results of a greenhouse test of four fumigants including DD 
mixture are summarized in table 3. Tests made with propylene dichloiide have 
shown this constituent of DD mixture not to be nemaddal (see table 1), from 
which it may be concluded that this property is derived from the 1,3-dichloro- 
propylene. 

G. K. Parris* has made over a dozen tests with DD as a fungidde and nemadde 
at Norfolk, 'Virginia. He obtained excdlent control of root knot nematodes 
by applications as low as 200 to 400 pounds per acre with holes spaced 12 inches 
apart and found control to last for more than 9 months. Even 500 pounds 
per acre, however, failed to control weeds, and 1,000 pounds failed to control 
damping-off due to Bhizoctonia, Fusarium, or Pythium. Unless soil was warm, 
phytoddal effects of treatment lasted for several weeks. 

Other high-boiling-point materials that seem, from prduhinary tests, to have 
dmilar abilities to control nematodes indude pentachlorethane, tetrachlorethane, 
dichlorisopropyl ether, and ethylene dibromide. Some of them are powerful 
nemaddes but are also very phytoddal, necessitating long intervals between 
the time of treatment and replanting, a disadvantage which deni^ them a place 
in greenhouse work but may not unfit them for use out of doors in warm climates. 

BTHTLBNE DICHLOEIDE 

Ethylene dichloride is a cheap solvent for oils, waxes, and certain alkaloids 
and is widely used as a constituent of some insectiddal fumigants. Althou^ the 
effective dosage rate against nematodes is five to seven times as large as that of 
chloropicrin (10 to 15 ml. per square foot), nevertheless the cost per unit area 
of soil is less than half as high, according to Chitwood (3). It has other ad¬ 
vantages, rince it is not disagreeable to handle, not corrosive to metals or skin, 
and not very phytoddal. Its main drawbacks are that it is not a good fun^dde, 
that it does not kill weed seeds very well, and that it requires nearly a ton to the 
acre to kill nematodes. 

Mixtures of ethylene dichloride and diloropicrin have ^ven good nematode 
control at mterme^ate costs, according to Ncwhall and Stark (8). The propor¬ 
tion used has usually been a 9-to-l mixture, which still possesses all the bad fea¬ 
tures of strai^t chloropicrin and fails to reduce the cost of treatment enough to 
make it very worthwhile. 

In two fidd tests against the onion-bulb nematode, DUylenckus dvpsad, made 
on muck land, the writer obtained very good control with applications as low 
as 6 ml. on 10-inch centers, or an expenditure of approximately $90 an acre. 
It is unfortunate, since it is abundant and cheap, that the rdated compound, 
propylene dichloride, diows no nemaddal properties (table 1). 

4 Summarized here from unpublished data with his kind permission. Since this article 
was prepared, the following paper has been published: Pabbis, G. E. 1045 The nemato- 
cidal and fungicidal value of D-D mixture and other soil fumigants. Phytopath. 35:771-780. 
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METHYL BROMIDE 

The noninflainmahle, noncorrosive fumigant methyl bromide has been rapidly 
exploited since its first use in France 12 years ago. Its low boiling point, 4,6° C., 
and high volatility, 1,824 mm. vapor pressure at 25° C., enable it to penetrate 
rapidly and adapt it to fumigation work at lower temperatures than some other 
fumigants. Many plants can stand concentrations of more than a pound to 
1,000 cubic feet, and it has someherbacidal and fungicidal properties in addition 
to its high toxicity to nematodes and insects. 

Since Taylor and McBeth (12) first showed that, if this fumigant was confined 
under a gasproof (glue-coated paper) cover, the root knot nematode could be 
destroyed in an outdoor seedbed by the introduction of 80 ml. per cubic meter 
(a poimd of methyl bromide per 112 cubic feet of soil), a number of workers have 
tested it. Godfrey and Young (5) successfully employed a dosage of 2| ml. 
per cubic foot, in gastight containers against nematodes and fungi. The writer 
killed large, damp sclerotia of Sclerotinia sclerotiorum buried 8 inches deep in 
outdoor piles of rather wet potting soil at a temperature of 53° F. with 2 pounds 
of methyl bromide to the cubic yard when covered with glue-coated paper. A 
dose of 1 pound was not quite sufficient in another test under similar temperature 
conditions w^hen the sclerotia were dry at the time they were buried, but it did 
give good control of damping-off organisms. 

Methyl bromide comes in 1-pound cans and in metal cylinders, and at ordinary 
temperatures, above 41° F., it is under several pounds pressure. Convenient 
dispensers have recently been devised whiph aid materially in handling it. In 
addition it can be dissolved in various other solvents of higher boiling points such 
as alcohol, xjdol, ethylene dichloiide, and carbon tetrachloride to enable it to be 
handled in open containers at ordinary temperatures. Much of the recent work 
on the control of nematodes and fungi has been done with such solutions (11). 
One composed of a 3-to-l mixture of ethylene chloride and carbon tetrachloride 
plus 10 per cent methyl bromide is now marketed under the trade name ‘^Dow- 
fume G.” Another containing 15 per cent methyl bromide in xylol is called 
“Iscobrome.^* 

That methyl bromide solutions possess rapid penetrating power is indicated by 
a recent experiment performed by Lear. To a series of 1-gallon crocks of soil 
infested with a quantity of fresh, unrotted nematode galls, standard doses of 
Dowfume G (2 cc.) were added and the surface was sealed with 100 ml. of water. 
At the end of 2,4,12,24, and 26 hours the galls were removed to crocks of fresh, 
nematode-free soil in which tomato seedlings were set. At the end of 6 weeks 
thdr roots were carefully examined. The mean number of gaUs per plant for the 
exposure periods just enumerated were but 2.3,1.8,3.5,1.5, and 3.0 respectively 
whereas the checks had 207 galls, indicating that the fumigant had penetrated a 
few inches of soil and a half inch of tomato root in less than 2 hours. Godfrey 
and Young (5) have also drawm attention to the rapid penetration of methyl 
bromide into unrotted root galls. The advantage of this to a greenhouse grower 
whose crops must often follow in quick succession is considerable. 

In another experiment perfonned by Stark and Lear in which the nematode 
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galls were allowed to undergo decay in crocks of soil for periods of 0,4,8,12,16, 
20, and 24 days before treatment, the results showed that for the fumigant con¬ 
taining methyl bromide the period of rotting was of no importance, since test 
plants had galls to the munber of 0.5, 0, 0, 0.8,3.3, 2, and 0.3 for the periods of 
decay indicated. In the case of chloropicrin, however, galls on the test plants 
numbered 223,100,13,177,284,12, and 0 respectively indicating that a period of 
delay before treatment is very important. The figures furthermore surest that 
there is a period in the life cycle of the root-knot nematode when it is most 
resistant to chloropicrin. This period is believed to be the young larval stage 
just before it breaks out of the egg, particularly if covered with the protective 
secretion which the females sometimes provide. 

Soil has been sown to beets 48 hours after treatment with methyl bromide 
fumigants and tomato plants have been set a week after treatment without loss. 
The optimum dosage rates found by Stark, Lear, and NewhaU (11) for Dowfume 
G injected 4 inches deep on 10-inch centers in a tomato greenhouse lay between 
4 and 6 ml. per injection, requiring 18 to 26 pounds per 1,000 square feet, at a cost 
of $2.88 to $4.20 or $120 to $180 an acre. They found that although more com- 
' plete eradication of the root-knot nematode mi^t be ensured with the higher 
dosage rate, nevertheless the yields of tomatoes were no better, duckweed 
seemed to be controlled in one greenhouse by applications of 6 ml. per injection 
on 10-inch centers. 

The fact that many growing plants tolerate methyl bromide at concentrations 
up to a pound per 1,000 cubic feet of air makes it possible to treat soil in part of a 
greenhouse with safety when plants are growing near by. 

The results of recent tests with some soil fumigants in a tomato greenhouse in 
New York State where root-knot nematode was severe are given in table 4. 

SOIL KTMIOATION HAZABBS 

Mention has been made of the danger to living plants from fumes of chloropi¬ 
crin escaping from soil in an adjacent part of a greenhouse. It may take two or 
three weeks to eliminate such materials as formaldehyde, DD nuxture, and 
chloropicrin from the soil. Tetrachlorethane,.ethylene dibromide, dichlotiso- 
propyl ether, and dichlorethyl ether may be even more tenacious. Ethylene 
dichloride, xylene, carbon disulfide, and methyl bromide mixtures, on the other 
hand, are all less toxic or quicker to leave the soil and ordinarily permit sowing 
seed a week after treatment, provided soil temperatures are 65*’ F. or higher. 
Vapor pressures for these, chemicals are given in table 5. 

Ihe hazards to the operator are those incident to the handling of any fumi¬ 
gant. He must avoid spilling them on his skin or clothing. Fire and sparks 
must be kept away from the vapors of carbon disulfide. Many fumigants cause 
considerable discomfort if breathed for long, and cyanide and methyl bromide 
may even be fatal. The bromide can cause numbness, blistering, and skin 
cracking some days after exposure under certain drcumstances. Perspiration- 
soaked leather and rubber shoes or gloves are to be avoided. 

For some fumigants the dangers may be incompletely known, and therefore 
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care should always be taken and manufacturers’ directions followed closely. An 
abundance of fresh air during treatment periods in a greenhouse is advisable. 
The writer usually has a gas mask at hand, though he has never resorted to 
using it. 


DEVICES FOB APPLYING SOIL FUMIGANTS 

Since carbon disulfide was first employed by Thenard against the grape phyl¬ 
loxera nearly 76 yeais ago, a number of hand injectors have been developed. In 

TABLE 4 


Results of soil treatments for root-knot control in a greenhouse at Amsterdam^ New York 


TSEATUEMIS* 

DOSAGE PEE 
mjECXIONf 

MBA17NTIUBEE 
OAIXS FEE SQT7A8E 

FLAirr XN 6 weee:s 

DEGEEE 07 ZNEEC- 
TION ON TOllATO 
E00T6 A7XEE4 
ICONTESt 

1 . Check. 

ml . 

0.0 

47.9 

3.30 

2 . Ethylene dichloride§. 

15.9 

81.8 

2.93 

3 . Chloropicrm§. 

2.2 

31.2 

2.53 

4 . Dowfume G (10 per cent CHsBr). 

3.4 

11.7 

1.27 

5 . Dowfume G (10 per cent CHsBr). 

9.1 



6 . Dowfume G poured stream 3 inches 
deep 11. 

7.0 

3.5 

0.52 

7 . Dowfume G poured stream 5 inches 
deep 11. 

7.4 

4.5 

0.35 

8 . CHsBr + ethylene dichloride ( 1 - 9 ). i 

7.8 


0.38 

9 . CBisBr - 1 - propylene dichloride ( 1 - 9 )_ 

7.6 

1.6 


10 . CHsBr -h alcohol ( 1 - 9 ). 

8.0 

1.0 

0.73 

11 . CHsBr H- xylol ( 1 - 9 ). 

7.5 

2.2 

0.71 

12 . DD mixture. 

1.6 

13.2 

0.79 

13 . DD mixture. 

3.7 

0.1 

0.06 


* Water seal applied with hose as soon as possible after plots were treated. 

t All treatments except 6 and 7 injected on 10-inch centers. Plots replicated four 
times. 

t Scoring system employed in which 0 means no infection, and 4, the maximum infection 
possible. 

§ Treatments 2 and 3 may have failed because of large numbers of unrotted galls through¬ 
out the soil. 

II Dosage is in milliliters per 10 inches of row, having been applied with a continuous 
flow two-row machine. 


Europe, there were the McGowen, and the Spritzpfahl made by Carl Plata of 
Ludwigshafen, Germany; and the Vermorel Pal Injector made in Prance and sold 
for a time in the United States by P. E. liiio of Vineland, New Jersey. 

In this country progress has come chiefly in the last 16 years. A series of hand 
injectors were made in California by Stege, be ginning ^th a Hand Prod Set, 
followed by the Economy Carbo-Iniector and more recently by the Mack 
Puzmgator Injector. The first two of these devices were little more th an hollow 
pointed tubes forced into the ground, throu^ which measured amounts of 
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liquid were allowed to flow by gra\dty. This was a slow process. It has been 
gi-eatly speeded up in the Mack injector by including a force feed pump in the 
upper part of the prod which accurately measures and forcibly ejects the liquid 
with one stroke. This injector is suitable for use with a variety of volatile soil 
fumigants, as it can be calibrated to deliver from 1 to 60 ml. at a stroke. 

TABLE 6 


Peitinent physical characteristics, approximate dosages, costs, and effectiveness of some pdential 

volatile aoU nemarides 


rUMlOANTS 

BOILING 

POINTS 

V\POR 
PRES- 
SURE \T 

25* C. 

SP.GR. 

VOL¬ 

UME 

PER 

LB. 

(VP- 

PROX.) 

DOS VGE 

R VTES'* 

COST OF MVTI'.Rl- 
ALS 

EFrECTnEt CONTROL 

PERIOD 
or per¬ 
sistence! 

IN SOIL 

Per 

100 

sq. 

in. 

Per 

1000 

sq. 

ft. 

Per lb. 

Per 1000 
sq. ft. 

Xe- 

mas 

Fungi 

Weeds 


x\ 



ml. 

ml. 

Ihs. 







1. Carbon di- 













sulfide . .. 

40.3 

301.0 

1.203 

358 

6.0 

24.1 

S.OS 

SI.92 

good 

vari- 

fair 

short 











able 



2. Chloropicrin. 

112.4 

24.0 

' 1.051 

274 

2.0 

10.6 

.80 

8.40 

good 

gOOfl 

fair 

medium 













to long 

3. DD mixture. 

06 160 

40.4 

1.19X11 

384 

1 4.0 

15.0 

.15 

2.25 

gOOfl 

])Oor 

poor 

long 

4. Dichloriso- 













propyl other 

187.1 


1.113 

413 

i 2.0 

7.0 

.15 

1.05 

goorl 



long 

5. “Dowfume 













ci’l 

43-85 

4.7** 

1.559 

329 

0.0 

20.3 

.20 

5.20 

good 

fair 

fair 

very short 

li. Ethylene di- 






I 







broini<lc 

131.7 

12.0 

2.170 

212 

1.0 

6.8 

.28 

1.70 

good 
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* DohUKOH ffiveii urt* currently holie\o<l to bo satisfactory for commercial root-knot nematode control in sandy soil 
at 70" F. when injwted on lO-inch centers an<l if sealed in with water. A few of these matorials probably do not need 
to be sealed in. The dose for ethylene dichloride may bo too low. 

i Pric(^ are nut all authorized and usually represent lowest available iirice in drum lots. 

5 Much variability in elTeclivenesh may bo exiioctcd under different conditions and for different pathogens; there¬ 
fore ratings are tentative at best. 

§ Usually a long period of persistence in the soil, 2 or more w’oeks, means considerable toxicity to subaequont plant 
growth, whereas a short period of a week or loss denotes relatively little. 

II At 20". 

11 Contains 10 i)er cent metliyl bromide in a 3-to-l mixture of ethylene dichloride and carbon tetrachloride, by 
volume. 

ft Contains 16 per cent methyl bromide and 86 i)er cent xylene, by volume. 

** ProbKure in pounds per square inch. 


The Innis Speiden Company has been confronted with the problem of devising 
a hand injector (Lai-vajector) which would withstand the corrosive action of 
chloropiciin. They have developed three models in the last 10 years, the first 
employing a set of replaceable leather discs in the pump plunger, the second em¬ 
ploying a metal bellows-type pump, and the third a plastic diaphragm piunp. 
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Fig. 1. Hand-Operated Fluid Injectors 

Left to right—Cali Spray gravity feed type; first Innis Speiden force feed plunger model; 
third Innis Speiden plastic diaphragm pump type; Mack plunger type force feed fluid in¬ 
jector. 

These could all be calibrated to deliver small doses, up to 5 ml. Their avail¬ 
ability has contributed greatly to the progress made during this decade in the use 
of volatile soil fumigants (see figure 1). 
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Neller and Allison (7) built a two-row continuous drip type of applicator for 
subsurface treatment of muck soil with chloropicrin or carbon disulfide. It was 
drawn by a tractor and discharged the liquid through two small orifices beneath 
the soil at a constant pressure maintained by a pump. In 1939 the writer em¬ 
ployed a 5-gallon tank mounted on a walking tractor in the successful subsurface 
treatment of an acre of muckland with 1,600 pounds of ethylene dichloride for 
bulb-nematode control. The solution flowed by gravitj’' through copper tubes 
mounted behind two cultivator teeth extending to a depth oi 4 or 5 inches be¬ 
neath the soil surface, as illustrated in figure 2. 

In 1943 the Innis Speiden Company built a number of tw'o-row machines 
operating on the gravity principle just described. The machines are powdered 



Fio. 2. Continuous Flow, Ghavitt Type, Tbmpobary Installation Mounted on 
Garden Tractor at Cost op $12.50. Used on Muckland in New York in 1942 

with small garden tractors. Essentially the fluid is valved into a pair of more or 
less vertical copper tubes so mounted 10 inches apart that they discharge about 
3 inches beneath the soil surface. Packer wheels are mounted behind the deliv¬ 
ery tubes to help compact the soil. 

In the fall of 1943 the winter had a similar two-row gravity feed soil fumigator 
built but \vith a stand pipe added to reduce the pressure to a constant (see figure 
3). For experimental purposes the design permits the release of the fluid at any 
depth to 5 inches, and the tw’o delivery tubes can also be spaced 10, 15, or 18 
inches apart. 

A device for subsui’face applications of soil fumigants on a large scale is the 
Stege, three-row, tractor-drawn Mechanical Subsoil Injector illustrated by 
Robbins, Crafts, and Raynor (10). It is pulled by a 30-horsepower crarvler 
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tractor. Three delivery tubes, welded to the rear of a subsoil standard, dis¬ 
charge their fluid at the desired depth in a discontinuous stream. The flow is 
regulated by a measuring device at the top of each tube which is operated by a 
cam shaft arrangement powered by chains from the wheels. This device is said 
to treat several acres an hour. An entire 50-gallon drum of liquid fumigant can 
be mounted on the injector, and a mt filler and heavy roller are drawn behind to 
seal and compact the soil surface. 

Carbon disulfide has been applied recently by spraying it imder slight pressure 
directly on the ground immediately in front of a plow which turns the soil over 
on top of it. 



Pig. 3 . Tft ' o - Row , Gravity Type Continuous Flow Injector Employed in 
Experimental Work in New York in 1943 


DISCUSSION 

There are many unsolved problems in this field of soil fumigation. No single 
chemical is as effective as steam, but several which control root-knot nematode 
nearly as well are less than one fourth as costly, and for commercial purposes this 
is good enough for many growers. The possibility of combining two or more 
fumigants to obtain higher efficiency has received but limited attention. Much 
treatment expense can be eliminated on widely spaced hill crops like watermelons 
y spot treatments of smal l areas where the seeds are to be sovm, according to 
Taylor and McBeth (13). 

The degree of adjustment that must be made in dosage rate when soils are 
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below 60° F. in temperature, or are too wet, or contain a hi^ proportion of day, 
needs more attention. 

The writer has observed methyl bromide to fail where DD was a success in a 
sandy soil under conditions which pointed to an excesavdy loose condition of the 
soil as the probable cause. In some cases the nature of the subsoil must be con¬ 
sidered in prescribiug fumigants and dosages. A case of injury ia the spring from 
chloropicrin applied the previous fail is on record in some of our metal-boimded 
fidd plots on shallow muckland over tough wet day. 

The Tna,ximum killing distances, k values, for some of the better fumigants need 
to be worked out under several soil conditions involving nematodes, fungi, and 
weed seeds. Dosage rates worked out for nematode control are sddom adequate 
where fungi are involved, as indicated in table 5, but raising the rate is sometimes 
effective and justifiable. Work on depth of injections is much needed with some 
nemaddes. 

if space permitted, something could be said about cyanamid, whidx has been 
used on the mucklands of Florid at 800 to 2,000 pounds per acre to contrd the 
cdery pink-rot fungus Sderotinia sderotionm. Urea should also be mentioned, 
since it is being used experimentally in the control of ScleroUvm rolfaii, OranviUe 
wilt, Thidaviopsis, and weeds. The quantities of ammonia given off within two 
or three days after its application are believed responsible for the high pH usually 
attained and the disinfestation accomplished, sometimes by as little as 600 
pounds in a neutral sandy soil. Further work will bring out the areas of useful¬ 
ness of these compounds which are more or less toxic for a period after thdr 
application but which have an appeal from the standpoint of their ultimate 
fertility value. 


SUMMARY 

The need is stressed for a cheap method of eradicating pathogenic microorgan¬ 
isms, espedaUy nematodes, from field sdls, a need which promises to be met 
some day by the use of volatile fumigants injected beneath the surface. 

The requirements of the ideal soil fumigant axe outlined, and methods of test¬ 
ing are described. 

Factors influencing the effectiveness of any given soil fumigant are discussed, 
witii special reference to chloropicrin. 

Data on the nemaddal effldency of several better-known sdl fumigants are 
given, including chloropicrin, carbrni disulfide, DD mixture, ethylene diohloride, 
and methyl bromide. 

The evolution of machinery designed for applying sdl fumigants is outlined, 
and some of the unsolved problems in the fidd are mentioned. 
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SOIL-STEAMING FOR DISEASE CONTROL 
JAMBS JOHNSON 

Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station^ 

Steaming and other means of heating the soil for the primary purpose of 
destroying soil-home plant parasites is ■widely used in plant research and in the 
commercial culture of plants. Soil-infesting parasites, ■which invade the roots 
and stems of plants, although not so numerous in variety, nor so specialized in 
host relations, as those affecting aerial organs, are nevertheless an important 
group of pests. The serious nature of these parasites is due largely to the location 
of attack, namely, in the germinatiii^ seed and seedling stage of growth and on the 
roots; hence they often kill the plants or permanently retard their growth. These 
infected plant organs, furthermore, are less subject to rapid changes in environ¬ 
ment which may check disease or to the practical application of effective control 
measures. The infested soil is also invariably a definite menace to succeeding 
crops of the same or other plant species. In addition to the tme soil-infesting 
pathogens, a number of parasites of aerial organs may be harbored in or on the 
soil during certain periods of their life history. 

The use of soil-steaming as a method of investigation in plant science and in 
the practical control of a variety of plant pests has increased steadily in recent 
decades. Wide variations in the methods and conditions of steam treatment, in 
■the character of the soils treated, and in the plant species grown on steamed soil 
have 3 dolded highly variable results, many of which are due directly to the effect 
of heat upon the soil itself rather than to influences on parasites. Th^e sec¬ 
ondary effects of heated soils need to be taken into consideration in drawing 
conclusions from results obtained in research and in practice. 

The term “soil sterilization” is frequently applied incorrectly to the soil¬ 
steaming process. Soil sterilization implies destruction of all li-ving organisms, 
together With the maintenance of this condition; whereas soilnsteaming, heating, 
or chemical disinfection may accomplish only partial sterilization or pasteuriza¬ 
tion (4). Steaming is-the most common method of applying heat to the soil; 
but since soil may be heated in other ways, as, for example, by dry heat, other 
methods of heating may be considered to fall under the category of steaming, 
since they usually depend upon converting the soil moisture into warm water 
or steam. 


DEVELOPMENT OF METHODS 

Surface-fiiring has been applied to soil from time immemorial for the purpose of 
improving conditions for plant gro'wth. A part of this observed improvement 
was no doubt often due to disease control, even though not recognized as such. 
Technically, attempts to control plant disease by soil treatment were e'vidently 

^ Professor of horticulture at the University of 'Wisconsin, and agent of the U. S. Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils and Agricultural Engineering, sta- 
ioned at the Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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first made with chemicals. Kiihn (16) in 1880 was perhaps the first to treat soil 
with heat for the specific purpose of investigating a plant disease organism, 
namely, the beet nematode {Heterodera schacMit). 

The idea of applying steam to the soil as a practical control measure for a soil- 
infesting pest appears to have originated in 1893 in Illinois (21). The idea, along 
with the development of different methods of steam application, was adopted 
rapidly, particularly among growers of vegetables imder glass in the states of 
Massadiusetts (26), New York, and Ohio where glasshouse culture was already 
extensive before 1900 and where the nematode and other greenhouse pests were 
becoming inereasin^y harmful. The method was also soon adopted by growers 
of tobacco and other plants where close crowding of seedlings in plant beds often 
resulted in disease development, particularly damping-off. During this early 
period of soil-steaming, a large number of chemicals were tested as soil disinfect¬ 
ants, but none seemed to be so beneficial as soil-steaming, with the possible excep¬ 
tion of the formaldehyde drench. Many efforts have consequently been made 
to lower the cost of steaming by improving the methods of application. More 
recently, attempts even have been made to heat soil for disease control by elec¬ 
tricity (10,19), by solar energy, and even through the heat of fermenting manure 
(7), but the older methods of soil-steaming have not been satisfactorily replaced. 

niBBASES CONTBOLLED BY STEAMING 

Heat will destroy all forms of life, and it is largely the temperatures reached 
and the time of exposure to such temperatures that determine the death-point of 
organisms in the sdl When the organisms to be killed are iu a resting stage or 
in a dry condition, more heat may be required; but all plant pathogens are de¬ 
stroyed at relatively low temperatures, and such minor variations as exist are 
not usually taken into consideration in ordinary soil-steaming reconunendations. 

In some methods (sometimes referred to as “soil pasteurization”) having the 
purpose of killing certain organisms with the minimum of efiect on other organ¬ 
isms or on the soil itself, the thermal death-point of the organisms needs to be 
taken into consideration and the uniformity of heating must be assured. These 
methods, using temperatures as low as 60-80'’ C., are as yet chiefly of experi¬ 
mental value. In ordinary steaming practice, the temperatures in the soil are 
e3q>ected to reach approximately 100“ C. for 20-30 minutes in layers of soil first 
e3q>osed to heating and 60-80“ C. in layers 6 to 12 inches removed from the 
exposure. The actual time of exposure may, of course, depend upon many cir¬ 
cumstances. In the deeper layers of soil, killing temperatures may persist for 
many hours because of slow conduction of heat from the area; whereas the surface 
layers may cool rapidly after the treatment is discontinued. Plant pathogens 
and most other organisms are normally killed in 10-minute exposures at 60-70“ 
C., or in 1 minute at 96—100“ G. The virus of ordinary tobacco mosaic sometimes 
harbored in the s<h1 is an miception, its destruction requiring exposure to 92“ C. 
for 10 minutes. The practical problem is usually to reach all particles of the soil 
to be treated with such temperatures and exposures as are required. This 
necessitates pmiods of treatments far beyond those actually required for de¬ 
struction. 
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Soil-steaming, as generally recommended, should be adequate to destroy all 
pathogens and other pests present and not merdy specific organisms, as may 
sometimes be justified by chemical methods of soil direction. The diseases or 
other pests for the control of which steaming is not useful are naturally those 
which are commonly air-bome and which may quickly recontaminate the soil 
or infect the plants at any time from sources outside the steamed area. In this 
latter respect, nonvolatile chemical disinfection, because of its residual effect, 
possesses an advantage over steaming. 

little purpose would be served by listing the spedfic crop diseases that have 
been or may be controlled temporarily by soil-steaming. In practice, steaming 
has found its greatest application against stem and root diseases of plants grown 
in greenhouse fiats, outdoor seedbeds, or nurseries, and in large glasshouse areas 
where the plants are grown under close or crowded conditions. The types of 
organisms most frequently concerned under such conditions are pathogenic fun^ 
and nematodes, althou^ the process may also be equally applicable to soil-borne 
bacterial pathogens and viruses. Certain insects and wee^ should also be in¬ 
cluded in the category of pests controllable. Specific diseases for which steaming 
' has been frequently used include damping-off (mostly PytMum and Rhizoctonia), 
root knot {Heterodera radidcola), root rots (e.g., ThieUanopsis basicola), and wilts 
(e.g., Bacterium sola/naceraum). Except for recontamination, the control may, of 
course, be complete for such diseases, and the benefits often represent the differ¬ 
ence between success or failure of seedling plants and crop production. Actual 
disease control is usually to be regarded as only temporary, ran^g in time firom 
about 6 weeks to 6 months. Steaming is consequently less useful in soils planted 
to susceptible plants for an entire season or over into the foQowing year. 

INELIJENCE 07 STEAMINa ON SOIL AND ON PLANT GROWTH 

The net result of steamed soil on plant growth is determined by the combina¬ 
tion of several beneficial and injurious influences which are produced by the 
process. The various influences of steaming may be briefly summarized as 
follows: 

Destruction of living organisms in the soil, i.e., normal and detirable soil flora and fauna 
as well as plant parasites and propagative organs of higher plants, especially weed seeds. 

An immediate chemical action,the partial decompotition of certain organic and in¬ 
organic mateiiala, resulting in the formation of substances toxic to plants, such as excessive 
ammonia, together with the liberation of materials beneflcial to plant growth. 

Subsequent biochenucal action, i.e., modifled ammonifloation, nitrification, nitrogen 
fixation, and denitrification. 

Physical action, i.e., modified absorptive capacity of the soil for water, gases, and stdts; 
modified capillarity, concentration of the soil solution, colloidal state, mechanical condi¬ 
tion, color, and odor. 

Physiologioal action of these changes on the subsequent development of beneficial lower 
organisms and of green plants in these soils, i.e., retardation or ac^eration of lower organ¬ 
isms, seed germination, and plant growth. 

Some of these influences of soil steaming are of particular interest in relation to 
disease control measures and are worthy of further conmderation in this connec¬ 
tion. 
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Growth of microorganisms in heated soils 

The increased development of bacteria and fungi in reinoculated steamed soils, 
above that in unsteamed soils, has been repeatedly observed and demonstrated. 
Following the early work of Hiltner and Stormer (9), a large amount of literature 
has accumulated concerning the development of microorganisms in “sterilized'^ 
soils and the explanation of the observed behavior. One of the most controver¬ 
sial of these problems has centered arotmd the phagocytic protozoan hypothesis 
of Russel and Hutchinson (22), which has been reviewed in detail by Kopeloff and 
Coleman (14), A good example of increased fungus growth on heated soil is that 
of Fyronema confluens Tul., which was first given detailed consideration by 
Kosaroff (15). Althou^ it is evident that heated soils are rendered more favor¬ 
able for the growth of some microorganisms than for others, it is generally agreed 
that most fungi and bacteria and perhaps other lower forms of plant and animal 
life find heated soil a distinctly more favorable medium for development than 
unheated soils or soils ti*eated with chemical agents. Claims have been made in 
some instances that the introduction of pathogens into normal soil have failed to 
yield infection, "whereas inoculation into steamed soils yielded excellent parasi"t- 
ism. It has frequently been noted that plants grown in steamed soil and subse¬ 
quently naturally recontaminated with pathogens show imexpected high amounts 
of infection. Hartley (8) considers this beha"vior a disadvantage of sufficient 
importance from the standpoint of pine nursery beds to use it as an argument 
against the practical value of steaming soil for suSi nurseries. Edgerton (5) 
found the increased infection with the tomato Fusarium wilt on steamed reinocu¬ 
lated soils to be sufficiently great to warrant its use as an aid in eliminating 
susceptible strains in breeding for disease resistance. S imilar evidence of in¬ 
creased infection on steamed reinoculated soils, as compared with unsteamed soils, 
has been noted by the "wnter with a number of other soil-infesting plant parasites. 
The damping-off of garden cress by Pythium deharyanum and of tobacco seedlings 
by Rhizoctonia solani m&j be especially rapid on reinfested sterilized soils. Flax 
planted in steamed and unsteamed soil, to which equal quantities of inoculum of 
PusaTium Uni were added, showed decidedly more wilt in the inoculated steamed 
soil. Similar results were obtained with Fusarium conglutinans, Fusarium ory- 
sporum var, nicoUanae, and Thielaviopsis basicola for their respective hosts, 
cabbage md tobacco. A number of other investigators have reported 
results with other plant parasites. 

The acceleration of growth of microorganisms in steamed soil is attributable in 
part to reduced competition with other organisms normally present in soil. 
Evidently it is also partly due to the increased concentration of the soil solution 
and accompanying nutrients formed, Some^observers have suggested that the 
host ptots toe made more susceptible to disease by culture on steamed soil. In 
other instances, the virulence of the parasite itself is dauned to have been in¬ 
creased in steamed soil. These latter conditions may be more apparent real. 

It should be pointed out that increased infectivity by pathogens on steamed 
soil nonnaJly occurs only when the parasite is purposely reinoculated, and that 
this result should not be confused with the actual results obtainable in steaming 
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for disease control. Althou^ it frequently happens in practice that reinfested 
areas develop disease more readily in steamed than in unsteamed soils, these 
areas are usually relativdy small and are usually due to improper steaming. 
Opportunity for such reinfestations may naturally be greatly reduced by careful 
attention to ste amin g and subsequent intelligent precautions to prevent 
accidental recontamination. 

An increasing amount of attention is now being ^v«i to the ability of some 
soil fungi to inhibit or retard the development of soil-borne pathogens (13, 17, 
23), but much rem ai ns to be done before this behavior can be put to practical 
use in steamed soUs. 

Retardation of plant growth on steamed soils 

The steaming of soil is almost invariably accompanied by a temporary retarda¬ 
tion of seed germination and early plant growth. The extent of this injurious 
action, however, varies greatly with the soil type, the plant species grown, and 
the environmental conditions prevailing. With many soils and plants, retarda¬ 
tion may be almost imperceptible. Often it can be recognized only by its effect 
on rate of seed germination. With species that are especially tolerant to the 
toxic agent, increased rates of seed germination or plant growth may be apparent 
at the outset. Some soils, however, are so productive of toxic substances when 
heated, and certain plants ore so sensitive to these substances, that the beneficial 
results from disease control may be overshadowed. Such responses are likely to 
lead to erroneous conclusions unless the temporary toxic action is considered and 
measures are taken for its prevention. Unfortunately, there seems to be little 
correlation between the physical or chemical character of the soil and the degree 
of toxicity produced on steaming, and results cannot therefore be predicted 
readily. Overheating of the soU, either through the temperature reached or the 
period of exposure to heating, is hi^y conducive to the toxin production, and 
such mistakes in treatment seem to be espedally common in laboratory methods 
of steaming used in phytopathological r^earch. 

The Gramineae are, as a whole, tolerant to this toxic substance, whereas the 
Solanaceae and Leguminoseae are usually relatively intolerant (11). The injuri¬ 
ous action is most nnarked during the early stages of growth of the plants; or, 
more correctly, the soil gradually loses the toxic action, and in field practice 
recovery is usually prompt and rapid. The time required for recovery, however, 
depends to a considerable degree upon the circumstances at hand, especially with 
respect to the reintroduction of normal soil flora and the existence of favorable 
environmental conditions for its activity. Toxic soils stored sterile or dry, for 
example, may maintain the toxic property almost indefinitely. That this toxic 
action is due largely to excesrive ammonia, has been shown by the writer (11). 
Other harmful effects on plant growth may be attributable to other factors such 
as the physical effect of heating on the water relations of the soil (6). The use of 
methods for hastening recovery and the advantage of delayed planting on 
steamed s(£b are often important in practice. 

In addition to retardation in rate of plant growth, some heated soils may yield 
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striking symptoms of injury to roots and leaves, sometimes resulting in death of 
the plants. Leaf spots, vein necrosis with consequent leaf curling, stem lesions, 
and discolored and lesioned root systems which are easily mistaken for pathogenic 
infections may occasionally develop. Tomatoes are especially subject to such 
injuries, as are also tobacco, soybeans, and cowpeas. It should again be empha¬ 
sized that such injuries occur only when soils that are especially sensitive are 
heated excessively and planted at once to species susceptible to the toxin formed. 

The root injuries observed by the writer have been chiefly of four types, 
namely: a fairly uniform yellowish brown discoloration of root cortex without 
perceptible deca}’; transverse fissures in the cortex of small roots at close intervals, 
accompanied by browning at site of wound; stunting of secondary or tertiary 
rootlets and discoloration of root tips on penetration from parent root; and com¬ 
plete decay of roots in late stages of injury in highly toxic soil. 

The beneficial effects 

Steaming or heating the soil results almost universally in a final striking bene¬ 
ficial effect on plant growth. When soil steaming is applied as a precautionary 
measure against plant disease, the general improvement in vigor of plant growth 
frequently leads to overestimation of the benefits derived from disease control. 
The specific pests for which the treatment was planned may not have been present 
or may have been less serious than anticipated because of weather or other 
environmental conditions. Increased supplies of plant nutrients may then be 
largely responsible for the observed beneficial effects. Other interpretations 
have been suggested, such as that of ‘Stimulation’’ of plant growth and destruc¬ 
tion of “soil toxins,” but these hypotheses have not found much support. 

The increased plant food in steamed soil is attributable to two distinct causes, 
namely, the immediate effect of heat, liberating nutrients from the organic and 
mineral Constituents present, and subsequent modifications resulting from in¬ 
creased microbial activity. The increased groTii^h and healthy appearance of 
plants on steamed soil is most frequently due to increased supplies of available 
soil nitrogen, some of which no doubt arises from ammonia or ammonium com¬ 
pounds previously inhibitory to the early plant growth on the same soil. 

The improvement in earliness, uniformity, and vigor of plant growth as a 
result of soil steaming is frequently so strildng that the treatment is used chiefly 
for this purpose m practical plant culture, althou^ weed control is often regarded 
as of equal importance in seedbeds. The relegation of disease control to second- 
ary importance often results in ins u ffi rient or improper steaming (e,Q, treating 
wet soils) and the recontamination of the soil throng careless management. 
Heavy disease injury may consequently occur on steamed soils during seasons 
favorable for disease development. The most beneficial results from steaming 
are obtained when all factors concerned with the process are given attention 
during the performance of the operation and in the subsequent management of 
the treated scnl. 

METHOnS oy STEAMING 

The quantity or area of soil to be steamed may vary from a few soil pots or 
soil flats for experimental purposes to large seedbeds or areas of several acres 
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under glasshouse culture. The type of equipmaat needed and the method of 
application may therrfore vary greatly, although the principles involved may 
remain essentially the same in commercial practice, namely, heating aU the soil 
to be treated to the necessary temperature for the required time at the lowest 
unit cost. Since steaming may cost as much as 2 cents a square foot, or $600- 
$1000 an acre, its adoption in commercial practice is naturally limited to crops 
that will warrant such an initial cost of production. 

Steaming small quantities of soil in laboratories where steam sterilizers and 
autoclaves are available is a relatively simple process. The precaution should 
be taken not to place the soil in closed or ti^t containers which prevent the 
displacement of air by steam. Overheating should also be guarded against. 
Where manufactured equipment is not available and steam pressures of 20 or 
more pounds are at hand, various t 3 q)es of containers may be constructed of wood, 
metal, or concrete to confine the steam sufficiently for the purpose (12). In 
such equipment the soil is usually exposed in stacked soil flats that have been 
separated slightly to allow free circulation. On a somewhat larger scale, the 
soil itself may be placed on perforated steam pipes in an open box or bin, hence 
confining the steam to thj soil. Many t 3 rpes of equipmeit for steaming have 
been described in this country and abroad, claiming special advantages 
for particular purposes (1,2,3,12,18,20,24,25). 

Where steam is not available, methods of “baking” rmder or over firra may be 
resorted to. These methods, for best results, depend upon converting the soil 
moisture into hot water or steam. Aside from “surface firing,” various types 
and sizes of “ovens” have been designed for this purpose with fairly satisfactory 
results for small soil areas. These methods are, however, more likely to overheat 
parts of the soil while imderheating other portions. Heating the soil by means 
of electricity has received some consideration in recent years, but experience has 
shown that the heating capacity of the equipment yet devised is not suffident for 
quantities of soil such as are used in commercial culture (19). Other methods 
proposed for treating small quantities of soil, such as hot-water drenching, solar 
energy, and fermenting manure (7) also lack the capadty necessary to yidd the 
rapid and rdiable results required in the intensive commerdal culture of special 
crops. 

Large-scale steaming of soil is done prindpally by the buried perforated iron 
pipe or imderground tile systems, or by the inverted-pan method. The perfo¬ 
rated rake or harrow system has not been so generally adopted. The methods 
differ chiefly in that the steam is introduced into the soil either below or above the 
surface. In the underground systems, large areas may be steamed slowly; and 
in the inverted-pan systems, small areas are treated more rapidly. The former 
is usually permanently installed equipment, whereas the latter is portable. For 
details of installation and operation of such methods, other publications should 
be consulted 12, 24). The most desirable system depends upon the circum¬ 
stances at hand. AU methods involve the problem of supplying a sufifioieut 
capacity of steam for the size of the entire area to be treated or for the quantity 
of soil steamed at one time. The steam should preferably be under considerable 
pressure in order to move it into the soil in a relativdy “dry” condition. The 
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boiler capacity, tke boiler pressure maintained, the size of the pipe or hose used, 
and the area or quantity of soil treated in one operation are consequently the 
chief factors to be considered in relation to obtaining the desired efiGlciency. 

Satisfactory steaming also depends upon the rate of direct penetration of the 
steam into the soil and the subsequent conduction of the necessary heat to every 
particle of soil or living matter under treatment. Hence, the period of applica¬ 
tion required is determined by such circumstances as the volume or area treated 
at one time, the phjrsical condition, and the moisture content of the soil. In 
actual practice, a part of the soil is overheated and a part may be underheated. 
The latter condition is especially likely to occur in large-scale disease control 
methods. The ideal soil sterilizer should permit loose, screened soil to 
pass throu^ the steam instead of the steam to be forced into the soil, thus aiding 
uniform penetration of the steam and redudng the necessary time of exposure to 
steam temperatures. The efl&ciency of present methods of heating soil in terms 
of heat units required is undoubtedly low. It is not beyond the realm of possi¬ 
bility that eni^eering skills may eventually develop soil-heatmg equipment 
which may be applied at a cost within the practical limits of the culture of certain 
outdoor crops on a fidd scale. In instances wherg serious soil-borne diseases 
cannot be controlled by other means and where the general crop improvement is 
to be considered in addition to disease control, the need may develop the method* 

SXJMMABY 

Soil-steaming is discussed with special reference to its bearing on phytopatho- 
logical research and plant disease control problems. The limitations and 
advantages of the treatment are particularly emphasized, together with brief 
reference to the methods available for the purpose. 

Although the drief object of steaming may be to destroy soil-borne disease 
org anisms , many other desirable results are usually accomplished at the same 
time. These secondary effects often may be confused with the actual benefits 
derived from disease control. Conversely, retardation and other harmful effects 
on plant growth sometimes result w^hich may lead to erroneous conclusions. 
Means for reducing such harmful effects are suggested. 

The influence of steamed soil on the subsequent development of lower organ¬ 
isms, including plant pathogens, involves many factors which need to be taken 
into consideration in research studies as well as in practical control methods. 
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SOIL FACTOES IN RELATION TO INCIDENCE AND SYMPTOM- 
EXPRESSION OF VIRUS DISEASES 

H. H. McKINNEY' 

U. S. Department of AgricMUwre 

Early investigators including Mayer (18), Beijerinck (2), Ivanovreki (8), and 
Clinton (3), regarded the soil as an important reservoir for the virus of tobacco 
mosaic, but with the accumulation of information on numerous hosts, and on the 
hi^y infectious nature of the virus, this view dropped from favor. In fact, the 
view was so unpopular in 1920 that the virus hypothesis for the etiology of the 
wheat rosette disease recaved very little consideration because the inddence of 
the malady was so definitely associated with the soil. However, there was a 
revival of interest in the soil when it became evident that wheat rosette is one 
manifestation of a virus mosaic. 

At this writing, it is reasonably evident that very few plant-infecting viruses 
overseason in the soil. The outstanding example is found in the wheat-mosaic 
viruses associated with soils in certain localities in Illinois, Indiana, 'Virginia, and 
North Carolina (14) and in Japan (33). Oat mosaics observed recently in 
some of the Southeastern States are also induced by viruses that overseason 
in the soil. These viruses appear to be distinct from those infecting wheat. 

Under certain conditions, the virus of tobacco mosaic overseaaons in field sods, 
as shown by Johnson and Ogden (11) and by Lehman (12). Althou^ relatively 
little experimental work has been done to determine the influence of edaphic 
factors on the expression of the virus diseases, it is known that nutritional factors 
do modify symptoms and with the tobacco-mosaic vims, nutrition is known to 
influence the amount of virus produced in the plant. 

INCmENCB OF vmus DISI1A.SBS m BEIiATION TO SOIL FACTOBS 

WhAot-mosaic viruses 

At least five species of virus cause mosaic in wheat and other small grains m 
the United States, but only one of these, Marmor iritid Holmes emend 
McEmney, is known to overseason in some manner in the soil (13, 14, 16). 
In the heavy silt soils and day loam soils of Illinois and Indiana, the strains of 
virus compriang M. iritid (mosaic-rosette virus and yellow-mosaic virus) have 
beai cauang damage to the wheat crop in local areas since 1919. In the sandy 
soils of the Illinois River area in Illinois the disease occurs less frequently. Li 
the Piedmont soils of the eastern coastal states these viruses have appeared only 
in limited areas. In Illinois, mosaic-rosette and yeUow-mosaic viruses have 
diown the greatest increase in distribution. 

That these virus^ overseason in the soil is diown from tests conducted inside 
and outside the disease areas. The heavier soils in which mosaic wheat plants 

^Senior pathologist, Division of Cereal Crops and Diseases, Bureau of Plant Industty, 
Soils and Agricultural Engineering, Agricultural Eesearoh Adnunistration, XT. S. Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. 
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have been growing, usually induce mosaic in wheat the following season when such 
soils have been transported into winter-wheat areas where the disease does not 
occur naturally. 

When soil from the mosaic areas is drenched with a solution of fo rmalin and 
water (1:49) the mosaic disease does not occur in wheat sown in the soil (13). 
Similar results are obtained when these soils are sterilized with steam. 

Wheat plants grown in pails and in small plats containing disinfected soil and 
located in infested fields containing thousands of diseased plants r emai n mosaic- 
free throu^out the entire crop season as long as the soils do not become con¬ 
taminated with infested soil. Outside of the infested areas, wheat plants growing 
in noninfested soil have never shown signs of mosaic when located a few feet from 
diseased plants growing in soils from infested fields. 

Manual inoculations have shown repeatedly that the virus is present in the 
mosaic leaves, yet no infection has yet been obtained in plants when grown 
in sterilized soil to which liberal quantities of mosaic leaf tissue were added 3 
months previous to seeding. Also, wheat has remained mosaic-free when grown 
in pots containing the root and stubble debris from previous crops of mosaic ^ 
plants that were infected by means of manual inoculations with juices from 
mosaic leaves. These observations make it appear that naturally infested 
soils contain some important contributing factor in addition to virus. It is 
possible that the virus overseasons in some soil-inhabiting organism that serves 
as a vector.^ 

Noninfested soils can be infested by sprinkling infested soil in the seed trenches, 
but the infection is enhanced when a 2- to 4-inch layer of infested soil is used. 
For routine testing, this layer is spread on the surface of the noninfested soil. 

Studies conducted by Webb (34, 36) indicate that a J-inch layer of infested 
soil located at any level in a column of non infested soil 11 inches deep can induce 
some infection in wheat plants. Thou^ Webb's data (35) are somewhat erratic, 
this may be accounted for on the basis that a §-inch layer contains too small a 
quantity of infested soil, since other of his tests show- that a high rate of plant 
infection was favored when the containers were filled with the infested soil. 

In Webb's experiments (35) iofection was gradually reduced as infested soil 
was diluted with noninfested soil. With the particular lot of infested soil used 
in these tests, rosette and mosaic appeared in 5.3 per cent of the plants in soil 
diluted in 31 parts of noninfested soil. Dilution end points vary, depending on 
the initial degree of virus inf^tation. 

From tests carried out with wheat-yellow mosaic in Japan, Ikata and Elawai 
(7) concluded that the virus enters the plant exclusively through the roots and 
root crowns, mostly at a soil depth of about 3 cm. and never bdow 15 cm. 

Observations have indicated that sandy loam soils do not retain their infesta¬ 
tion for as long periods as the heavy silt loam and day loam soils. Infested 
sandy soils in the Illinois River drainage area have frequently manifested little 
or no agn of mosaic in susceptible wheat the season following a severe outbreak 

*Ih a previous statement (16, p. 323, col. 2,paragraph2) the author inadvertently failed 
to mention the 3-month lapse between application of the tissue to the soil and the seeding. 
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of the disease. Heavy soils and sandy loam soils sometimes retain the infestation 
in field plats for at least 9 years, but sometimes such soils fail to induce the disease 
in appreciable quantity the second year. 

In experiments conducted by Webb (35), infested silt loam soil from Illinois 
was placed over cloth in Buchner funnels and drenched with water, the drainage 
water being collected and showed to stand until the ^t particles settled out. 
After settling, the sht was recovered by decanting the dear water. Part of the 
water fraction was filtered throu^ double paper filters. The alt fraction, the 
cheesedoth filtrate, and the paper filtrate were added to separate lots of steam- 
sterilized soil and to noninfested soils without sterilization. These amended 
soils and the original infested washed and nonwashed soils were tested for 
infestation by growing wheat. The net result was that the original infested soil 
induced just as much infection after having been washed as when not washed. 
In both soils 95-100 per cent of the plants were infected. There was no infection 
in the soils to which the cheesecloth filtrate was added, there was a trace of mosaic 
mottling in one pail to which the paper filtrate was added, and 26 per cent of the 
plants in the pails receiving the fine silt fraction developed rosette and mosaic. 
Similar tests were not carried out with infested sandy soils. 

Ikata and Hawai (7) studied soil filtrates in Japan. They failed to obtain 
evidence of wheat-mosaic infection from filtrates. 

Date-of-seeding tests (13, 34) diow that the amount of infection gradually 
decreases with increasing lateness of fall seeding, and when seeds are sown in the 
infested soil so late that emergence is delayed imtil spring, the mosaic disease 
fails to appear. The mosaics under discussion have rarely appeared in spring- 
sown wheat, and when they have appeared, the spring weather continued cool 
for an unusually long time and very few plants were involved. 

As shown by Webb (34) soil temi)eratures ranging from 10® to 16® C. with soil 
moisture at 52 per centi favored infection, and subsequent tests (14) have drown 
that the typical field symptoms of rosette and mosaic can be duplicated in culture 
chambers the year around when the temperature of the chamber is maintained 
near 16.5°C. with 8 hours of sunli^t daily. Temperatures up to 18.3®C. have 
been satisfactory for making routine tests. Besults are less satisfactory when the 
sun is obstructed for prolonged periods. 

Ikata and Kawai (7) regard 15®C. as the optimum soil temperature for the 
expression of yellow mosaic in wheat in Japan. They reported that fairly severe 
effects may occur at 10°C., whereas at 20®C. symptoms are inconspicuous, and 
at 25°C. they are imperceptible. 

In transplanting tests from infested to noninfested soil, under favorable 
temperature conditions, Webb (34) found that virus infection in Currdl wheat 
started before the seventh day after seeding, and the greatest amount of mosaic 
occurred in plants that had been in the infested soil for 28 days before transplant¬ 
ing. Very little or no infested soil adhered to the roots or crowns of the trans¬ 
planted plants, as they were carefully washed and then surface-sterilized for 5 

' Tlus percentage is baaed on the water-holding capacity of the soil, which was 60 per 
cent. 
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minutes in a solution of HgQs in water (1:1000). The rosette expression of 
mosaic in Harvest Queen -wheat did not appear in plants until they had been 
exposed to the infested soil for 14 or more days. 

Wheat seedlings and plants of differ^t ages ran^g from 1 to 6 -weeks old 
were transplanted from noninfested to infested soil (34). In a sin^e test, infec¬ 
tion occurred in plants of ail ages when transplantinp were made under tempera¬ 
ture conditions favorable for infection; however, the percentage of infected 
plants -was somewhat hi^er among those r angin g from 2 to 5 weeks old when 
they came in contact -with the infested soil. 

Tobacco-mosaic virus 

The -virus of tobacco mosaic, Marmor tabad (Holmes ex Valleau) McKmney 
(15), has exceptional survival qualities under certain conditions, yet the amount 
of -virus that actually overseasons in tobacco fields seems to be relati-vely small 
and to be confined largely to tissue residues from diseased plants (11, 12). The 
acti-vity of the -virus is greatly reduced when infested plant refuse is exposed to 
moist soils that have a sufliciently open texture for good aeration. In heavy, 
water-logged soils and in dry soil the virus seems to have the best chances for 
survi-ving the winter in quantity. 

Johnson and Ogden’s experiments (11) leave little doubt that, in Wisconsin, 
seedbeds and fields littered with much infested refuse are more likdy to show 
heavy infection m the succeeding crop than when no infested litter is present or 
when seedbeds are properly sterilized before seeding in the spring. 

The comprehensive tests conducted by Lehman (12) in North Carolina indi¬ 
cate clearly that infested trash is a source of infection the folio-wing crop season 
in seedbeds and in fields. These studies substan-tiate the conclusions of Johnson 
and Ogden that the decompoitition of the infested plant refuse favors low infection 
rates in the succeeding crop. It is concluded that by the proper use of the disc 
harrow and the plow, infested trash can be so -thoroughly incorporated into the 
moist soil that the hazards of infection are greatly reduced the following season, 
and by avdding tobacco and other susceptible crops for one crop season, the 
danger from trash is almost eliminated. 

Tomato-mosaic and tomato-sbreak viruses 

Dooli-ttle (4) found -that -the tomato-mosaic and tomato-streak -virus^ live 
for at least 70 da 3 ra in greenhouse soils. In the field, the mosaic -virus -will live 
4 to 6 weeks in the sdl. Tomato mosaic is caused by the same -virus that causes 
tobacco mosaic, and the streak -virus appears to be a strain of tobacco-mosaic 
virus. 


Big vein of lettuce 

Althou^ big von of lettuce has been studied for over 10 years, only recently 
Imve investi^tors transmitted it by means of aphids (31) and by manual inocula¬ 
tions of the foliar parts -with extracts from the roots of diseased plants (6). 
hi 1934, Ja^er and Chandler (9) reported that the causal agent is sdl-bome 
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and that the amount of disease increases from year to year in favorable types of 
soil under constant lettuce culture in California. These studies indicated further 
that the disease is controlled when infested soil is partly sterilized with formalde¬ 
hyde or with steam. The incidence of the disease was not influenced 
by manganese sulfate, ^c sulfate, boric acid, iron sulfate, copper sulfate, various 
commercial fertilizers, stable manure, or green cover crops applied to the infested 
soil. Furthermore, leaching infested soil with water did not reduce the amount 
of disease. In California and Arizona, the disease is more prevalent in heavy 
than in li^t soil. The soil-borne nature of the big-vm disease and the control 
by steam sterilization (3 hours at approximately 10 poimds) has been verified 
by Thompson, Doolittle and Smith (31) working with infested soil obtained from 
lettuce fields in the Eastern States. These investigators conclude that the causal 
agent will persist for at least 1 year under Add conditions. 

Pryor (19) found that the inddence of big vein increases with increasing soil 
mdsture. He tested infested soils from the Imperial Valley and from Salinas, 
California, the data obtained from the Salmas soil being regarded as the more 
significant. In the Salinas soil, about 85 per cent of the plants developed big 
vein when the water content equaled 85 per cent of the moisture-holding capadty. 
At lower moisture contents, the inddence decreased, imtil only about 10 per cent 
of the plants were diseased in soil containing moisture equaling 35 per cent of the 
moisture-holding capadty. A few diseased plants occurred in soil containing 
only enou^ water to keep the lettuce plants dive. 

Thompson and Doolittle (30) found that low growing temperatures (45° to 
50“C. at night and 50° to 60°C. during the day) favor the expresaon of big vein. 
This is consistent with the observation that the disease is more evident in the fall 
and winter-grown lettuce in the Imperial Valley. 

The big-vdn virus appears to be distinct from the wheat-mosaic virus {Mommor 
tritici), as no infection has been obtained by the writer in Harvest Queen wheat 
grown in big-vdn virus-infested soil supplied from Califomia by D. E. Pryor. 

nmiUBNCE OF SOIL FACTOBS ON AOTIVlTy OF VIRUS IN FLANT AND ON 

PLANT REACTIONS 

Considerable information has been obtained on the effects of temperature and 
li^t on the symptoms induced by virus^, but the amount of information relating 
to soil factors in this connection is relativdy meager. 

During seasons when soil moisture is low, wheat plants with mosaic have a 
lower survival rate than healthy plants. In field and in greenhouse culture 
mosaic-diseased plants in general tend to wilt sooner than healthy plants as soil 
moisture is reduced. This tendency is most noticeable in plants having the 
severe ydlow mosaics. 

Ih comparative studies of symptoms induced by viruses, the most satisfactory 
results are obtained when sdl conditions and othm' factors favor essentially a 
normal devdopment of the host plant. Mineral defidendes induce disturbances 
in the chlorophyll that may complicate or be confused with symptoms by some 
of the viruses. 
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Mosaics tend to be most conspicuous when the nitrogen level in the soil is not 
too higih. An excess of this element causes the yellow mosaics to resemble the 
li^t-green mosaics, and the latter may be almost, if not completely, obscmed 
as a result of an increase in the chlorophyll content of the foliage. Selection for 
resistance to wheat mosaics in the field is facilitated at a moderate nitrogen level. 

The view that succulent plants are more susceptible to viruses has been ex¬ 
pressed by many investigators, and applications of nitrogen fertilizers have 
tended to support this conclusion. 

The effects of fertilizers on the inddence and severity of virus diseases have 
been reported by Shultz and Folsom (22), Janssen (10), Quanjer (20), Ainsworth 
(1), Samuel and Bald (21), Yolk (32) and others, but the most detailed studies on 
tins problem have been reported in the several papers by Spencer. 

Working with tobacco-mosaic virus and a yellow-mosaic strain, Spencer (23) 
found that the number of local lesions in leaves was greatest at nitrogen levels 
beyond those that induced maximum growth in the hosts. In later studies he 
(24) appraised the influence of phosphorus and potassium applications on the 
number of local lesions and found that the curves for the number of lesions and 
for the green wdght of the plants tended to run parallel as the phosphorus was 
varied. With potassium, the number of lesions was reduced more rapidly tbfl.n 
the green wei^t of the host plant as this element was increased, and the optimum 
for the number of ledons was reached slightly before that for the gre^ wd^t 
of the host plant. 

In studies with yellow mosaic in Turkish tobacco, Spencer (25) found that the 
incubation time was shortened when the nitrogen was dther excessive or deficient 
in comparison with the more nearly optimal applications for the plant. The 
incubation time was shortened when phosphorus and potassium were absent or in 
moderate amounts in comparison with amounts that were in excess of the require¬ 
ments of the plants. 

On the contrary, the amount of common-mosaic virus in tobacco was found to 
increase directly with the amount of nitrogen applied, and the plants having the 
greats amount of virus were distinctly stmited as a result of an excess of nitrogen 
(26). In a lata paper, Spencer (27) concluded that the nitrogen-defidait 
diseased plant cannot syntheaze normal protdns from nitrogoi already utilized 
by the virus, and that the virus cannot utilize nitrogen tied up in the normal 
proteins, that the virus acts as a fordgn protein, and that in nitrogen-defidait 
plants, the bidlo&cal activity of the virus, per unit weight of virus protein, de¬ 
creased rnore than 40 per cent. As a result of further studies (28) he conduded 
that the increased activity per unit wdgjit of virus protdn associated with the 
mcreased nitrogen supply in mosaic tobacco is due chiefly to an increased rate of 
viriM inultiplication in the hi^-nitrogen plants, and sl^tly, if at all, to an in¬ 
activation of part of the virus in the low-nitrogen plants. In a subsequent report 
(29), however, he modified tbiR condudon. 

In 1942, S^cer (29) reported on the progresdve development of common- 
mo^e virus in the inoculated mature leaves of tobacco plants, m/»ln<^ing com¬ 
parisons with the systemic virus produced in the young leaves of these plants. 
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In plants receiving nitrogen throughout the test, the virus in the inoculated leaves 
continued to increase both in amount and in activity per unit of wei ght , until the 
leaves became senile (after 20 days) when the activity dropped. In plants re¬ 
ceiving no nitrogen after the tenth day following inoculation, the virus protdtn 
and the infectious activity per unit weight decreased, the activity decreasing 
earlier than did the virus proton. Calculations from sedimentation studies 
by means of the analytical ultracentrifuge indicated that the virus preparations 
from inoculated tobacco leaves contained a greater proportion of large virus 
particles 5 days after inoculation than they did 20 days after inoculation. If 
the large particles represent aggregates of miniTnal infectious units that gradually 
disperse, this phenomenon may explain the observation that a given wdght of 
virus protein becomes more infectious per unit wei^t when the nitrogen supply 
is adequate. However, as pointed out by Spencer (29), the largest particles may 
not be chemically identical with the smaller, more infectious ones. 

Chemical analyses by Martin (17) and by Hills (6) indicate that the protein 
content in the leaves of mosaic-resistant tobacco (T.I. 448A) is influenced very 
sli^tly by the small amount of virus present in infected plants. When the soil 
was maintained at a moderate nitrate level, the protein content of the infected 
leaves was slightly hi^er than normal, but when the nitrate level was low, the 
protein content was normal or sligjitly below normal. Hi^ protein content is 
undesirable in commercial tobacco, and from the data available, it appears that 
this factor is of little or no consequence in infected commercial tobaccos carrying 
the resistance of T.I. MSA, especially in the major tobacco areas in the southern 
United States, where low levels of nitrogen are maintained. 
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SOIL FACTORS AFFECTING INCIDENCE OF ROOT ENOT 

RANDALL B. KINOAID 
Norih Florida ExperimetU StaH<m 

Soil factors, physical, chensdcal, aud biological, have a controlling influence 
the occurrence aud activity of the root-kaot nematode, Heterodera mcaimi 
(Cornu) Gk>odey, especially when existing free in the soil as eggs or larvae, and 
also on its effects on plants. Temperature, moisture, sunli^t, aeration, hydro¬ 
gen-ion concentration, organic matter and biolo^cal control, and soil fertility 
are the primary factors discussed in this paper. Effects of the practices of flood¬ 
ing and fallow, and movement and distribution of the nematodes in rdation to 
soil texture and other factors will also be conddered. 

The optimal temperature range for the devdopment of the root-knot nematode 
is about 20° to 30°C. (10, 19, 42). The most rapid development occurs at 27° 
• (36). The range for the complete life cycle from infection throu^ egg laying is 
from 14.5° to 31.5°; penetration of roots occurs from 12° to 35° (36). The lowest 
soil temperature at which the disease is likely to be serious is about 16° (10,19, 
42); advantage has been tahen of this minimum in growing such crops as lettuce 
in greenhouses at about 13° (37). The hipest temperature for the disease is 
near the maximum for the growth of many hosts. 

Experiments with tobacco under controlled temperature conditions showed 
that at 19° the galls are large, whereas at 25° they are smaller, more numerous, 
and more mature in the same length of time. The effects of infection at 25° 
are more injurious to the host than at 19° (10). 

The time required for the development of a nematode from a free-living larva 
to an egg-laying female is 80 days at 14^°, 16 days at 27°; development is retarded 
at temperatures above 27° (36). A rather constant number of effective heat 
units is required for development at various temperatures between the miniTnum 
and the optimum. For tomatoes in constant-temperature cultures, this value 
is from 6,500 to 8,000 hour-degrees above 10° for development from gall forma¬ 
tion to egg laying (36). For beans in the field, a mean value of about 10,000 
hour-degrees above 12° for a complete generation is recorded (34). The data 
indicate that the potential number of generations per year under the most 
favorable conditions is 10 or 12 (34). The generation time varies considerably, 
however, with different hosts (11). 

Laboratory experiments with nematodes in water show that all larvae are 
killed at 40° in ^ hours, and at 43° in 8 minutes; eggs in masses are killed at 
40° in 5 days, at 43° in 1 hour and 40 minutes, and at 48° in 7 minutes (18). 
These data check dosely with the observation (27) that sdl temperatures be¬ 
tween 46.7° and 48.9° should be maintained for 10 minutes in otdeac to MU ^gs 
and larvae. Soil temperatures hi^ enou^ to MU larvae, according to the 
aforementioned data (18), have been reported from Hawaii (17) and Florida 
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(20), to depths of i inch and 1 inch, respecdvdy. Killing temperatures at stall 
greater depths have been reported from Texas.^ On a hot day in May, soil 
tempOTatures were recorded as follows: first indi, 49°; second inch, 43J°; third 
inch, 41°. Godfrey interpreted these data to mean that there were no surviving 
nematodes in the upper 3 inches of soil. 

Bepeated freezing at 0° does not kill eggs or larvae, but —20* kills all stages in 
2 hours. At low but not kining temperatures, larvae are well adapted to con¬ 
serve thdr energy and live in a more or less quiescent state (37). Effects of low 
temperatures are discussed further in connection with distribution. 

UOISTDBB 

Moisture plays only a sma.l] part in root-knot devdopment as long as the water 
content of the soil is favorable to the growth of the host; under very dry or very 
wet conditions infection is reduced (4, 10, 19, 25). 

Root-knot nematodes are hi^y sensitive to drying. A rdative humidity of 
50 per cent or less kills larvae within 4 minutes, eggs in masses within 2| hours, 
and egp protected by gall tissues within 2 days. A relative humidity of 90 
per cent has been found to kill larvae within 30 minutes and eggs in masses within' 
9 hours, but three fourths of the e^ in gall tissues were still alive after 20 days’ 
exposure (13). 

Some of the applications of drying to root-knot control indude exposure of 
roots on the soil surface to the effects of drying and of other factors (6, 15), 
and the dMnfesting of tools and of small amounts of greenhouse soil by drying 
(27). The time required to rid soil of nematodes by air-drying depends on the 
initial moisture content of the soil, the conditions for drying, and the size and 
character of the infected roots present. With inoculum in the form of tomato 
galls, less than 2 weeks is required (19,27). With inoculum in the form of woody 
pineapple roots, 16 weeks is required with stirring of the soil, and more than 20 
wedrs without stirring (14). 

Although the root-lmot nematode is killed by complete drying, normally only 
the uppermost layer of soil becomes dry enou^ to accomplish this result (39). 
The nematode may live in a soil that is apparently dry if, as commonly happens, 
the soil atmosph^ bdow the dry surface layer is saturated with water vapor; 
this condition favors the long-continued survival of larvae, because they are not 
so active as to deplete their store of reserve enargy (37). 

Hatching of e^ proceeds slowly in soil with mmsture sli^tly above tiie wilting 
percentage, and becomes more rapid with increasing moisture, until at sli ght ly 
above the moisture equivalent it occurs as rapidly as in shallow water (25). 
Larvae become more active with increasing moisture (37). In Mgh-ridge plant¬ 
ings of potatoes in Nevada and of tomatoes in California receiving frequent dial- 
low irrigation, nematode activity was found to be restricted to the lower portions 
of the ridges, leaving the upper portions, watered only by capiUaiy action, 
virtually free of infection (31). Meld observations on potatoes in Oregon indi¬ 
cated t^t frequent irrigation gave greatly reduced tuber infection in infested 

‘By G. H. Godfrey in a latter to the writer dated November 28,1944. 
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soil, as compared -with less frequent irrigation, the results bdng attributed in this 
case to lower soil temperature. An experiment on frequency of irrigation, how¬ 
ever, diowed only sli^t reduction (16). 

Other moisture relationships are mentioned in connection with flooding and 
fallow. 


SUNLIGHT 

Larvae are killed within 20 or 25 minutes by the ultraviolet in sunli^t, de¬ 
pending on the intenaty; and eggs m masses are killed within 6 hours. The 
combined effects of sunli^t, indudmg heat and drying, Mil larvae within 2 
minutes, and eggs in masses within 30 minutes (13). The effect of ultraviolet in 
the field is obviously limited to the surface of the soil. 

AHBATION 

The imiwrtance of oxygen, carbon dioxide, and other soil gases in the develop¬ 
ment of root-knot nematodes has been suggested, but experimental data appear 
to be lacking. A crust on the soil is reported to favor long-continued survival 
•of nematodes by reducing aeration (39). 

HTTDBOGBN-ION CONCBNTBATION 

According to tests with Hawaiian soils having pH values from 4.0 to 8.5, no 
great difference in infection is manifest within this range. There is possibly a 
slight but unimportant reduction at pH 7.6 to 8.0 as compared with lower points 
( 12 ). 

Muck soils in Ohio containing a large admixture of marl or of clayey subsoil 
and having a pH value of 6.2 were observed to be infested, whereas closely ad¬ 
jacent areas at pH 5.3 were not infested. Adcfification of the former with sulfur 
to pH 5.4 markedly reduced infection of onions; liming to pH 7.1 had little or 
no effect. The relative nemaddal value of sulfur and lime could not be evaluated 
in this experiment (42). 

OBOANIC MATTBB AND BIOLOGICAL CONTBOL 

The use of organic matter applied in various forms and in various ways to C(m- 
trol nematodes has been reported. 

Incorporation into the sdl of 50 to 200 tons of diopped pineapple plants per 
acre gave progressivdy greater reduction in number of galls on indicator cowpeas 
up to the 150-tan rate. The fewest galls were observed after 1 month of de¬ 
composition, and the number increased after 5 months, indicating the action 
during decomposition of some factor other than death of larvae. Substitution of 
Para grass or cane sugar for pineapple gave a comparable response. The perma¬ 
nent reduction innematode population was attributed to the increase innematode¬ 
trapping and parasitizing fungi and predadous nematodes and mites (22, 23). 
The temporary benefit was probably explained by the attractiveness of fresh and 
decomposing plant tissues to larvae, as distinct from tire destruction of nematodes 
by thdr natural eaemies (24). 
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The occurrence of biolo^cal factors has reedved considerable attrition, but 
their importance in nature and the possibilities of their e^loitation for control 
of root knot have not been demonstrated. 

Large applications of mixed peanut hay and pine straw (or oat straw) buried 
in the fall in deep furrows beneath tobacco rows gave reasonably effective root- 
knot control in the succeeding crop (7). 

Mulching infested soil with various materials or watering plants with an in¬ 
fusion of the mulch material gave increased growth and in most instances reduced 
infection of test crops (40, 41). These results, however, have been attributed 
largely to improved soil moisture conditions and the plant-food constituents 
liberated from the decomposing organic matter (29). 

SOIL FSRTILIIT 

Crops infected with root knot have been reported as deficient in phosphorus 
despite an adequate supply in the soil for normal crop growth (28), and in nitro¬ 
gen (26), although in the latter instance fertilization increased the nitrogen con¬ 
tent of infected pineapple plants without improving their growth. A potassium 
fertilizer has been reported as helpful in protecting plants from nematode injury 

(37) . 

Heavy fertilization is widely practiced in coimection with root-knot control, 
and may enable a profitable crop to be grown in spite of heavy infection. On 
this point, A. L. Taylor^ said, “Some of my own observations have indicated that 
root-knot tolerance is connected with the ability of the plant to form new roots 
to take the place of those invaded by the nematode. Obviously, a well nourished 
plant is more able to do this than a poorly nourished one.” 

FLOODING 

Flooding of soil is widely conadered to control nematodes (4, 30, 35, 37, 38, 
39), althou^ reports are conflicting (1, 19, 27). Periods from 1 or 2 weeks 

(38) to 35 or 40 days (4) are recommended to give greatly decreased infestation. 

Besults of flooding in a long-term experiment (1) indicated that about 4 months 

of submeigaice killed aE larvae. Eggs survived longer, but the nematode popu¬ 
lation was greatly reduced after 12 months. No nematodes were found after 
22| months. Hence, to rid infested soil of nematodes by continuous flooding 
under these conditions would entail the loss of 2 years’ crops. 

Effects of flooding have bemi ascribed to exhaustion of the larvae, which is 
hastened by increased activity in water (1), and to preventing the growth of 
host plants (30). The latter does not apply, of course, to rice fields, which are 
kept under water for 2 to 4 months and are reported to be usually free of the 
root-knot nmnatode (4). Truck soils in Florida which are flooded or waterlogged 
for part of the year are usually comparatively free of root knot (39). 

Alternate flooding and drying are sometimes practiced to control root knot 
(30). A fluctuating condition between a sl^ht excess of moisture anfl air- 
dryness materially hastmis the death of the nematode except when they are 

*In a letter to the writer dated November 23, 1944. 
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protected ■within woody roots (14). Hi^ soil moisture hastens the rate of decay 
of tomato galls (19), which leaves eggs and larvae more exposed to adverse 
conditions. 


FALLOW 

The practice of clean fallow by frequent plo'wing and other mpana has been 
found more or less effective for root-knot control, espedaUy during hot and 
dry weather (2,3,6,8,15,17,20,21,33,37). This may be accompanied by such 
sanitary practices as the removal of infected potato tubers (3) or drying on the 
soil surface of roots of tobacco (6) or beans (15). In the dry fallow method 
applicable under arid conditions, immune cover crops of grains or weeds may be 
used to deplete moisture from the soil and thus hasten drying (37). Another 
method of fallow makes use of poultry or livestock confined on an area for a year 
or two, lea-ving the soil •virtually free of root-knot nematodes and weeds and also 
well fertilized (8, 37, 38). 

The reduction in nematode population in the soil by fallowing is usually at¬ 
tributed to starvation in the absence of host plants, combined under suitable 
■ conditions with direct killing by heat (15,17, 20), drying (15, 20, 37), and aera¬ 
tion (39). 

A control method recommended as hi^y effective for truck fields in southern 
Texas consists of three plowings at intervals of 7 to 10 days in midsummer. 
At each plowing a deeper layer of soil is exposed to intense effects of heat and 
drying (15). 

In warm weather some females may take enou^ noimidiment from plants 
growing only 10 or 12 days to enable them to mature and form viable eggs. 
Weeds should therefore be destroyed -within 10 dajra after they diow above the 
ground in midsummer, but may be left for a longw time in cool weather (37). 

Since larvae have survived for at least 40 weeks in a completely fallow soil 
(14), it is not to be expected that one season of fallow will eradicate root-knot 
nematodes from the soil, but rather that it may enable one or more successful 
crops to be grown. Two successive seasons of summer fallow are considered 
necessary to eradicate the nematodes from potato fidlds on Long Island (3). 

An objection to dean fallow by frequait cultivation is the more or less rapid 
depletion of the soil fertility (2,20, 39). For this reason, cover crops of immune 
or highly resistant plants have been reconunended instead of dean fallow (2, 
33, 39). 

MOVEMENT AND DISTBIB'CrTION OF NEMATODES 

SoU t^ure is a factor in movement and distribution of root-knot nematodes. 
Porous sandy or loamy soils are especially favorable, because the larvae have 
greater freedom of movement than in heavy sods. Larvae are more readily 
attracted to roots in sand than in sod, and the explanation is suggested 'that 
adsorption of attractive root excretions by sod coUdds reduces the intensity and 
extent of attiiaction (24). Better drainage has been mentioned as another prob¬ 
able explanation of greater activity in sandy soil (30). After nematodes become 
establMied within the root, sod textiure has no direct effect on thdr development. 
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In comparison with other factors, soil texture is of minor importance, because 
there are reports of severe infestations in heavj' soils (37). 

A lar\'a bs" its own activity can travel through sandy soil at the rate of about 
1 cm. a day (6), or about 1 foot a month (39), and at least 2 feet during its active 
lan^al life (6). Other agencies, however, seem to be more important in the 
spread of nematode infestation than the movement of the nematode itself (6), 
Such agencies include the transport of soil, especially if wet or freshly plowed, 
by various means (3, 6, 8, 37, 39), and tjie use of manure contaminated with 
infected plant materials (3, 8). Soil dry enou^ to be wind-blown as dust does 
not seem likely to carry these nematodes (17). 

Depth distribution depends largely on the depth of plant roots. Largest 
populations are usually found at depths of 24 inches or less, but considerable 
numbers have been found at depths from about 27 inches (3,9, 27) to 5 feet 
(32), or even 6 to 8 feet on peach and fig roots in sandy soil (37). Movement to 
escape drought and frost has been su^ested (8), but data on this point were not 
regarded as agnificant (9). Earthworm burrows, which have been traced to a 
depth of more than 40 inches in greenhouse soil, very likely harbor nematode 
eggs and larvae (27). 

The geographical distribution of the root-knot nematode includes nearly every 
country in the world; in reports that are too cold for development in the field, 
the nematode may become destructive in greenhouses (37). No detailed sum¬ 
mary of world distribution has been found in the literature, but according to 
G. Steiner,* “This nematode is well distributed throughout all the States. ... 
The damage under northern conditions ... is not very noticeable because the 
season is too short for the production of more than one or two ... generations, 
but the winter temperature is certainly not a controlling factor of this nematode, 
at least of its northern race.” 

Evidence on freezing in relation to survival in the field is apparently con¬ 
flicting. Winter conditions on Long Island do not eradicate the nematode from 
potato fields or reduce the infestation materially (3). On the other hand, 2 years 
of overwintering experiments in northern Indiana, with nematodes introduced 
on tomato seedlings from the south, produced no evidence that the nematodes 
are capable of surviving the winter in that locality (5). Moreover, G. H. 
Godfrey* has said, “I infested some soil very heavily with n^oiatodes (strain from 
the South) in the fall, at Madison Wisconsin. That winter the soil froze to a 
depth of at least 18 inches. Next year there was not a trace of infestation left.” 
Such apparently contradictory statements stron^y suggest the existence of 
races having deddedly differait low-temperature reactions.® 

•In a letter to the writer dated October 13,1944. 

‘In a letter to tiie writer dated November 28,1944. 

/T ^ published recently which dearly establishes the eristence of host races 

W. B. Christie Md F. E. Albin. Host-parasite relationships of the root-knot nematode, 
Hdt^dera tnarioni: I. The question of races. Pne. Helminthol. Soc. Wath. 11: 31-37, 
1944). The probability of differences between races also in reaction to temperature, mois- 
ture, and clinmtie factors in general, is suggested by A. L. Taylor in a letter to the writer 
dated November 23, 1944. 
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DISCUSSION 

Soil factors such as temperature and moisture, as they affect the incidence of 
root knot, have been investigated rather closely, lie conflicting evidence 
regarding •ninter survival suggests, however, that studies of temperature and 
perhaps other factors should be elaborated, due consideration being given to the 
possibility that physiologic races may be involved. 

Data on the depth distribution of root-knot nematodes and their rapid multi¬ 
plication under favorable conditions show that OTadication from field soils must 
entail a long time and considerable expense. Opportunities for reinfestation 
are abundant and not readily controlled. Therefore, control measures are to be 
sought which will effectively and economically minimize the losses incurred. 
Besides the cultural practices discussed herein, mudi work has been done with 
heat and chemical treatments and with trap-cropping and resistant crops. 
In the latter connection, the question of host races deserves careful considera¬ 
tion. 

The effects of flooding deserve further study. Where flooding occurs naturally 
or may be accomplished artifidally at reasonable cost, it appears to be a promising 
control method, the mechanism of which seems not to have be^ well explained. 
The effects of organic matter, applied as a mulch or incorporated into the soil, 
diould also be studied further, from the standpoint of chemical as wdl as bio¬ 
logical changes produced. In view of recent reports that nitrites are effective 
as soil treatments for nematode control and that they may occur in ph 3 diotoxic 
concentration in the presence of large amounts of organic matter or water or 
both, a study of nitrites is indicated in connection with flooding and organic 
matter applications. Other chemicals which may accumulate under similar 
drcunostances should also be considered. 

The attractiveness of fresh or decomposing plant material to larvae, as reported 
herein, opens a promismg field for study, which may help to explain other results 
obtained with organic matter. The identification of the attractant or attractants 
would be of fundamental interest. 

Early infection may be assumed to affect the growth of the plant more seriously 
than infection after the plant has become well established. Thus the time of 
planting or transplanting in relation to soil temperature may be an important 
factor, and soil treatments applied to hill or row, rather than broadcast, may be of 
value. It has been observed that there is often no clear negative correlation be¬ 
tween amoxmt of root-knot infection and growth of the crop, because root knot 
is only one of a complex of factors determining growth. Where good growth 
has been obtained in spite of heavy infection, the infestation remaining in the 
soil must be considered in relation to succeeding crops. 

Studies of soil factors affecting incidence of root knot should include effects 
of other soil-bome pathogens, including the meadow nematode, Praiylenchus 
'praimsis (de Man) Eilipjev. This nematode, which has not been studied so 
thorou^y as the root-knot nematode, is probably affected by soil factors in 
somewhat the same way, and may produce similar symptoms in the portion of 
the host plant above ground. An experiment in progress at the North Florida 
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Experimeat Station, on cigar-wrapper tobacco in 2-year rotation with native 
and crop plants, gives indication that the effects of these two nematode species 
are closely but perhaps not inseparably associated in the results obtained. 
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The reactions which soluble phosphates undergo and the forms which they 
assume in soils have been studied extensively.^ Many investigators have been 
concerned with showing that phosphates are precipitated as some insoluble 
compound or, more recently, that they are adsorbed by the soil colloid. Al¬ 
though the later view is more generally favored at present, it is also recognized 
that a variety of reactions may occur; and modem colloid chemists (2, 7) recog¬ 
nize different types and degrees of adsorption, some of which are similar to pre¬ 
cipitation reactions. This recognition that the same kinds of forces are acting 
in both adsorption and precipitation makes the necessity for distinguishing 
between the two types of reactions less important. 

In working Tvith Illmois soils, the writers found the adsorption concept the 
more applicable and the more adequate one to describe the reaction which takes 
place between soils and phosphate. Bray and Dickman (1) used this adsorp¬ 
tion concept in setting up a tentative procedure for fractionating the inorganic 
soil phosphates based on fluoride replacement (6), and they have already outlined 
some of the ideas which soil chemists at Illinois have found useful in explaining 
the behavior of phosphates in soils. These ideas are based on the data presented 
by these workers as well as on data reported here for the first time. In mter- 
preting these data the works of Davis (3), Scarseth (13), Murphy (10), Toth 
(14), Prescott (9), Russell (12), Ravikovitch (11), and others were freely 
consulted. 


EXPBEIMBNTA.L 

The 'phosphate adsorptioin curve 

That the reaction between soluble phosphate and Illinois surface soils has 
many characteristics of adsorption was demonstrated by the following procedure: 

A series of tubes each containing 50 ml. of phosphate (NajHPOO solution of known 
concentration were shaken for 5 hours with 2 gm. of soil. After standing an additional 
19 hours the suspension was centrifuged and the phosphate still in solution was determined 
by the method of Dickman and Bray (6). The amount of phosphate retained by the soil, 
that is, adsorbed, was determined from the difference in concentration between the added 
and the recovered solution. 

Data obtamed in this maimer with Muscatine silt loam from the check plot 
of the Kewanee Experiment field showed that the phosphate adsorbed by the 

^ Contribution from the department of agronomy. University of Illinois. Published 
with the approval of the director of the experiment station. 

* For reviews of this subject, see Weiser (16) and Murphy (10). 

Ill 
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soil iacreased "with the concentration of phosphate in solution and that the 
amount adsorbed gradually approached a level above which there was little 
further adsorption regardless of increases in concentration. 

Effect of soluble sdlis on phosphcde adsorption 

In 0 J 1 attempt to obtain clean separations more quickly in the centrifuge, a 
series of determinations was made in which the phosphate was added to a solu¬ 
tion which contained 2 per cent potassium chloride. The assumption here was 
that this electrolyte would act as a coagulating agent without influencing the 
reaction between the phosphate and the soil. That this assumption was incor- 



Fig. 1. Efibct 07 KCl ON PHOSPHA.TE Adsobftion bt Musca.tini) SiIiT Loam 

rect is shown graphically in figure 1, where the phosphate adsorbed by the soil 
is plotted against the concentration of phosphate in solution at the end of the 
trial. IVom this graph it can be seen that tsrpical adsorption curves are obtained 
both with and without potassium chloride, but that the adsorption in the pres¬ 
ence of the potassium diloride is much greater. It was found that the phosphate 
adsorbed in the presence of KCl could all be removed by a series of extractions 
with KCl solution. 


Effect of soibsohdion ratio 

In order to show that the type of adsorption curves just described was not 
dependent upon the limited conditions under which they were obtained, another 
experiment was carried out in which the soil-solution ratio as well as the con¬ 
centration of phosphate in solution was varied. Except for these differences in 
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ratio, the technic was not changed. The phosphate was added as standard 
solutions of KH 2 PO 4 and the final pH varied from 4.5 to 6.8 as determined by 
the Beckman glass electrode. 

The data obtained from three different ratios again showed that the amount of 
adsorption was a function of concentration of phosphate ia solution. If the 
phosphate adsorbed by the soil is plotted on a logarithmic scale against the 
logarithm of the concentration of phosphate remaming in solution, a st raight , 
line (fig. 2 ) is obtained for a consi^rable range of concentrations for all three 



Fio. 2. Assobftion of Fbosphatis at Difffbent Soil: Solutiok Batios by Muscatinb 

Sii/r Loam 

soil-solution ratios. Within this concentration range the extent of the reaction 
is well expressed by the equation of the line. 

log Pa = log 63.1 4- 0.44 log Ps 

where Po represents parts per million of phosphorus (as phosphate) adsorbed 
and Ps is parts per million of phosphorus in solution. This equation can also 
be written in the more familiar form of the Freundlich equation, a/m = KC*, 
where a/m represents the amount of material adsorbed per given weight of 
adsorbent, C is the concentration in solution at equilibrium, and K and n are 
constants. 

The fact that the adsorption in the lower concentration ranges did not occur 
according to the equation is not to be interpreted to mean that the reaction is 
not one of adsoiption. Although the Freundlich relationship was formerly used 
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as a criterion of adsorption, it is now recognized that his equation may hold 
only in limited ranges and that it is not applicable to all adsorption reactions. 

It is difficult to understand how the data could be explained on the basis of 
the formation of a phosphate compound, or even a series of compounds, and it 
is not apparent how such an interpretation would be justified. The difficulties 
involved in applying solubility principles are evident, since there were no definite 
values for the solubility of the phosphate retained by the soil. The relative 
concentration of phosphate in solution and of that adsorbed on the soil was 
changed, but the phosphate concentration still determined the amount of adsorp¬ 
tion, and the change was not stepwise. 



p^p.m. P m so/uf/on (solution basis^ 


Fig. 3. Adsorption op Phosphate by Clement, Muscatine, and Cisne Silt Loams and 

BY Sable Silty Clay Loam 

AdsorjiUon by differerU soils 

The ability of different Illinois soils to adsorb phosphate under the conditions 
described was compared. Samples used in this experiment were from the unfer¬ 
tilized plots of the Elizabethtown, Toledo, Kewanee, and Hartsburg experiment 
fields where the soil types in the order named are Clement, Cisne, and Muscatine 
silt loams, and Sable silty clay loam. The Sable and the Cisne represent, respec¬ 
tively, the youngest and the most mature members of the Illinois maturity series. 
The Muscatine represents stage II (next to youngest) and occurs widely in 
lUinois, The Elizabethtown field is in the extreme southern part of Illinois and 
is presumed to be representative of the rolling land of this xmglaciated area. 
The Elizabethtown field gives large responses to phosphate fertilization, whereas 
the Hartsburg field responses are small. The four soils are all loess-derived and 
their colloidal clays are largely montmorillonite (beidellite) and illite clay 
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minerals. Kaolimtic minerals may also be present in minor amounts. The pH 
values of the samples in 1:1 suspensions are Clement 5 . 3 , Cisne 4 . 8 , Muscatine 
5.1, and Sable 6 . 0 . The procedure and the technic were as described except 
that the phosphate was added as KE 2 PO 4 that had been neutralized with po¬ 
tassium hydoxde 

The data in figure 3 show that the Clement soil in general retained about twice 
as mudi phosphate as the Sable at the same concentration, whereas the Mus¬ 
catine and Cisne soils were intennediate in the amounts of phosphate retained. 
This variation in the abilities of the different soils to retain phosphate was not 
great when it is considered that they represent an extremely wide range in soil 
t 3 ^. It is considered more significant iMt the curves were, in all cases, similflr 
to one another and to those already described. 

TABLE 1 


Amount of phosphate adsorbed by Muscatine silt loam during different 
time intervals 


FEOSFEOSU8* (P) ADDED 
IN SOLimON 

IDCE INTEXVAIS 

PSOSFSOEDS (P) ESICAIN- 
IKO IN SOLUTION 

mOSPBOEUS (P) ADSOSBED 

BY son. (son basis)! 

P,PM. 


p.pM. 

p.p.m. 

6 

16 Minutes 

4.2 

46 

6 

IHour 

3.7 

67 

6 

IDay 

3.2 

70 

6 

1 Week 

2.3 1 

89 

6 

11 Weeks 

0.8 

130 


* Added as KH 2 PO 4 + KOH. 
t Soil:solution ratio *= 2:60, 


Effect of time on phosphate adsorption 

To study the effect of time on phosphate retention, the same amount of phos¬ 
phate was added to samples of Muscatine soil and the phosphate adsorbed was 
determined at intervals up to 78 days. The phosphate was added as a standard 
solution of potassium phosphate that contained 1 per cent by volume of 40 
per cent formalin and sufficient potassium hydroxide to adjust the solution to 
pH 7.0. The data in table 1 show that the reaction was not complete after 
any particular time interval but that the rate of reaction did decrease. 

Effed of time on solvbUUy of added phosphate 

In order to investigate the status of phosphate that has been in contact with 
Ihe soil for different time periods, phosphate additions were noade to samples of 
three different Illinois surface soils and the phosphate fractions determined after 
different time intervals. For this experiment 2-gm. samples of the soils were 
weired into small bottles and 2 ml. of water containing the appropriate concen¬ 
tration of phosphate as KHJ *04 was added. A few drops of both toluene and 
ether were added and the bottles sealed and stored in the dark at room tem¬ 
perature. 
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At the end of each interval each sample was washed from the storage bottle 
with 50 ml. of water and placed on the shaking machine for 1 hour. The sus¬ 
pension was then centrifuged, the clear solution removed, and the phosphate 
determined. Three or four of these water extractions were made in succession. 
The sample was then leached with 100 ml. of N NH4CI, then transferred to a 

TABLE 2 


Added 'phosphate in different water extracts after different time periods 


SESZOD Of SOIL AND 
PHOSPSAIX CONTACT 

ADDED FHOSFHOEDS IN WATEE EXISACTS 

TOTAL or 
WATEB-SOLXr- 
BLE EXTRACTS 

ORIGINAL 

FEOSPHORDS 

ADDITION 

1 

2 

3 

4 


p.pM, 



p.pM. 

p.p.m. 

p.p.m. 


Muscatine samples 


10 min. 


8 

6 

4 

37 

50 

45 days 


4 

4 

5 

18 

60 

3 years 

1 

1 

1 

... 

3 

60 

10 min. 


29 

12 

9 

156 

200 

45 days 

32 

20 

15 

13 

80 

200 

3 years 

6 

7 

4 

5 

22 

200 

10 min. 

1,078 

154 

62 

34 

1,328 

1,600 

45 days 

463 

138 

105 

87 

793 

1,600 

3 years 

73 

43 

33 

33 

182 

1,500 

10 min. 

2,398 

253 

98 

50 

2,799 

3,000 

45 days 

1,229 

218 


196 

1,643 

3,000 

3 years 

170 

120 

99 

94 

483 

3,000 

Cisne samples 

10 min. 

23 

7 

4 

3 

37 

50 

35 days 

4 

3 

2 

3 

12 

50 

90 days 

4 

4 

2 


10 

50 

3 years 

2 

2 

1 


5 

50 

10 min. 

125 

24 

10 

1 ^ 

165 

200 

36 days 

32 

17 

14 

! 11 

74 

200 

90 days 

31 

17 

14 


62 

200 

3 years 

18 

8 

5 

... 

31 

200 

10 min. 

1,169 

116 

39 

18 

1,342 

1,500 

35 days 

713 

130 * 

86 

67 

986 

1,500 

90 days 

679 

137 

93 

... 

909 

1,600 

3 years 

224 

92 

... 



1,600 

10 min. 


173 

53 

25 

2,729 

3,000 

35 days 


242 

131 

80 

2,241 


90 days 


254 

143 

... 

2,146 


3 years 

111111^911 

186 

129 

... 

1,123 
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TABLE 2 —Continued 


PEBIOD 07 SOIL AlH) 
PHOSPHATE CONTACT 

ADDED PHOSPHOEFS IN WATEE EXTEACTS 

TOTAL OP 

1 WATEB-SOLF- 
BIE EXTEACTS 

OBIGINAL 

PHOSPHORUS 

ADDITION 

1 

2 

3 

4 


p,p.m. 

p.p,m. 

P.pM. 

p.p,m. 

p.p.m. 

p,p.m. 



Clement samples 




10 min. 

11 

5 

4 

3 

23 

50 

39 days 

2 

4 

4 


10 

50 

3 years 

0 

0 



0 

50 

10 min. 

99 

24 

12 

7 

142 

200 

39 days 

24 

18 

12 

12 

66 

200 

3 years 

12 

8 

i 

1 


20 

200 

10 min. 

1,154 

125 

1 

49 

22 

1,350 

1,500 

39 days 

590 

150 

94 

68 

902 

1,500 

3 years 

96 

73 

40 


209 

1,500 

10 min. 

2,424 

224 

74 

43 

2,765 

3,000 

39 days 

1,560 

285 

168 

106 

2,119 

3,000 

3 years 

587 

195 

132 


914 

3,000 


flask with 100 ml. of neutral, N NEUF and placed on the shaking machine for 
1 hour. This procedure, according to Bray ( 1 ), determiaes the total adsorbed 
phosphate. After this fluoride extract was removed by filtration on a Buchner 
funnel, the easily acid-soluble fraction was determined. 

For the easily acid-soluble determination, the samples were transferred to 
flasks with 400 ml. of Truog^s reagent (15) [ 0.002 N H 3 SO 4 buffered to pH 3 with 
(NEU) 2 S 0 ] and placed on the shaking machine for 1 hour. Solid ammonium 
fluoride was then added to make the solution 0.6 N with respect to fluoride. 
After another half hour on the shaking machine, the samples were filtered and 
phosphate was determined m the filtrate. Organic phosphorus in the residue 
and in the extracts was determined at this point in the procedure, but these 
values are not reported, since the amount of phosphorus in this form did not 
change during storage. Fluoride interference in the phosphate determination 
was eliminated by the boric acid procedure ( 8 ). The fractionation carried out 
on these samples corresponds closely with that described by Bray and Dick- 
man ( 1 ). 

The phosphate removed from these stored samples by the successive water 
extractions is given m table 2. If it should be assumed that the water-soluble 
form were the only one which is usable by the plants, it is seen that even by this 
extremely conservative standard much of the added phosphate is recoverable 
after 3 years. In this connection it should be pointed out that the values given 
in table 2 do not represent all the phosphate which could have been removed by 
water. It is evident from the data that the samples which had received large 
applications were still giving up large amounts of phosphate when the extractions 
were discontinued. The number of successive water extractions that could be 
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made on a sample was limited because the sample became so disperaed that 
separation of soil and solution was practically impossible after three of four 
extractions. 

The distribution of the added phosphate among the different fractions after 
different time periods is given in table 3. These values were obtained by sub- 

TABLE 3 


Added phosphate in the various fractions after different time periods 


i>ESioD o; son. asid phos> 

PHATE COMTACT 

ADDED PHOPEOHUS RECOVERED IN TEE 

TOTAL AMOUNT 
OP ADDED PHOS- 
PEORUS 
RECOVERED 

ORIGINAL 

phosphorus 

ADDITION 

HsO extract 

NHiF extract 

muF+ 

acid extract 


p.p.m. 

p.p.m. 

p.p.m. 

p.pM. 

pp.m. 


Muscatine samples 



37 

8 

3 


50 

45 days 

18 

24 

10 


50 

3 years 

3 

43 

26 


50 


156 

23 

7 


200 

45 days 

80 

101 

26 


200 

3 years 

22 

97 

39 


200 

10 min. 

1,328 

74 

15 

1,420 

1,500 

45 days 

793 

563 

87 

1,440 

1,500 

3 years 

182 

992 

266 

1,440 

1,500 

10 min. 

2,799 

108 

19 



45 days 

1,643 

1,231 

131 



3 years 

483 

1,924 

480 

2,890 

3,000 

Cisne samples 

10 min. 

37 


6 

52 

50 

35 days 

12 


-3 

35 

50 

90 days 

10 

27 

4 

41 

50 

3 years 

5 

34 

13 

52 

50 

10 min. 

165 

21 

7 

193 

200 

35 days 

74 

89 

4 

167 

200 

90 days 

62 

102 

14 

178 

200 

3 years 

31 

126 

27 

184 

200 

10 min. 

1,342 

55 

12 

1,410 

1,500 

35 days 

986 

369 

33 

1,390 

1,500 

90 days 

909 

441 

49 

1,400 

1,500 

3 years 

... 

... 



1,500 

10 min. 

2,729 

73 

16 

2,820 

3,000 

35 days 

2,241 

507 

47 

2,800 

3,000 

90 days 

2,146 

675 

80 

2,900 

3,000 

3 years 

1,123 

1,552 

241 

2,920 

3,000 
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TABLE 3 —Continued 


SSSIOD 07 SOIL AND PHOS- 
7HA1B CONTACT 

ADDED FHOS7HOSUS SECOVEBED IN THE 

TOTAL AMOUNT 
07 ADDED PHOS- 
PHOEUS 
EECOVESED 

OBIGINAL 

PH0S7B0BUS 

ADDITION 

HsO extract 

NHiF extract 

NH4F + 
acid extract 


P-PM. 

p,PM. 

p.p.m. 

p.p.m 

P.pM, 

Clement samples 

10 min. 

23 

9 

20 

52 

50 

39 days 

10 

20 

12 

42 

50 

3 years 

0 

12 

3 

16 

50 

10 min. 

142 

26 

35 

203 

200 

39 days 

66 

78 

27 

171 

200 

3 years 

20 

... 

... 

.... 

200 

10 min. 

1,350 

58 

42 

1,450 

1,600 

39 days 

902 

409 

83 

1,390 

1,600 

3 years 

209 

948 

195 

1,360 

1,500 

10 min. 

2,766 

77 

41 

2,880 


39 days 

2,119 

662 

118 



3 years 

914 

1,689 

245 

2,750 



tracting from the determined value the amount of phosphate in the similar 
fraction of a sample to which no phosphate had been added. For completeness 
of the data, the amoimts of phosphate in these check samples are given in table 4. 

From the data in table 3, it is apparent that the water-solubility of the added 
phosphate decreased with time and that the reaction by which phosphate was 
removed from solution was not complete after any certain time period. At the 
end of 3 years, a significant portion of the original phosphate addition was still 
removable by three to four water extractions. This portion ranged from 10 to 
30 per cent where smaller to larger applications were made. It is noteworthy 
that even the small phosphate additions increased tremendously the phosphate 
which the soil could supply to the solution. 

Also evident in table 3 is the fact that nearly all of the added phosphate which 
was not recovered in the water-soluble fraction was found in the adsorbed frac¬ 
tion. Table 3 shows in addition that the conversion of the added phosphate into 
the acid-soluble form proceeded slowly. In parts per million this conversion was 
not great, but made up from 50 per cent of the total amount where the phosphate 
additions were small to about 5 per cent where the additions were lai^. 

When the 1 N fluoride extraction was proposed by Bray (6) as a measure of 
the adsorbed form, it was believed that this fraction could be readily utilized by 
plants. It was also believed that the acid-soluble fraction could be utilized by 
plants but at a slower rate. If these hypotheses are correct, the hi^ recovery 
of the added phosphate shows that little of the phosphate could be considered 
“fixed” in the sense that it would not be recoverable by plants. The fluoride 
extraction is possibly more vigorous than was originally supposed, but the fact 
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tliat the added phosphate remained in forms that were mare solvbU than those 
native to the soil would indicate little “fixation.” This is emphasized when it is 
considered that the native phosphorus, especially in the Muscatine soil, is soluble 
enough for a better than average crop. 

TABLE 4 


Phosphate in the different fractions in the check samples 


PSOSFSORUS 

ADDED 

PESIOD 07 COETACI OF 
SOIL AED 7E0S7HATB 

FHOSPHOEUS IN THE 

TOTAL 

7S0S7H0EUS 

SEICOVED 

HaO extracts 

INHiF extracts 

NHiF + 
acid extract 



p.pM, 

p.pM, 

p.p.m. 

p.pjn. 


Mweatine samples 


0 

10 min. 

6 

24 

35 

65 

0 

45 days 

4 

27 

30 

61 

0 

3 years 

7 

28 

36 

71 


Cisne samples 


0 

10 min. 


21 

19 

45 


35 days 

6 

24 

29 

59 

0 

90 days 

4 

22 

26 

52 

0 

3 years 

5 

32 

32 

69 


Clement samples 


0 

10 min. 

2 

16 

26 

44 

0 

39 days 

3 

15 

26 

44 

0 

3 years 

2 

20 

53 

75 


Beplacemeni of adsorbed phosphate by other anions 

The idea that phosphate is held in an adsorbed condition suggests the possi- 
ility of replacement by other anions. The ability of other anions to remove 
adsorbed phosphate was compared by making extractions with solutions of dif¬ 
ferent salts. The soil used in this study had been prepared by adding K 2 HPO 4 
equivalait to 790 p.pm. of phosphorus to a sample of surface soil from the 
untreated plot of the Toledo experiment field. ITie sample was sealed and 
stored in the dark at 20 per cent moisture for 6 years. At this time a weired 
portion (equivalent to 1 gm. on the air-dry basis) was washed onto a Buchner 
funnel and leached with suction with 50 ml. of N NH 4 CI. This was followed by 
two successive SO-ml. leachinp with a neutral solution of the anion to be studied. 
The same sample of soil was then placed on the shaking machine for 1 hour with 
another 50 ml. of the same extracting solution and again filtered. The phosphate 
was determined in each of the three extracts after appropriate measures 
been taken to e limi n a te interference by the anion of the salt used. The flTnnTintrS 
of phosphate removed by the different solutions is shown in table 6 . The chlo¬ 
ride, sulfate, thiocyanate, acetate, and borate ions have low replacing ability 
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and remove amounts 'which are similar ■to or smaller than the amoun'ts removed 
by wa'ter alone. On the other hand the bicarbonate, citrate, oxalate, and fluoride 
ions are much stronger. The fluoride ion is outstanding in the ease and rapidity 
with which it replaces phosphate. 

The fluoride ion, which has a relatively small radius, forms stable complexes 
with iron, alu minum , and silicon ions and is isomorphous with the phosphate ion 
in numerous compounds. The oxalate and citrate form complexes of consider¬ 
able stability with iron and aluminum. The thiocyanate-iron complex and the 
chloride complexes with both iron and aluminum are known but are not highly 
stable. It may be postulated, therefore, that the replacing abilities are related 
to the tendency of the different ions, in comparison with phosphate, to form stable 
complexes 'with ions in the clay mineral lattice. 

TABLE 6 


Comparison of the phosphate-replaeing aUlit', of different anions 



PHOSPHORUS REMOVED PROM SAMPLE 

TOTAL PBOS- 

SXISACUNG SOLXmON 

In chloride 
preleach 

In first 
leachate 

In second 
leachate 

During the 
hour tak¬ 
ing period 

PHORUS 
REMOVED PROM 
SAMPLE* 

1.0 iirNH 4 Cl. 

p.pM, 

7 

p.pM. 

8 

p.p.m. 

6 

p.p.m. 

6 

p.p.m. 

20 

0.6''M (NHOjSOi. 

9 

10 

8 

14 

32 

1.0 -Af NH 4 SCN. 

9 

10 

10 

10 

30 

1.0 fM NHiCiHiOj. 

6 

17 

11 

16 

43 

0«83 M H|BOs NH 4 OH. 


22 

12 

22 

66 

0.5 MNaHCO, H-na. 


41 

30 

110 

181 

0.83 M (NH4)3jaC,H,07. 


76 

45 

230 

360 

0.25 M (NH4),Cs04. 


78 

60 

467 

606 

l.O^ikf ^41". 

6 

447 

162 

168 

777 

i tH ,0 . 

5 

16 

13 

23 

61 


* Does not include chloride pieleaoh. 


From this work with neutral salts it appears that the “replacing” ability of 
the different anions is in the foUo'wing order: fluoride > oxalate > citrate > 
bicarbonate > borate > acetate > thiocyanate > sulfate > chloride. The 
order given by RusseU and Prescott (12) for the ability of soils to adsorb different 
acids is oxalate > citrate > phosphate > sulfate > chloride > nitrate. Demo- 
Ion (4) showed that citric acid removed soil phosphate more easily than either 
acetic or nitric acid of equivalent concentrations. 

DISCUSSION 

In soils literature, there has been too much quibbling as to whether soU- 
phosphate reactions should be designated as “adsorption” or “precipitation.” 
In this paper, the term “adsorption” is used in accordance with the definition 
that adsorption is a difference in concentration of any constituent between the 
interface and the interior of the neighboring phases (2). This definition does 
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does not specify the nature of the forces actmg, and such a reaction may take 
place either on the surface of, or in an ion swarm about, the particle. Further¬ 
more, complete reversibility is not implied for many types of adsorption. Ap¬ 
plication of the term “adsorption” is also justified from the standpoint that there 
is no apparent stoichiometry involved, and that the amount of phosphate taken 
up is apparently a function of the concentration present in solution. Further¬ 
more, the phosphate retained by the soil comes into solution more nearly in 
proportion to the amount present than in a constant concentration characteristic 
of the solubility of a compound or a series of compounds of low solubility. 

Phosphate adsorption does not take place by any sin^ mechanism, and there 
is no sharp division between the adsorbed phosphate which is immediately 
available to plants and that which is only slowly available. To illustrate this 
point, the data in table 3 may be cited to ^ow that the phosphate ions may take 
part in further reactions after they have been removed from solution. This is 
evidenced by the decrease in solubility which must be attributed to reorientation 
of the ions after they had already been adsorbed. From a practical standpoint, 
the existence of these several forms of phosphate in soils makes it necessary for 
the soil chemist to recognize at least those forms which are important in his 
region. Dickman and Bray (6) recognized different phosphate forms when they 
set up the tentative phosphate fractions which were the basis of the fractionations 
reported in table 3. 

The concept of anion adsorption as a property of soil colloids has been sug¬ 
gested on numerous occasions, but its acceptance has been retarded because 
no quantitatfre definition or accepted method of determination has been de¬ 
veloped for dther adsorbed anions or anion-adsorption capacity.^ Althou^ 
adsorbed anions are not necessarily exchangeable, it is probable that this is fre¬ 
quently the case and there is doubtless some advantage in developing an analogy 
between cation and anion adsorption. In equilibrium studies both with phos¬ 
phate and with cations, it can be demonstrated that the adsorption may follow 
Freundlich’s equation and this is typical for polar adsorptions of whidi exchange 
adsorption is an important type. With base-exchange reactions, other cations 
are rdeased m amounts equivalent to those adsorbed. The quantitative ion-for- 
ion exchange which is approximated in replaceable base reactions has not been 
quantitatively demonstrated for anions, but qualitative evidence of such replace¬ 
ment is abundant (4, 6, 9,14). Adsorbed cations are readily released by other 
cations, but there is a definite tendency for some to be held more ti^tly than 
othiers. FurthCTmore, the sli^t release by water alone may be thou^t of as 
hydrolysis, that is, replacement by the hydrogen ion of water. Similarly, the 
anions vary as do cations in their replacing ability, but the magnitude of variation 
among different anions is so great compared to the variation among cations, that 

* WMe this paper was bang written, both C. S. Piper (Soil and Plant Analj^is, Inter- 
sdence Publishers, New York, 1944) and L. A. Dean and E. J. Eubins (The determination 
of the exchangeable phosphorus and the anion exchange-absorption capacity of soils, U. S. 
Dept. Agr. Div. Pert. Invest. Res. Rpt. 40, 1944) have proposed methods for determining 
replaceable anions and replaceable anion capacity. 
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the similarity in the two reactions is likely to be overlooked. Hydrolysis, which 
with anions may be thought of as replacement by the hydroxyl ion of water, is 
proportionately great, especially when large amoimts of adsorbed phosphate are 
present. Phosphate adsorption in terms of milliequivalents is small and the con¬ 
centration as well as the replacement by the hydroxyl of water is, therefore, much 
greater in proportion than with the cations. The pH of the system may be 
regarded as influencing both cation and anion exdiange throu^ its effect on the 
competition from hydrogen and hydroxyl ions, respectively. For the benefit of 
the analogy between anion and cation adsorption, it may be pointed out that 
even “phosphorus fixation” has its counterpart in “potash fixation.” 

It is frequently argued that soil colloids are negatively charged and cannot 
exhibit anion adsorption. Since the colloid particle, however, is made up of 
both positive and negative layers, the over-aU negative charge does notpreclude 
the existence of local areas of positive charge where adsorption of negative ions 
could take place. If a day were composed entirely of cubical particles of 0.1 m 
diameter and possessed a base-exchange capacity of 50 m.e., the exchangeable 
cations would occupy considerably less than 60 per cent of the area of the surface. 
Of the remaining area only about 2 per cent would be occupied by 100 p.pm. 
of phosphorus adsorbed in the form of the phosphate ion. This adsorption mi^t 
take place either at points where hydroxyl, silicate, or organic anions could be 
exchanged or at points where aluminum or iron ions were exposed on the surface. 
If hydroxyl ions are present where iron and aluminum occur at the lattice edge, 
adsorption at these points would be essentially an exchange of hydroxyl and 
phosphate ions. In view of the platelike forms of most soil clay particles, the 
actual surface available for both cation and anioii adsorption is much greater 
than in the cubical particles postulated for the foregoing example. 

sxraiMABY 

This paper reports an investigation of the nature of the reactions responsible 
for the removal of phosphate ions from solution by soils. 

The general procedure in studying phosphate adsorption by soils was to bring 
samples of the soil into contact with solutions of known phosphate concentrations 
and to determine the decreases in the amounts of phosphate in solution after 
definite periods of time. Adsorption curves obtained in this maimer with dif¬ 
ferent soils and at different ratios axe similar in ^pe and could be expressed 
by an equation of the Freundlich type. The forms of the adsorbed phosphate 
were studied by determining the eai% with which the phosphate could be removed 
by water and other extracting solutions. 

Extractions of stored samples of soils to which phosphate had been added 3 
years before recovered over 90 per cent of the added phosphate. In these extrac¬ 
tions, three fractions; namely, water-soluble, adsorbed (that is, removed by 1IV 
NH 4 F), and easily acid-soluble, were determined. These results showed that 
with additional time there was not only a gradual increase in the amount of 
phosphate adsorbed but also a gradual change in the status of the adsorbed 
phosphate. This was shown by decreases in the amounts phosphate which 
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could be removed by water in successive extractions and by an increase in the 
easily acid-soluble fraction. The bulk of the added phosphate, however, was 
retained in the adsorbed form from which it was displaced by the fluoride ion 
in a neutral solution. 

The phosphate-replacing abilities of several different anions were studied and 
an analogy between anion and cation adsorption was briefly developed and 
discussed. 

This study aids in understanding how added phosphate is taken up by the soil 
and held against loss by leaching but still exists in forms which may be utilized 
by plants. This research gives evidence that so-called “phosphate fixation^’ is 
not a serious problem in Illinois soils, and that phosphate fixation, therefore, 
has no justification as an argument against the use of soluble phosphate fertilizers. 
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Soil scientists have tried for many years to develop chemical methods for 
ascertaining the potash requirements of different soils for the production of 
various crops (1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7).* These efforts have resulted in varying degrees 
of failure and success. Many of the methods have been tried in Alabama with 
very little success. It is probable that one of the factors contributing to the 
failure of chemical tests is the capacity of different soils to supply plants with 
different amounts of potassium from nonexchangeable forms. Plot experiments 
have revealed, for example, that Cecil clay has a tremendous capacity to rebuild 
its supply of exchangeable potash, whereas Hartsells very fine sandy loam has 
a very low capacity. Small applications of potash maintained yields on the 
former soil, whereas large applications were needed on the latter; yet the Hart- 
sells soil had twice as much exchangeable potash as the Cecil. Because of these 
observations, an experiment was imdertaken to determine the relation between 
several forms of potassium in important agricultural soils m Alabama and the 
amounts of potash extractable from the soils by continuous cropping under 
greenhouse conditions. 


BXFEBIMBNTAI. TECHNIQtTE 

Ten agricultural soils of Alabama were selected that were known to vary 
widely in exchangeable potassium, total potassium, exchange capacity, per¬ 
centage base saturation with respect to potassium, mineralogical composition, 
and origin (table 2). Twelve 2-gallon pots were filled with thorou^y mixed 
surface soil of each type. The soils were cropped continuously with a series of 
agricultural plants until all growth failed because of a deficiency of potassium. 
Other plant-food elements were supplied as needed. 

Only the tops of the crops were harvested. After each crop was grown, the 
soil m the 12 pots was thorou^y composited and divided equally among the 
12 pots before the next crop was planted. The soils were thoroughly leached 
to remove excess salts after the fourth and ei^th crops. The leachates were 
analyzed for potassium, and the amount leached out was added to the soil as 
potassium chloride. There was no evidence of toxicity during the experiment. 

Determinations were made of the amoxmts of potassium removed by each crop 

* Contribution from the department of agronomy and b(^ 8, Alabama Agricultural Ex¬ 
periment Station, Auburn, Alabama. Published 'with the approval of the director. 

* Graduate assistant and head of department, respectivdy. Manuscript prepared by 
junior author. 

* Bray, R. H., and DeTurk, E. E. The Ulinois potash test. Mmeographed Pamphlet, 
Agron. Dept., 111. Agr. Exp. Sta. 
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and the amounts of exchangeable potassium in the soil at the beginning and end 
of the experiment. Determinations were also made for total potassium and 
exchange capacity. 

Total potassium in the soil was brou^t into solution by means of a sodnm 
carbonate fusion; the exchangeable potassium was extracted from the soil with 
normal ammonium acetate; and the potassium in plant tissue was brought into 
solution by ashing the tissue and dissolving the ash in acetic acid. In all cases 


TABLE 1 

Amounts of potash taken from 10 Alabama soils by continuous cropping for 4 years without 
addition of potashj hut with addition of adequate amounts of other plant nutrients 


3 

11 

9 


13 


12 


10 

6 


Tifton sandy loam 
Cecil clay loam 
Colbert very fine 
sandy loam 
Orangeburg sandy 
loam 

Savannah veiy fine] 
sandy loam 
Clarksville sandy 
clay loam 
Hartsells very fine 
sandy loam 
Durham fine sandy 
loam 

Decatur clay 
Davidson clay loaml 


| 28.4 

15.8 

28.4 

25.6 


POtJKDS PEB. 01 KsO TAKEN IKON THE SOU. BY 
DUFEEENT CHOPS* 


PSECENTA6S 
OF AVAILABLE 
iXsO BEHOVED 


13.0 

13.8 

13.4 

4.9 


30.2 


| 18 . 0 | 

18.9 

14.71 


28.4 
41.8 
33 

40.7j 
137.7125.536.1 


33.717.0 

31.518.6 


21.7 


22.5 38.2 58.2 24 . 2 { 
33 . 053 . 261 . 525.1 


8.8 

7 . 9 | 

10 . 7 | 

15.4 

12.2 

8 

115.5 

15.3 


826 


2 . 6 | 

7.3 

5.3 

2.9 

11.2 

!i3.6 

7.5 


15.1 


94 


8 . 

16.21 

13 . 


65 


.5 

5.8 

7 


16.2 

!i1.7 

1.6 

15 . 


10 . 126.86 

t 

119.7 25,4 8,2 
7.0 


36.9 


3.0 

4.4 

7.4 
.5 
5 


85 


"I 

I" 


1 . 

5.1 

2 


90 


70 

1.50.41 


81 


81 


8 

4.7 

4.9 

3.9 

10.1 


6 . 1 | 

6 . 


3.0 


0.3|0 

2.1 

0.61 


1.4 

2.3d.6| 
1.3 
1.7|0.li 


0.91.3 


1.1 

I|2.2|0.6l0.8|0 


0.4 

0 


0.5 

0.3 

0.1 


1.00 

1.20.41 


in 

.St}' 


87 

95 

96 

108 

138 

141 j 

143 

172 

209 

4|242 


it 


ga 

It 


Average. 


28 . 721.9 36 . 216.2 9 . 617 . 36.8 6 . 41 . 70 . 30 . 80.2143 


71 


27 


‘ Figures represent the averts for 12 replicates of each crop on each soil. 


the potassium was precipitated as the cobaltioitrite salt and titrated with per- 
maoganate according to the method of Volk (6). 


bate 07 taSUOYAXi 07 POTASSIUM FBOM BOILS BT PLANTS 

Plants rapidly extracted the available potassium from the ten soils used. 
The rate wi^ which the exhaustion of potassium took place is shown in table 1. 
Very little readily available potassium remained in any of the soils after the 
eighth consecutive crop was grown, and in some cases yields dropped significantly 
after the third crop. The last three crops planted failed to live long enou^ to 
extract more than a trace of potassium from any of the soils. The peanut plant, 
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whidi is a vigorous feeder on potassium as is evidenced by the data presented in 
table 1, failed completely as the eleventh crop. The soils were allowed to stand 
4 months between the harvesting of the eleventh crop and the planting of the 
twelfth, but the twelfth crop, soighum, was also a complete failure. 

From these results it is apparent that under conditions where year-round 
cropping is practiced, readily available potassium may be depleted from soils 
very rapidly. Eesults of certain cropping systems on the Alabama Substations 
and Experiment Fields substantiate this conclusion: that is, it has been necessary 
to increase the rate of potash from 24 pounds per acre to 48 pounds where more 
than one crop is grown during a 12-month period. 

RELATION BETWEEN DIPEERBNT FORMS OP POTASSIUM IN SOILS AND TOTAL AMOUNT 
EXTRACTED BY CONTINUOUS CEOPPUSTG 

After 12 crops had been grown, chemical analyses of the soils and plant 
material showed that 39 to 87 per cent of the potassium removed from the soil 
by the crops came from forms that were nonexchangeable at the start of the test. 
In all cases the plants removed more potassium than can be accounted for by the 
drop in exchangeable potassium. This is undoubtedly due to the well-recognized 
fact that an equilibrium exists in the soil between exchangeable and nonex- 
diangeable forms of potassium. As an average for all of the soils studied, two 
thirds of the potassium used by the plants existed in the soil in nonexchangeable 
forms at the beginning of the test (table 2). The fact that such a large and 
variable amoimt of nonexchangeable potassium may be utilized by plants prob¬ 
ably contributes to the poor relationship found between the amount of exchange¬ 
able potassium in soils and the r^ponse of plants to applications of potassium. 
For example, Durham soil that contained only 66 pounds of exchangeable potash 
per acre supported plant growth until the exchangeable pota^ was reduced to 
29 pounds per acre, and released 172 pounds of potash for plant consumption 
(table 2). These figures are compared with those obtained for Colbert very fine 
sandy loam, in which the original soil contained 62 pounds of exchangeable 
potash per acre, failed to support plant growth at 40 pounds per acre, and released 
only 96 pounds of potash for plant consumption. Other comparisons of a similar 
nature show that a simple determination of exchangeable potassium is not a 
reliable measure of the potassium-supplying power of the soil. Of coume, it 
^ould be recognized that under field conditions the soil will have a better oppor¬ 
tunity to rebuild the supply of exchangeable potassium. In this study the soils 
were not allowed to rest any appreciable length of time; nevertheless, the amount 
of nonexchangeable potassium released was very hi^. Had the same number 
of crops been grown over a 12-year period (one crop a year), a great deal more 
nonexchangeable potassium might have been removed and better growth mi^t 
have been obtained for the last six or eight crops. Since all soils were treated 
alike in the test, however, the data definitely show that soils diff^ greatly in 
their capacity to release potassium from nonexchangeable forms. 

Continuous cropping in the greenhouse reduced the exchangeable potassium 
in aU soils to less than 100 poimds of potash per acre, but the percentage drop 
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was much, greater for some than for others. For example, exchangeable po¬ 
tassium dropped about 72 per cent in Davidson soil and only about 23 per cent 
in Cecil. A study of the data in table 2 reveab the inconsistencies in the rela¬ 
tion between the total amount of potassium removed by 12 crops and the amounts 
of exchangeable potassium in the soil before and after cropping. 

Some investigators have shown that the percentage potassium-saturation of 
the exchange material is a factor in potassium nutrition of plants. Hie results 
presented in table 2 indicate that several exceptions to such a relationship exist 
for the ten soils studied. Durham fine sandy loam, for example, was 2.4 per 

TABLE 2 


Tlu amounts of several forms of potash in ten Alabama soils, the exchange capacity, and the 
percentage saturation with potassium 






POUNDS OP ElO PEP ACSE 


PEPCENTAGS K 
SATUPAXlOK 

SOIL 

170. 

son. TYPE 

Total amount ex¬ 
tracted by 12 crops 

1 

to 

^ d 
fS % 

^1 

•al 

-8 

Is 

H 

Total in 

KTrlian^ 

Before 

Aftex 




P 


fgi 

55 

the soil 

capaci^ 

crop¬ 

ping 

crop¬ 

ping 

8 

Tifton sandy loam 

87 

52 

18 

34 

53 


1,320 

3.9 

1.4 

11 

Cecil clay loam 

95 

52 

40 

12 

83 

6,550 

2,250 

2.3 

1.8 

9 

Colbert very fine sandy 
loam 

96 

62 

40 

22 

74 

4,930 

2,310 

2.7 

1.7 

1 

Orangeburg sandy loam 

108 

47 

21 

26 

82 


1,570 

3.0 

1.3 

13 

Savannah very fine 
sandy loam 

138 



46 

92 


1,910 

4.5 

2,1 

8 ' 

Clarksville sandy clay 
loam 

141 

112 

62 


91 


2,640 

4.2 

2.3 

12 

B[artsells very fine 
sandy loam 

143 


33 

77 

66 



4.7 

1.4 

7 

Durham fine sandy loam 

172 

66 

29 

37 

135 

9,310 

2,730 

2.4 

1.1 

10 

Decatur clay ! 

209 

211 

84 

127 

82 


5,690 

3.7 

1.5 

6 

Davidson clay loam 

242 


47 

123 

119 

15,250 

3,410 

5.0 

1.4 

Average for 10 soils. 

143 

97 


55 

88 

7,814 

2,619 

3.6 

1.6 


cent saturated with pota^ium, and it released 172 pounds of potash per acre; 
whereas Clarksville sandy clay loam, which was 4.2 per cent saturated vfith 
potassium, released only 141 pounds of potash to the plants. Both soils had 
about the same total base-exchange capacity (table 2). Several other similAr 
comparisons could be made. Thus there appears to be no definite relationship 
between the amounts of potassium extractable from soils by continuous cropping 
in the greenhouse and the amounts of exchangeable or total potassium in the 
soil, or the percentage potassium-saturation. The capacity of soils to release 
potassium from the nonexchangeable forms appears to be a dominant factor in 
the potassium nutrition of plants. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

This study was undertaken for the purpose of determining the relation be¬ 
tween several forms of potassium in soils and the amounts of potassium ex¬ 
tractable from the soils by continuous cropping under greenhouse conditions. 
Ten soils were exhausted of available potassium by continuous cropping, and 
determinations were made of the amounts of potassium removed. Determina¬ 
tions were also made of the amounts of exchangeable potassium in the soil be¬ 
fore and after cropping, of the total potassium in the soil, the exchange capacity, 
and the percentage potassium-saturation. From the results of the study the 
following conclusions may be drawn: 

Continuous cropping of 10 Alabama soils with a series of different crops quickly depleted 
the readily available potassium to the extent that the soils would not support plant growth, 
even though adequate amounts of plant-food nutrients with the exception of potassium 
were supplied. 

The plants utilized nonexchangeable potassium heavily, yet the amount of nonexchange¬ 
able potassium consumed bore no relation to the total potassium extracted by the crops, 
the total potassium in the soil, or the decrease in exchangeable potassium that resulted 
from cropping. 

An average of two thirds of the potassium used by the plants came from forms that were 
nonexchangeable at the beginning of the test, and the amount of nonexchangeable potassium 
removed from the different soils varied between 39 and 87 per cent of the total amount 
of potassium consumed by the plants. 

No close relationship was found between the potassium removed by the crops and the 
exchangeable potassium in the soil, removed from the soil, or remaining in the soil after 
cropping. Trends were evident. 

Neither the exchange capacity of the soil nor the percentage potassium-saturation 
showed a definite relationship to the amount of potassium extracted by the plants. 

The variability of the capacity of different soils to release potassium from the nonex¬ 
changeable forms for plant consumption appears to be a dominant factor in the nutrition 
of plants, and the magnitude of this factor is dif&cult to measure through the use of chemical 
soil tests. 
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Quantitative information on soil moisture is an essential part of many agro¬ 
nomic, hydrologic, and other related investigations. It has practical applica¬ 
tions in deteimining irrigation requirements and moisture reserves. 

The need for quantitative information on soil moisture has led to the de¬ 
velopment of a number of methods for its measurement. Various principles 
have been employed. These include electrical resistance (4, 5, 7, 8, 21), capaci¬ 
tance (3, 10), thermal conductivity (17, 18), film tension (13, 16), mechanical 
resistance (1), and the gra\nmetric determination of water sorbed by porous 
mediums (6, 14). The theoretical considerations involved have been reviewed 
by Edlefsen and Smith (9). 

All of the methods appear to have some limitations in use, and few, if any, 
have been tested adequately with respect to their relative applicability to gen¬ 
eral conditions of soil moisture measurement. In any single investigation the 
number of measurements made and the variety of soils available are necessarily 
limited. 

In the present study an attempt has been made to obtain comparable data on 
the accuracy and general suitability of four different methods of measurement. 
The dii’ect deteimination of soil moisture on oven-dried random samples is in¬ 
cluded to furnish basic data on soil moisture variability. The tensiometer (13) 
is included on the assumption that it gives as direct a measure of moisture po¬ 
tentials as random sampling does of moisture percentages. Two methods for 
the indirect determination of moisture percentages or potentials are also in¬ 
cluded. These are the resistance block method of Bouyoucos and Mick (4) 
and the gravimetric plug^ method of Davis and Slater (6). The design of the 
Slater-Davis instrument that was used in these tests differs from that originally 
described in that air vents, plug interior of sand, and a rod to displace air from 
the well tube are eliminatd from the design. The complete xmit, as it was 
used in this investigation, is sho^vn in figure 1. 

On the basis of available information each method of moisture measurement 
that was selected appeared to represent the most practical application of some 
one principle of measurement. Methods employing other principles were 

^ Soil Scientist and Assistant Soil Technologist, respectively, Soil Conservation Service^ 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Cooperative investigations of the Office of Research, 
Soil Conservation Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, and the Maryland State 
Agricultural Experiment Station, College Park, Maryland. 

2 Richards and Weaver (14) apply the term ‘‘sorption block” to a moisture-measuring 
instrument that is similar in principle. The term is avoided in this paper, since both the 
gravimetric plug and the resistance block are sorption devices. 
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eliminated in preliminary studies as insufficiently developed for field testing 
or as useful only under restricted conditions. 



Fig. 1. Gravimetric Plug Assembly 

Left: Gypsum casing and attached synthane tube which are placed vertically in the 
soil, with stopper and cap. The tube is 1 inch in diameter. Right: gypsum plug with 
corrosion-resistant wire loop in upper end, and hooked wire for manipulating plug. 


DESIGN OF THE EXPERIMENT 

An area of Belts\Tlle silt loam 40 feet square was selected for uniformity and 
laid off in four square blocks. These were again subdivided into plots 10 feet 
squai-e. A moisture instrument was installed at the center of each plot. The 
instruments were tested in triplicate, so that actually only three of the four 
blocks are represented in the tests. 

In order to evaluate instrument results, moisture determinations were made 
on soil samples that were taken from each plot. A grid system was used to locate 
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the samples at landom in an area approximately 6 feet in diameter surrounding 
eadi instrument. An area approximately 1 foot in diameter around each in¬ 
strument was omitted from the random sampling to avoid any disturbance of 
the instrument. Soil samples were talren in duplicate from ea^ plot about 20 
times each season. The samples were representative of a 4-inch intercept at 
the moisture instrument level and were taken with a TCing tube. 

Instruments were read on a daily schedule. Rainfall and temperature records 
were kept. 

In 1941 and 1942 the test area was kept under a cover of clipped bluegrass. 
In 1943 the blocks were spaded, and four surface conditions were imposed. 
The conditions were bare uncultivated soil, bare soil cultivated about 1 inch 
deep after each rain, a straw mulch about 1 inch deep and equivalent to 10 tons 
per acre, a cover of Italian rye grass. 

A second test area was laid out in 1943 on Muirkirk sand in an identical design 
except that the bare uncultivated plots were onutted to relieve somewhat the 
burden of sampling. On tills loose soil it appeared that shallow cultivation made 
no appreciable modihcations of surface conditions, and little was to be gained 
by maintaining both tsqies of bare plots. 

Data on soil moisture and its measurement were collected in all three seasons, 
1941-1943. 

Data obtained in 1941 were preliminary in character, particularly with respect 
to the gravimetric plugs,* and were a near failure with respect to tensiometers, 
due to drou^t conditions that kept moisture levels below the effective range of 
the instrument.* 

In 1941 and 1942 moisture instruments were tested at two depths, 6 and 18 
inches. Instrument response at 18 inches showed no phenomena that were not 
characteristic of the same type of instrument at the 6-inch depth, and was limited 
by a reduction in moisture fluctuations. 

In 1943 instruments were installed at the 6-inch depth only. Drou^t condi¬ 
tions again vitiated many of the tensiometer readings. 

The operation of the resistance blocks and the gravimetric plugs can be ju(^ed 
by their 1942-43 data at the 6-inch depth. In the interests of brevity, these 
data and the corresponding 1942 data for t^isiometers have been selected for 
consideration. 


rBBsnm'ATioN of data 

Comparison of responses of single instruments to rainfatt 

A record of rainfall, and some results that were obtained from sii^ instru¬ 
ments during the 1942 season are shown in figure 2. The graphs indicate (and 
allow some comparison of) the types of data that are charactai^tic of the in- 

* The data have been reported in part (6). 

* Out of a total of 1,078 instrument days on which observations were made, 788 days or 
73 per cent were characterized by tensions greater than 60 cm., the generally accepted limit 
of tensiometer operation (12). 
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struments. They serve also to introduce the units of measurement in which 
instrument response to moisture has been recorded. Tensiometers have been 



Fig. 2. Responshs op Resistance Block, Gravimbteic Plug, and Tensiometer 

TO Rainpall 

Time series of readings from one instrument of each kind, in silt loam soil at a 6-inch 
depth, 1942 season. 

read directly in centimeters of mercury. Plug readings are given in grams of 
water sorbed by the plugs. The logarithms of ohms resistance rather than 
readings in ohms are adopted for recording the responses of the resistance blocks 
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to faciUtate the application of temperature corrections.® Also, it will be seen 
later that the use of logarithms gives a linear relation between resistance block 
readings and soil moisture and so makes the block data more readily comparable 
to the corresponding plug and tensiometer data. 

The curve for tensiometers in figure 2 has been limited arbitrarily to tensions 
of 60 cm. or less. A continuous curve for tensiometers cannot be shown because 
of the failure of these instruments at the lower moisture levels. Both the re¬ 
sistance blocks and the gravimetric plugs are capable of furnishing an unbroken 
sequence of readinp. 

Besponse of all the instruments to rainfaU is prompt, as is shown by the marmer 
in which each of the curves ascends abruptly following each increment of effective 
rainfall. Sequences of daily readinp delineate the descending segm^ts of the 
curves, and their smoothness indicates a marked consistaicy in the day-to-day 
behavior of each of the instruments. 

The major changes in moisture levels are duly recorded by each instrument. 
Peaks are sharpest in the tensiometer curve and indicate that this instrument is 
the most sensitive at the hi^er moisture levels. The effect is most marked 
during August and October when the heaviest rainfall occurred. 

A broadening of the peaks is most characteristic of the resistance blocks. The 
gravimetric plug holds an intermediate position with respect to sensitivity in 
the wettest conditions that were encountered. 

The blocks and plup may be compared in their response to the driest condi¬ 
tions that occurred in June and July. Small rains occurred then that caused 
sli^t changes in the gravimetric plugs. A somewhat greater effect was evident 
in the resistance blocks. The comparisons indicate that the sensitive range of 
the blocks is sli^tly lower than that of the plup in terms of moisture levels. 

Field hekavior of tensiometers 

The response of tensiometers to soil moisture as determined by random 
sampling is shown in figure 3. The graph includes data from three instruments 
in different plots. Botih instrument variability and the variability of soil mois¬ 
ture may be effective in causing some dispersion of the data. It is evident, 
however, that an approximately linear relation^p exists for the data at tensions 
of less than 60 cm., and that at torsions greater than 60 cm. little or no correla¬ 
tion is evident between soil moisture and instrument readinp. 

Whether any of the variance that is indicated by figure 3 for tensions of less 
than 60 cm. is due to differences in response among the three instruments is 
indicated by the analysis of variance given in table 1. The sum of the devisi- 

* Temperature corrections were made on the resistance block readings according to the 
equation 

Log ii(i-7(t) “ Log 2E<[1 + 0.002 ({ — 70)] 

where B is the resistance in ohms and t is the temperature in degrees Farenhmt. The 
equation is an essential agreement with the temperature correction curves of Bouyoucos 
and Mick (4). (By personal communication from T. C. Feele.) 
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tions squared for a single trend line amounts to 74.2606. By calculating a 
separate regression coefficient for each instrument, the sum of the deviations 
squared is reduced to 72.3713. The small difference of 1.8893 is not signifi¬ 
cant. 

A similar test for uniformity of instrument response will be made later in the 
case of the resistance blocks and gravimetric plugs on the more extensive data 
that are available for testing these instruments. However, their 1942 data® 



Fio. 3. ReiiAtion of Tensiometer Readings to Soil Moisture 
OP BELTSviiiLB Silt Loam 

Three Instruments, bluegrass cover, 1942 
TABLE 1 

Test of regressions for estimating soil moisture from instrument readings (days within plots), 

Beltsville silt ham, 194^ 


SOIL ICOISTUSE A2>JCrsXBX> lOR SEGSESSZON 'WITS mSTKITllENr XEASINOS 


8BGSESSZ0NS TISED 

Gravimetric plugs 

Resistance blocks 


Tensiometers 


zy 

Sum of 
squares 

Mean 

square 

Df 

Sum of 
squares 

Mean 

square 

Df 

Sum of 
squares 

Mean 

square 

Single regression within plots 
Separate regressions for three 

44 

26.6327 

0.6053 

26 

43.4485 

1.6711 

38 

74.2606 

1.9542 

individual plots. 

Difference for testing sepa¬ 

42 

25.8612 

0.6167 

24 

38.8747 

1.6198 

36 

72.3713 

2.0103 

rate regressions. 

2 

0.7716 

0.3858 

2 

4.5738 

2.2869 

2 

1.8893 

0.9446 


only are considered in table 1 for a direct comparison with tensiometer behavior. 
The reductions in sums of squares for these instruments through the use of 
separate regressions for individual plots are likewise nonsignificant. 

The significance tests of table 1 show that a single error of estimate is adequate 
to characterize the relative accuracy of each type of instrument as far as that 
can be judged by the 1942 data. Errors of estimate are reported in table 2. 
The hipest error recorded, 1.40 per cent, is associated with tensiometers. This 

* The data are restricted to the moisture ranges in which the instruments are sensitive. 
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error is notably hi^er than the corresponding standard deviation of duplicate 
soil moisture samples of 0.66 per cent, a value which marks the probable limit 
of accuracy that could have been expected from perfect instrument operation. 
In contrast, the gravimetric plugs had an error of estimate of 0.78 per cent, a 
value that is essentially identical with the corresponding error of random soil- 
moisture sampling. 

The regression of soil moisture (x) on tensiometer readings (j/) is given by the 
equation x = 22.22 — 0.132y. Based on this equation, the range covered by 
the instrument between tensions of 0 and 60 cm. extends from 22.22 per cent to 
14.30 per cent of soil moisture, an absolute range of 7.92 per cent. Since the 
error of estimate is 1.4 per cent, the range of effective operation for tensiometers 
is about 5.7 times the error of estimate.^ 

Investigations of tensiometric devices for measuring soil moisture have been 
made over a period of more than 30 years (10) and have included a number of 
studies of their use imder field conditions (5,11,14,15). The consensus of these 

TABLE 2 

Standard errors of estimating soil moisture by three hinds of instruments in comparison with 
the corresponding standard deviations of soil moisture determinations, Beltsville 

silt loam, 194^ 


TYPE OP mSTRTJMENT 

STAHDASB SEEOE OP 
ESTIUATIKO son. HOISTUSE 
BY INSTKOMENT* 

STAMDAXD DEVIATION 
BETWEEN DUPLICATE SOIL 
UOISTUEE 8AUPIES 


per cent 

per cent 

Tensiometers. 

1.40 

0.66 

Resistance blocks. 

1.29 

0.83 

Gravimetric plugs. 

0.78 

0.80 


* Based on the respective moisture range in which each instrument is sensitive. 


studies is that tensiometers respond satisfactorily to soil moistures at tensions 
not greater than 60 cm., but varying opinions are current about their general 
suitability for field use. The practical value of an instrument for field measure¬ 
ments depends on a number of factors other than the accuracy of its response. 

In the present investigation tensiometers did not appear to be adapted gen¬ 
erally to field use. Their near-failure in two years out of three due to drou^t 
conations has already been noted and emphasizes the inadequacy of their range 
for conditions often encountered in the field. Even in 1942, a season of abundant 
and well-distributed rainfall, the soil-moisture content under grass was often 
too low to be recorded by the tensiometers. This was illustrated in the time 
series curve of figure 2, and was evident from another point of view in figure 3 

' The ratio of the range of an instrument to its error of estimate has been termed its 
efficiency of differentiation and is used elsewhere in this paper to characteiize the relative 
performance of plugs and blocks as well as tensiometers, ^e ratio is a better measure of 
the utility of an instrument generally than is the error of estimate alone, since the degree 
of diferentiation in soil moisture of which an instrument is capable within its range de¬ 
pends on both the length of the range and the error of estimate. 
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where tensiometer readings were plotted against corresponding soil-moisture 
determinations. 

Tensiometers were kept in operation with little effort during moist periods. 
In dry weather, however, daily care was required to keep the instruments in 
working order. Even though the water columns did not always break, air 
accumulated in the traps in some quantity. This resulted in a response on the 
part of the instrument to both air and soil temperature changes, and made im¬ 
possible any consistent correction for temperature effects. 

On a number of occasions, leaks developed in the tensiometer systems. In 
the several cases where an unmistakable break occurred, no particular difficulty 
was encountered except for the labor required to locate and repair the break. 
Leaks of lesser magnitude were more common and far more serious, since they 
could rem ai n undetected and, by undue irrigation of the soil in the vicinity of 
the porous cup, cause a lowering of the daily readings. It was often difficult to 
judge whether the loss of water from the tensiometers at tensions between 40 
and 66 cm. was ‘^normal’’ or whether some adventitious leakage was taking 
place. In the present investigation the operators were aided by repeated check¬ 
ing against other instruments and the actual soil moisture determinations. 
Under the usual conditions of field operation the operator must accept the read¬ 
ing of the tensiometer as correct or exercise personal judgment in the elimination 
of questionable data. 

It is the experience of the writers that tensiometers are subject to mechanical 
failure. Their cost prohibits extensive replication, and there is no way, once a 
tensiometer is mstalled under field conditions, of determining easily whether or 
not it is fxmctioning correctly. 

Water-filled tensiometers, such as were used in this investigation, cannot be 
operated in freezing weather. 

Comparison of field iehavior of resistance blocks and gravimetric plugs 

Comparisons based on daily changes in soil moisture. The response of resistance 
blocks to soil moisture as determined by random sampling of the Beltsville silt 
loam soil is shown in figure 4. Their response in Muirkirk sand is shown in 
%uie 5. The corresponding data for gravimetric plugs are given in figures 6 
and 7. 

An inspection of these figures indicates that both instruments have some 
limitations with respect to the measurement of soil moisture. An essentially 
linear regression of instrument readings on soil moisture is evident generally in 
the intermediate moisture ranges, but in the highest levels of moisture encoun¬ 
tered the wide horizontal dispersion of the data on the graphs shows that both 
instruments fail to respond satisfactorily to soil moisture changes. Some in¬ 
sensitivity is to be noticed with the gravimetric plugs among the lowest values 
of soil moisture encountered. 

It seemed evident from this plotting that any further analyBis of the data 
should be limited to the range in which each of the instruments showed an ap¬ 
preciable response to soil moisture changes. This procedure had been followed 
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with the tensiometers. The selection of range admittedly required an exercise 
of personal judgment. 



Fig. 4. Relation op Resistance Block Readings to Soil Moisture op Bbltsvillb 

Silt Loam 

Fifteen instruments, five conditions or covers, 1942-43 



Fig. 6. Relation op Rbsistange Block Readings to Soil Moisture op Muiekiek Sand 
Nine instruments, three conditions or covers, 1943 

Inspection of the graphs showed that the limits of effective operation could 
not be fixed in terms of soil moisture percentages if the same limits were to apply 
to both soils. This was to be expected, since the responses of the instruments 
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are due to cjhanges in pF rather than to absolute levels in soil moisture per¬ 
centages (9). Limits for each instrument, however, could be selected on the 
basis of instrument readings that were common to both soils. The range indi¬ 
cated by the data for the gravimetric plugs is 0.10 to 4.69 gm. of absorbed mois- 



4 8 12 16 20 24 

PER CENT SOIL MOISTURE 

Fig. 6. Eblation or Gbavimetbic Plug Readings to Soil Moistxjbe of Bbi/tsvilIjE 

Silt Loam 

Fifteen instruments, five conditions or covers, 1942-43 



* 3 5 7 9 li: 

PER CENT SOIL MOISTURE 

Fig. 7. Relation op Gravimetric Plug Readings to Soil Moisture of Muirkirk Sand 
Nine instruments, three conditions or covers, 1943 

ture, and for resistance blocks, a logarithm of resistance equal to 3.15 or greater. 

Figures 4 to 7 show a considerable dispersion of moisture-mstrument data 
between these limits. Some of the sources of variability are isolated and the 
instruments are compared as to how well they respond to soil-moisture variation 
within their ranges of sensitivity in the analyses that follow. 
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Aside from the fact that instruments of the same type may not be essentially 
identical in their response to soil moisture, variability in iustrument response may 
(and does) arise from differences in soils, crops, and sequences of moisture con¬ 
ditions. The degree to which separate regressions were necessary for each 
instrument or condition of test in order to obtain the best estimate of soil moisture 
is shown in table 3. 

Lines A to D of table 3 indicate the variation between direct deterininations 
of soil moisture and deterininations by means of instruments when (A) a single 

TABLE 3 

Tests of regressions for estimaiing soil moisture from instrument readings (days within plots) 


SOIL aCOZSTDSX ADJUSTED TOS XSOXSSIOVS WIXS ZMSIKmCEOT 
SSADXNGS 


BEGSES6IOKS USED 


Gravimetric plugs 


Resistance blocks 

De¬ 

grees 

of 

free¬ 

dom 

Sum of 
squares 

Mean square 

De¬ 

grees 

of 

free¬ 

dom 

Sum of 
squares 

Mean square 

(A) Single regression for all con¬ 
ditions. 

191 

233.0498 

1.2202 

194 

307.0647 

1.5828 

(B) Separate regressions for two 
soils. 

190 

165.9569 

0.8208 

193 

184.4366 

0.9556 

(C) Separate regressions for two 
soils and 2 years. 

189 

140.1384 

0.7415 

192 

179.4565 

0.9347 

(D) Separate regressions for 24 in¬ 
dividual plots. 

168 

112.7437 

0.6711 

171 

167.8359 

0.9815 

Differences for testing separate re¬ 
gressions 

(a) For two soils (A — B). 

1 

77.0929 

77.0929**t 

1 

122.6281 

122.6281**t 

(b) For two soils sjid 2 years (B 
- C). 

1 

15.8185 

15.8186**t 

1 

4.9801 

4.9801*t 

(c) For 24 individual plots (C 
- D). 

21 

27,3947 

1.3045*§ 

21 

11.6206 

0.5534§ 


* Significant at 5 per cent level. 

** Significant at 1 per cent level. 

t Significance tested in comparison with mean squares of line B. 

t Significance tested in comparison with mean square of line C. 

§ Significance tested in comparison with mean square of line D. 

regression is used for all conditions, (B) separate regressions are used for the two 
soils, (C) separate regressions are used for the 1942 and 1943 observations on 
the Beltsville soil in addition to one regression for 1943 on the Muirkirk soil, 
and (D) when separate regressions were used for each of the 24 individual plots. 

It will be noted that as more regressions are used the sums of squares become 
smaller. This merely signifies that the variations in estimating soil moisture 
are progressively smaller the more closely every plot is calibrated for its specific 
instrument, its cover, or individual soil characteristics. There are obvious 
advantages, however, in adapting a single regression of blocks or plugs to all 
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conditions of use, provided the requirements of accuracy can be met. In the 
case of the plugs, the mean squares are progressively smaller as the number of re¬ 
gressions are increased, and this improvement in accuracy is shovn to be statisti¬ 
cally significant in the lower part of the table. In the case of the blocks, im¬ 
provement in accuracy ceased with separate regressions for soils and years. 

The standard errors of estimate that correspond to the regressions of table 3 
are given in table 4. The standard errors indicate the limit of variation that is 
to be expected between the estimated and the actual soil moisture in two out of 
three estimates, and it is therefore evident that, in general, soil moisture can be 
estimated more closely by plug readinp than by block readings 

The highest errors of estimate are logically associated with the use of a single 
regression for all conditions. When separate regressions are used for each soil 
there is a marked reduction in error, and some further reduction in error is ob¬ 
tainable with the gravimetric plugs in the direction of individual calibrations. 
The use of individual regressions scarcely seems justified, however, in view of 


TABLE 4 

Standard errors of estiTnating soil moisture by gravimetric plugs and resistance blocks, based 
on different regressions (days within plots) 



STAKDAID EEEOE 07 ESTDCATINO SOIL UOISTUSE 

SEGBESSXONS USED 

BY INSTEUMSMT* 


Gravimetric plugs 

Resistance blocks 


p9r cent 

per cent 

Single regression for all conditions. 

1.10 

1.26 

Separate regressions for each soil. 


0.98 

Separate regressions for each soil and year.... 

0.86 

0.97 

Separate regressions for each plot. 

0.82 

0.99 


* Based on the respective moisture range in which each instrument is sensitive. 


the limited improvement in accuracy that is obtained. It is felt that most users 
of moisture instruments will be satisfied with separate regressions for each soil, 
or at most, separate regressions for each soil and year. The choice is a matter 
for practical judgment. 

Table 5 shows the standard errors of estimate that were obtained when these 
were calculated separately by soils and years for both the blocks and the plugs. 
It is evident from this table that the accuracy with which soil moisture was esti¬ 
mated by the instrument was not constant but varied according to the conditions 
of the test. For the plugs, the standard error of estimating soil moisture was 
0.94 per cent on Beltsville silt loam in 1943 and 0.76 per cent on Muirkirk sand 
in the same year. There were even greater deviations, of from 1.29 to 0.56 in 
the errors of estimate, for the blocks. 

The errors of estimate are a result not only of the limitations of the instruments 
tested, but also of the accuracy with which soil moisture can be estimated by 
direct determinations. The latter factor is indicated in table 6 by the standard 
deviation between duplicate moisture determinations that were made directly 
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on soil samples taien at random on the grid surrounding each instrument. These 
are seen to be lower on the sand than on the silt loam. 

The standard deviation of moisture sampling is generally less than the standard 
error of estimating soil moisture by means of the instruments, or, direct moisture 
determinations still appear to be a slightly more accurate method of moisture 
measurement. The average difference between the direct and instrument meth¬ 
ods has been found to be significant in the case of plugs, and highly significant 
in the case of the resistance blocks. 

Ccm'pariBons based on seasonal moisture levels. The discussion of resistance 
blocks and gravimetric plugs to this point has been concerned with the regres¬ 
sions and errors for estimating soil moisture changes from day to day within a 
plot. Attention can now be given to the reliance to be placed on separate in¬ 
struments for recording the correct level of moisture on different plots. This 

TABLE 5 


Standard error of estimating soil moisture hy means of gravimetric plugs and resistance blocks^ 
in comparison with the corresponding standard deviations of soil moisture 
determinations {days within plots) 


INSTKTMCNT AXD COMDITZONS OF TEST 

NUUBEH OF 
INDIVIDUAL 
OBSERVATIONS 

STANDABD EKEOE 
OF ESTDCATXNO 
son. MOISTURE 

BY MEANS 

OF INSTRUMENT* 

STANDARD DEVIA¬ 
TION BETWEEN 
DUPLICATE SOIL 
MOISTURE DETER¬ 
MINATIONS 



pet cent 

per cent 

Gravimetric plugs 




Beltsville silt loam, 1942. 

48 



Beltsville silt loam, 1943. 

114 

BIH 

wssu 

Muirkirk sand, 1943. 

54 

■■ 

■■ 

Resistance blocks 




Beltsville silt loam, 1942. 

30 

1.29 


Beltsville silt loam, 1943. 

120 

1.05 


Muirkirk sand, 1943. 

69 

0.56 

0.50 


* Based on the respective moisture range in which each instrument is sensitive. 


is diown m tables 6, 7, and 8 by the divergences from average moisture levels 
that were recorded by different instruments. 

Table 6 gives the data for plugs, and table 7, the data for blocks. The instru¬ 
ment data are based on three regressions for each type of instrument: one for 
the 1942 determinations, a second for the 1943 determinations on Beltsville sUt 
loam, and a third for the 1943 detennination on Muirkirk sand. 

The differences in moisture level estimates between the instruments and direct 
soil sampling for each plot were tested for significance by means of the standard 
T test. The difference required for significance varied among the plots because 
of differences in the number of observations on which the plot averages were 
based. 

The hipest significant difference that was recorded for the plugs was —1.26 
per cent and for the blocks 1.36 per cent. These differences are significantly 
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Significant difierence between two methods of determination at 5 per cent level. 

^ Significant difierence between two methods of determination at 1 per cent level. 














Differences in mean soil moistures as determined by resistance blocks and by soil sampling within the sensitive range of the instrument 

Sampling values are the averages of duplicate determinations 
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greater than the errors of estimate that correspond to the regressions on which 
the iostrument data of tables 6 and 7 are based (table 5). These results indicate 
that the soil moisture estimates obtained fioio. some of the instruments were 
consistently too hi^ or too low. 

The failure of some of the instruments to indicate the correct moisture level 
was subjected to further eatmination by means of the analysis of variance in 
table 8. For the gravimetric plugs, the analysis diows l^t the discrepancy of 
the instrum^ts applied to all the variable conditions set up in the experiment, 
that is, to replicates, covers, and interaction. Thus the plug method estimates 
(table 6) averaged 0.73 per cent too hi^ for replicate A and 0.62 per cent too 
low for replicate C. Both values are significant. Plugs set under straw mulch 
gave estimates 1.01 per cent too high. These divergences for the covers were 
not consistent, however, in the different replicates, as shown by the significant 
interaction of table 8. 


TABLE 8 

Tests of signijieaticeof differences betueen determinations, by moisture instruments and random 
sampling, of mean soil moistures for replieaies and covers 



1 

OSAVZUSTSIC PLUGS 

SESISTAMGB BLOCKS 

SOtrSCE OF VAXZATION 

Degrees 

of 

freedom 

Stan of 
squares 

Mean 

square 

Degrees 

of 

freedom 

Sum of 
squares 

Mean 

square 

(A) Between plots 

Replicates. 

6 

46.8662 

7.8110** 

6 

45.6375 

7.6063** 

Covers. 

5 

16.8619 

3.3724** 

5 

35.9158 

7.1832** 

Interaction replicates and 
covers. 

10 

19.2344 

1.9234** 

10 

14.1949 

1.4195 

(B) Between days within plots... 

189 

140.1384 

0.7415 

192 

179.4565 

0.9347 

Total.!. 








** Bignifioant at 1 per cent level. 


For the resistance blocks, the divergences between the estimated and actual 
soil moisture levels were likewise significant for some of the covers and replicates 
(table 8). Examination of the data of table 7 shotra that these diveigences for 
the covers were markedly inconsistent m the different replicates, althou^ on 
the average the inconsistencies, expressed as interaction in table 8, cannot be 
judged as significant. 

A summary can be'made now of the factors that have affected the operation 
of resistance blocks and gravimetric plugs during the course of these experiments. 
The factors corr^pond to differences in soils, covers, years, and replications. 
It has not been possible to isolate the specific causes of variability that are in¬ 
cluded under these headings. The study shows, however, that there were two 
general types of variability. 

First, differeices in soils, sites, and covers induced differences in instrument 
responses. This was drown by the finding that different regressions were re- 
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quiied for calibrating iostruments of tiie same kind on diSerent soils and was 
indicated by the divergences between instrument estimates and actual soil mois¬ 
ture for covers and replicates. The induced differences in instrument response 
on a single soil may be caused by changes in soil structure that are due to manage¬ 
ment and that modify the basic pF-moisture relationships, and by hj^resis in 
both instruments and soils. 

Tlie second type of variability is caused by differences among the individual 
instruments themselves. The plot averages of tables 6 and 7 showed that the 
failures of the installations to give correct estimates could not be entire^ ac¬ 
counted for by the influences of the covers and the replicates. In this respect, 
it should be noted that each instrument installation reflected the moisture con¬ 
ditions at a fixed position, whereas the soil moisture determinations with which 
the instrument estimates were compared were made on 6-foot grids surrounding 
the installations. Discrepancies between the estimates by means of instruments 
and the actual soil moisture determinations therefore could be attributable 
either to variations among the instruments or to actual differences in soil mois¬ 
ture levels between positions in which the instruments were iostaJled and the 
places where the corresponding soil samples were taken on the grid. Evidence 
on this was obtained from the 1943 tests where two instruments (one a gravi¬ 
metric plug and the other a resistance block) were installed in close proxmuiy 
at the center of each plot. An analysis of varifmce diowed that the differences 
in estimated moisture levels between the pairs of instruments were of about the 
same magnitude as the differences betweai the average of the instrument esti¬ 
mates and the corresponding direct moisture values. This result indicated that 
the failure of an installation to give a correct estimate of the soil moisture level 
when the effects of cover and replications were accounted for was not due in any 
marked degree to variations in moisture distribution on the plot, but was due 
chiefly to individual instrument characteristics. It appears, therefore, that 
reliance can be placed on an instrument to indicate a correct moisture level 
only if it is first individually calibrated. 

OOier factors that affect indnment operation. The data that have been pre¬ 
sented on resistance blocks and gravimetric plugs show the major similarities 
and differences that marked their operational behavior, and aside from any ad¬ 
vantages or disadvantages that are evident from the analysis, the resistance 
blocks appear to be adapted to field use in a number of respects: 

The units are not difScult to install, and measurements can be made quickly. 

The cost of the individual unit is low, and considerable replication is feasible. 

Besistance blocks have some disadvantages: 

Attention has been directed previously to their insensitivity at the higher moisture 
levels. 

They may be affected materially by electrolyte concentrations; however, no tests of the 
effects of eLeotrolytes were made in this investigation. 

They are affected by temperature. The use of devices to determine soil temperatures, 
and the subsequent correction of the resistance data, add to the complications of moisture 
measurement and are in themselves possible sources of error. 
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Moisture causes a slow disintegration of the resistance blocks due to the semisoluble 
gypsum of which they are made. In no case did the held conditions of soil and moisture 
that were encountered from April to November cause any marked change in the appearance 
of the blocks or in the readings they gave. Eelative resistances, however, tended to in¬ 
crease slightly during the season, and blocks left in the ground over winter disintegrated 
appreciably. This was particularly true where conditions were favorable to heavy leach¬ 
ing. New blocks were installed each year to obtain the data that have been reported.* 

like the resistance blocks, the gravimetric plugs that were used in this .in¬ 
vestigation were subject to disintegration. They were cast from a semisoluble 
material (hydrocal) as a matter of expediency. 

The effects of solubility are confined largely to the casing which protects the 
plus against disintegration. The dry weight of a plug is about 18 gm. The 
change in dry weight from April to November has never exceeded ±0.05 gm. 

In other respects the present unit appears to be of a practical design. The 
units are easily installed and may be produced at low cost. Readings can be 
made quickly, although not so quickly as on resistance blocks. In many cases 
a balance for weighing the plugs will be available without purchase. Plugs can 
be weighed at the instrument location or placed in small closed containers and 
weighed at some central point. 

The gravimetric units are not materially affected by temperature or electro¬ 
lyte concentrations, and no corrections of the basic data are necessary. The 
instrument responds to temperature only as temperature potentials cause a 
translocation of soil moisture. 

Some protection against trampling is needed at field locations, and under some 
conditions the units are subject to heaving by frost action. 

Gravimetric units have not been produced commercially. The tests that 
have been made of their behavior are considered to be tests of a principle of 
measurement rather than tests of a perfected instrument. 

Comparison of utility of plugs, blocks, and teTisiometers, The lack of complete 
data on tensiometers has prevented any step-by-step comparison of this instru¬ 
ment with plugs and blocks. The 1942 data only of the plugs and blocks were 
introduced into the discussion of tensiometers to compare the errors of estimate 
of the three instruments in that one year. It is desirable now to make compari¬ 
sons among the three instruments on the basis of the total data that are avail¬ 
able; and to s ummar ize their field behaviors with respect to their errors of esti¬ 
mate, the proportion of the available moisture range they cover, and their 

»Slater (19) describes a cylindrical resistance block, cast from hydrocal, with an elec¬ 
trode shield that eliminates current flow outside the confines of the block itself. Blocks 
of this type have been in continuous use for 3 years in silt loam soil under local conditions, 
and upon removal were found to be in fair condition. Bouyoucos and Mick blocks (pur¬ 
chased and presumably cast from plaster of paris) were removed at the end of 2 years in 
bad condition. The factors that were responsible for the longer life of the cylindrical 
blocks are not known. 

The shwlded electrode design gave no improvement in moisture measurement under 
field conditions and has been eliminated from consideration. It did prove veiy useful, 
however, in laboratory tests in eliminating a source of variability in resistance blocks. 
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respective efiSiciencies in differentiating soil moisture levels. The data of table 9 
have been assembled to cover these three points. 

Standard errors of estimate are given in the first column of data. The error 
for tensiometers is based on one regression for the 1942 data, and is identical with 
the error of estimate that was given in table 2. The errors of estimate for plugs 
and blocks on BeltsvUle loam are based on separate regressions for each year 
(1942-1943) and are in effect, averages of the corresponding errors of estimate 
that are reported in table 5. The errors of estimate for plugs and blocks on 
Muirkirk sand are identical with those given in table 5. In each case the errors 
of estimate are based on the respective moisture ranges in which each type of 
instrument was foimd to be sensitive. 

TABLE 9 

Comparison of the utility of moisture instruments 


EXTECnVE HANGE OF INSTEUMENT OPERATION 


INSTRCICENT 


Moisture percentage scale 

Available moisture scale 

Lower 

li^t* 

Upper 

limit* 

Net 

range 

Efficiency 
of difEer- 
entiation 

Lower 

limitt 

Upper 

Mitt 

Net 

range 

Efficiency 
of differ¬ 
entiation 


pcU 

pei. 

pet. 

pet. 

1 

1 

pa. 

pet. 

pa. 


J8eltsv%He s%Lt loam 

Blocks. 

BH 

2.9 

14.7 

11.8 

10.73 

0 

57.2 

67.2 

8.64 

Plugs. 


8.8 

18.5 

9.7 

10.90 

21.7 

80.1 

68.4 

10.90 

Tensiometers. 

1.40 

14.3 

22.2 

7.9 

6.64 

64.8 


46.2 

5.36 

Muirkirk sand 

Blocks. 

0.66 

0.8 

5.5 

4.7 

8.39 


29.1 

29.1 

4.46 

Plugs. 

0.76 

3.8 

6.2 

2.4 

3.16 

9.3 

37.2 

27.9 

3.16 


* These limits should be compared with a wilting point (pF 4.2) of approximately 5.2 
per cent and a moisture equivalent of 21.8 per cent, for Beltsville silt loam. The wilting 
point for Muirkirk sand is about 3.0 per cent, the moisture equivalent 11.6 per cent. 

t These limits should be compared with a wilting point of 0.0 per cent available moisture, 
and a moisture equivalent of 100.0 per cent available moisture. 

The errors of estimate in table 9 show that on the Beltsville soil the gravimetric 
plugs gave the best performance of the three instruments. On Muirkirk sand 
the resistance blocks gave the lower estimate as judged by linear regressions; 
however, figure 7 indicates that linear regression does not fully satkfy the true 
plug reading-soil moisture relationships on Muirkirk sand between the limits of 
effective instrum^t operation. It appears, therefore, that whereas the experi¬ 
ment as a whole has tended to indicate a more consistent performance on the 
part of the gravimetric plugs (table 3) their performance is not better in aJl 
cases, and in any close evaluation, relative performance will be found to be at 
least psurtly dependent on the conditions of the test. 
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The lower Umits of the respective ranges in which each type of instrument 
operated effectively are shown as soil moisture percentages in column 3, and the 
upper liTTiita are given in column 4. The net ranges of the instruments appear 
in column 5. It is evident from these data that the errors of estimate alone are 
not an adequate basis for choice among the moisture instruments. The data on 
Belts\'ille silt loam show that the blocks and tensiometers are almost wholly non¬ 
competitive, since the upper limit of block operation coincides approximately 
with the lower limit of tensiometer operation. The plugs occupy an intermediate 
position between the two. 

The net range in moisture percentage that is covered by any instrument is 
greatest for the resistance blocks on both the Beltsville and the Muirkirk soils. 

"When the net range is divided by the error of estimate® the efficiency of differ¬ 
entiation is obtained. These figures express the relative capabilities of the in¬ 
struments to differentiate degrees of wetness within their respective moisture 
ranges. In this respect the tensiometers were considerably less effective than 
either the plugs or lire blocks, since the latter instruments show the higher effi¬ 
ciencies of differentiation on the silt loam soil. The efficiency of the plugs was 
less than that of the blocks on Muirkirk sand. 

The moisture-instrument ranges that have just been discussed include scone 
data on resistance blocks that lie below the range of moisture that is available 
to plants. Similarly, they also include some data on tensiometers that fie above 
the normal field capacnty of the Beltsville soil. 

A comparison among the instruments is made in colupms 7 to 10 on the basis 
of a scale of available moisture in which the wilting point has been set as 0.0 per 
cent and the moisture equivalent as 100.0 per cent of available moisture. The 
lower and upper limits of instrument operation have been set accordin^y. The 
limits show that the plugs are sensitive in an intermediate range of available soil 
moisture and that the insensitive range also is divided into two levels of wetness. 

The net ranges of available moisture that fie between the upper and lower 
limits of instrument operation show that the greatest range (58.4 per cent) is 
covered by the gravimetric plugs on the Beltsville soil. The operation of 
tensiometers was restricted to less than half of the avmlable moisture range. 

On Muirkirk sand both the blocks and the plup operated over a limited range 
of moisture m both a moisture percentage and an available moisture scale. 
The reduction in range on the moisture percentage scale was to be expected be¬ 
cause of the low water retention of Muirkirk sand, but the reduction in 
range on the available moisture scale is not so easily expkmed. It i^ould be 
evident, however, hum theoretical considerations that the basic responses of 
both instruments are determined by equilibriums that are established between 
the water that is held within the pores of the instrument unit and within the 
pores of the soiL Whenever too great a disparity exists between the pore char¬ 
acteristics of the two bodies, the moisture contents of the one cannot be matched 
by corresponding moisture contents in the other, and the lack of correlation 


• See footnote 7. 
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must appear either as an increased error of estimate or as a decrease in the range 
of effective operation."* 

The unsatisfactory character of the operation of both the plugs and blocks 
on Muirkirk sand is given expression in their efiGLciencies of (Merentiation for 
the available moisture range. In the opinion of the writers, it is doubtful 
whether an efficiency of differentiation of less than 6 would be of much practical 
value. 

Acceptance of that limit would tend to rule out the use of tensiometers on the 
basis of the performance they gave in these tests. The blocks and plugs, on the 
other hand, did differentiate moisture levels effectively on the silt loam soil. 
In the available moisture range the gravimetric plug was notably better than the 
block in this respect. 

VaruMity of soU moisture as determined by sampling 

Soil moisture variability is a matter of some importance in any discussion of 
soil moisture measurement. Undoubted variations in soil moisture occur as a 
result of differences in soils, years, and cropping conditions, but since very little 
information appears to be available on the variability of soil moisture that occurs 
under similar conditions, it seems worth while to close this discussion of moisture 
measurement with an examination of the held variability in moisture that has 
been encountered. 

In this connection it should be noted that the moisture plots were on areas that 
had been selected for uniformity. Evidence of nonunifoimity was not wholly 
absent on either area and was the more marked on Muirkirk sand as judged by 
trial borings. The areas were as uniform, however, as could be found locally. 

The variability in moisture that was foimd within plots has been indicated for 
segments of the total data by the standard deviations reported m tables 2 and 6. 
When the total data are considered, the standard deviation of moistmre sampling 
amounted to 0.75 per cent on the Beltsville soil and 0.53 per cent on the Muirkirk 
soil These standard deviations include both the real differences in soil moisture 
on different parts of a single plot and whatever errors may have edsted in maldng 
the determinations. 

The maximum ranges in mean seasonal differences in soH moisture that were 
found between replicated plots are shown in columns 4 and 5 of table 10. The 

Tests of plugs and blocks that were known to have the same porosity oharacteristios 
showed that the differences in range that were exhibited by two instruments on one soil 
were not due to differences in porodty, but were probably due to differences in sensitivity 
between the resistance and gravimetric methods of measurement. 

It seems probable, however, that the gravimetric plugs could be improved, and adapted 
better to specific soil porodties, by making them of some material of more desirable pore 
characteristics than can be obtained from gypsum casts, also by making them in several 
grades. Bichards and Weaver (14) have used ceranuc sorption blocks successfully to avmd 
the solubility effects and the lack of mechanical strength of gypsum. 

The same probability is not evident in the case of the resistance blocks. A semisoluble 
material having ionic properties is necessary for resostanee block construclion to buffer 
the effects on conductivity of variable soU ^ectrolyte concentrations. 



TABLE 10 

Analyses of variance of soil moisture determinations by random sampling 
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** Significant at 1 per cent level, 
f Significance based on "Error A. 
t Significance based on "Error B.' 
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range of moisture in any group of plots is less than 2 per cent, yet these differ¬ 
ences are shown to be significant or hi^y significant in most cases by anal 3 rses 
of the between-plot variances. Moreover, the s^nificance that is found in four 
cases of the plot X dates interactions shows that these replicates not only main¬ 
tained different average levels of soil moisture, but were also inconsistent in their 
individual response to conditions that were associated with dates of sampling. 

Differences in moisture levels that relate to years and covers were to be ex¬ 
pected, and are evident in columns 4 and 5. The figures for the grassed plots 
substantiate statements that have been made previously with respect to the rela¬ 
tive wetness of the 1942 season. The 1943 data allow some comparison of mois¬ 
ture differences that were induced by management or cover. Most noteworthy 
perhaps is the hi^er level of moisture that is maintained by cultivation as op¬ 
posed to no cultivation on the bare plots of the silt loam soil. The difference in 
level is significant as judged by the T test. 

The variation that is characteristic of soil moisture under anwilar conditions 
is involved in the errors of estimate of the moisture-measuring instruments, for 
it win be recalled that the moisture samples were taken in 6-foot squares about 
the instrument locations. 

Actually, therefore, the instrument may be expected to give the day-to-day 
trends in soil moisture at a fixed location and thxou^out its sensitive range with 
a greater accuracy than that shown by the error of estimate. 

In order to obtain a close approximation of the average moisture content of 
larger areas, such as entire fields, a considerable number of replicate instruments 
would be required, because of moisture variability. Unless these are provided, 
small differences in errors of estimate would seem to be a poor basis for choice 
among the instruments, and their utility would depend to a greater degree upon 
their range and efficiency of differentiation. 

STJMMABT AND CONCLUSIONS 

Comparisons have been made under field conditions of the behavior of three 
types of'moisture-measuring instruments: tensiometers, resistance blocks, and 
gravimetric plugs. The performances of the instruments were judged by mois¬ 
ture determinations on soU samples that were taken at random within a restricted 
area around each instrument installation. 

The three instruments were found to be different with respect to the accuracy 
with which they measured soil moisture, the ranges of moisture in which the 
instruments were sensitive, and their efficiencies in differentiatii]^ soil moisture 
levels. 

On a silt loam soil the plugs and blocks were superior to the tensiometers with 
respect to errors of estimate and range of operation, but were insensitive to 
moisture dianges in a range of hi^er moisture contents where the tensiometers 
gave their best performance. 

On a silt loam soU the plugs were better than the blocks with respect to errors 
of estimate, efficiencies of differentiation, and hcaMon of their sensitive ranges 
on an available moisture scale. 
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On a very sandy soil the blocks appeared to be better than the plugs in all 
respects, although the performance of neither instrument was satisfactory 
throu^out the available moisture range. 

The results of the experiment as a whole indicate clearly that no one instru¬ 
ment is 'TDest” in its present state of development. The choice of method for 
measuring sod moisture should be based on differences in the conditions of 
measurement as well as on instrument characteristics. It is the opinion of the 
writers that tensiometers are decidedly limited in usefulness, that under a ma¬ 
jority of soil conditions gravimetric plup are best adapted to accurate measure¬ 
ment, and that resistance blocks are best adapted to semiquantitative 
measurements of the variable field moisture of large areas under conditions 
that do not require the improved accuracy that can be obtained by temperature 
corrections. 
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MICROORGANISMS AND SOIL AGGREGATION: II. INFLUENCE OF 
BACTERIAL POLYSACCHARIDES ON SOIL STRUCTURE^ 

JAMES P. MARTIN* 

Idaho Agricultural Experiment Station 
Reoeived for publieatloa Muy 12,1945 

During the microbiological decomposition of organic residues, soil-aggregating 
substances are produced (1,8,17). These consist of the microbial bodies them¬ 
selves, decomposition products, and ssmthesized substances (6, 6, 7,10, 11, 15). 
In a previous study (9) a polysaccharide synthesized by a soil bacillus was found 
to be an effective soU-a^pregatiug agent. The investigations reported in the 
present paper were undertaken to detemoine the influence of a variety of bac¬ 
terial pol 3 reaccharides on soil structure. 

EXPEBTMF.NTAL 

Methods 

The soil used was Declo loam collected near Aberdeen, Idaho. It consisted 
of 46 per cent sand, 41 per cent silt, 13 per cent clay, and contained 1.46 per 
cent organic matter. The pH was 8.0 and the moisture-holding capacity 
40 per cent. The aggregating effect of various treatments on the silt and clay 
particles (< SO j«) was determined by a pipette method (9). The degree of 
abrogation is reported as the percentage by weight of tiie total silt plus clay 
particles that are botmd into water-stable aggregates larger than 50 m in diameter. 
Before analyses all samples were dried at SO^C. and passed through a 4-mm. 
sieve. An additional estimation of the stability of the soil structure was ob¬ 
tained by placing m duplicate approximately lO-gm. lumps of the treated soil 
on a screen (1 sq. cm. openings) suspended in water, and determming the average 
length of time required for the lumps to disiategrate and pass through. This 
is referred to as “slaking time.” 

SdecHon of cuUures and preparation of polysaccharides 

Six bacteria, whidh were known to synthesize polysaccharides or were found 
by laboratory tests to produce them, were selected. Two strains of Baeiltiis 
siMUis were used: one was isolated from a southern Idaho soil and is the same 
one reported in a previous study (9); the other, B. siibtiMs Colin, was obtained 
from ^e Aioerican Type Culture Collection. A culture of the acid-tolerant 
nitrogen-fixer, Azotobacter indicum, was obtained from Dr. Robert L. Starkey 
of the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station. Two capsulated bacteria, 
a Gram-negarive rod referred to as “organism 1,” and a Gram-positive, non- 

* Published with approval of the director of the Idaho Agricultural Experiment Station 
as Eesearoh Paper No. 240. 

* Astistant bacteriologist. The writer desires to thank Miss Betty Ann Ckaggs, bac¬ 
teriology major at the University of Idaho, for assistance with the work involved in the 
preparation of the polysaccharides. 
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sporeforming rod referred to as ^^Bacterium sp.,” were isolated from Palouse 
silt loam which had been in grass sod for 20 years. Leuconostoc dextranicum 
was obtained from the American Type Culture Collection. 

For production of polysaccharide, the B. subtilis sp. and A. indicum were 
grown in a liquid S3mthetic medium containing sucrose as the carbon and energy 
source, NaNOa as the nitrogen source, and other morganic salts. B. subtilis 
Cohn did not grow when inorganic nitrogen was used as the nitrogen source. 
For this reason asparagine was substituted for the NaNO« in the case of this 
organism. The two soil isolates grew very poorly in liquid medium and were 
therefore cultured on solid sucrose-NaNOs medium. 

Briefly, the polysaccharides were obtained by centrifuging to get rid of the cells, 
dialyzing, concentrating under reduced pressure, and precipitating the poly¬ 
saccharides in alcohol. If considerable nitrogen was still present, the prepara¬ 
tions were dissolved in NaOH solution, heated over a hot water bath, dialyzed, 
treated with a protein precipitant, centrifuged, again dialyzed, concentrated 


TABLE 1 

Chemical properties of some polysaccharides synthesized by soil bacteria 


somcx or poltsacxzulkidz 


OKGAinC 

GASBON* 

urnto- 

OBKt 

tmoMic 

ACXDSt 

MATUSS OV 
POLTSAOCH AZIDE 

B. svhtilis Cohn. 

per cent 

0.74 

per cent 

43.3 

per cent 

0 

1 . 

Fructosan 

B. subtilis sp... 

1.82 

43.4 

0.04 

3.1 

Fructosan 

A. indicum . 

4.28 

40.5 

0 

4.9 

Fructosan 

Organism 1.*. 

4.64 

39.7 

0 

6.0 

Dextran 

Bacterium sp. 

4.71 

42.5 

1.52 

14.4 

Dextran 

L. dextranicum . 

2.63 

43.6 

0.11 

tr. 

Dextran 


* Digestion with chromic acid and titration with standard ferrous ammonium sulfate, 
t Ejeldahl method. 

i Slight modification of Dickson’s method (3). 


under reduced pressure, and the polysaccharides precipitated in alcohol. Slight 
variations were necessary with each organism. The precipitated preparations 
were treated with absolute alcohol, followed by ether, and dried in a forced 
convection oven at 50°C.* 

L. dextranicum was cultured and the dextran obtained essentially according 
to the method of Hassid and Barker (4). 

Nature of polysaccharides 

Some chemical properties of the bacterial polysaccharides are reported in 
table 1. The type of polysaccharide S 3 nithesized was determined by hydro¬ 
lyzing with 2 per cent HCl, preparing and purifying osazones, taking melting 
points of osazones, measuring optical rotation, and making the Seliwanoff test.^ 

* The details of these procedures and a description of the polysaccharides obtained will 
be reported in another publication. 

* The details of these tests will be reported elsewhere. 
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The polysaccharide synthesized by B. subtilis sp. in the sucrose-NaNOs medium, 
with the exception of a sm al l amoimt of uronic acid, is apparently the same as 
the levan (12) synthesized J)y B, subtilis Cohn, which would not grow in the 
liquid NaNOa medium. Azotobacter indicum also synthesized a fructosan; how¬ 
ever, its physical properties and its influence on soil structure were quite different 
from those of the levan from B. subtilis. The polysaccharide from A. indicum 
also contained a small amount of uronic acid. 

The two organisms isolated from the soil both synthesized dextrans containing 
uronic acid units. 


TABLE 2 


Growth* of jiolysaccharide-syrithesizing bacteria on carhohydrate-NaNOz media 


r>»-Rnptvn’g attc 

AZOTOBACIBX 

nsaacuii 

OSOANISUl 

BACIEXIQIC SP. 

Lactose. 

— 

— 

++++ 

Sucrose. 

++4-+ 

4-4-4-4- 

-1-4-4-4- 

Glucose. 

+++ 

4-4-4“ 

4-+++ 

RaflBinose. 

+++ 

-}-4-4—f 

++++ 

Mannose. 

+++ 

-f— 

++++ 

Maltose. 

— 

++ 

++++ 

Galactose. 

— 

4-4- 

4-4-4-1- 

Fructose. 

- 

— 

++++ 

Xylose. 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Arabinose. 

+++ 

++++ 

+ 

Inulin. 

+ 

+ 

++++ 

Dextrin. 

++ 

+++ 

++++ 

Mannite. 

— 

++++ 

++++ 

Grass-alfalfa-hay extract. 

++++ 

++++ 

++++ 

Grass-alfalfa-root extract. 

++++ 

++++ 

++++■ 

Wheat-straw extract. 

+++ 

++++ 

++++ 

Alfalfa-hay extract. 

++++ 

+++ 

++++ 


‘ — No growth. 

4- Trace. 

++ Poor growth. 

+++ Good growth. 
++++ Heavy growth. 


Growth on various media 

BadUits subtilis sp. when first isolated from the soil produced a polysaccharide 
from sucrose, glucose, maltose, xylose, and arabinose. Upon incubation on 
artificial media it quickly lost its ability to synthesize polysaccharide in signifi¬ 
cant amounts in all except the sucrose medium. 

The ability of A. indicum and the two soil isolates to grow and produce slimy 
capsular material from various energy and carbon sources was investigated. 
The organisms were grown on synthetic solid media similar to the one used for 
large-scale production of the polysaccharides. Eesults were observed after 3 
and 7 days’ incubation and also after 2 weeks’ incubation in case of A. indicum. 

The carbon sources investigated and the results obtained are presented in 
table 2. Bacterium sp. produced a heavy, milky growth on all media except the 
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two pentoses, xylose and arabinose. Oi^anism 1 did not utilize xylose to any 
extent but made heavy slimy to butyrous growth on arabinose medium. Lac¬ 
tose, mannose, inulin, and fructose were not readily attacked. Azotobaeter 
indicum apparently was able to utilize to a great extent only sucrose, mannose, 
rafiSnose, glucose, arabinose, dextrin, and the extracts from complex organic 
materials. In all cases growth was very slimy or viscid. 

It should be pointed out that all three of these organisms grew well and pro¬ 
duced slimy capsular material from extracts of plant residues. This would indi¬ 
cate that they very likely produce these substances in the sod. 

Influence of polyacuxharides on soil structure 

The effect of various concentrations of the polysaccharides on the structure of 
Declo loam is reported in table 3. For this study the preparations were dis¬ 
solved in water and placed in large evaporating dishes. The sod was then care¬ 
fully added to the dishes. This procedure was necessary because some of the 
preparations were very thick and viscid and would not penetrate the sod if added 
to the surface. The fructosan from A. indicum and the dextran from Bcuderium 
sp. went into solution with difficulty. For this reason the iofluence of the latter 
on the sod was determined both before and after it was precipitated in alcohol 
and obtained in the dry state. The concentration of fructosan from A. indicum 
before precipitation was so small that a similar procedure could not be carried 
out wi^ this material. 

All of the polysaccharides were markedly effective sod-aggregating agents. 
As little as 0.1 gm. of polysaccharide in 100 gm. of sod brought about from 44 to 
70 per cent a^regation of the sdt and clay particles compared to 28 per cent for 
the control. The levan from B. svbtUis was least effective and the dextran 
from Bacterium sp. most effective. Only 0.6 per cent concentration of this latter 
material resulted in an 87 per cent aggregation of the sdt and day partides, 
and a 10 gm. lump of the treated sod required 2 days in water to disintegrate 
sufficiently to pass through a screen with 1 sq. cm. openings. The efficiency of 
the polysaccharides in aggregating the sdt and clay particles was greatest in the 
0.1 per cent concentration. For example, 0.1 gm. of the dextran from Baderium 
sp. aggregated 22.8 gm. of dispersed sdt + clay. As the concentration and 
consequently the aggregation increased it became more and more difficult to 
a^iregate the remaining dispersed sdt and day. At 1 per cent concmitration the 
same dextran aggr^ted only 3.9 gm. of dispersed sdt + day for each 0.1 gm. 
of the material. The effect of this polysaccharide on slaking of a g grR ^ taa is 
shown in figure 1. The picture was taken approximate^ 1 hour after water 
was added. 

The a^regating effect of the bacterhd polysaccharides in combination with 
protein and lignin was next studied. Casein was used for the protein. The 
ligni n was alkali lignin from white pine and was prepared by Dr. E. V. White 
of the Forestry Department at the University of Idaho. Before use, it was 
brought into solution by the addition of one or two drops of NILOH to a sus¬ 
pension in water and heating. The dextran from L. dextramcum and the fruc¬ 
tosan from B. subtiUs Cohn were not used for thw study. 
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TABLE 3 


Influejice of various concentrations of bacterial polysaccharides on aggregation and slaking of 

Declo loam 


POLYSACCHARIDE 

CONCENTR.\TION 

WEIGHT 
DISPERSED 
SILT -f CLAY 

AGGREG\- 

TION 

SLAKING 

Tl&lE 

DISPERSED 
SILT + CL \Y 
AGGREG\TED 
PER 0.1 GM. 
POLYS \C- 
CHARIDE 


per cent 

gm. 

per cent 

seconds 

i,m. 


Dispersed soil 

54.4 

0 




Control 

39.2 

28 

13 

0 

Sucrose 

0.3 

39.7 

27 

11 

0 


0.6 

38.6 

29 

15 

0 

Fructosan from B. suhtilis 

0.1 

30.5 

44 

15 

8.7 

Cohn 

0.3 

26.4 

51 

IS 

4.3 


0.6 

21.4 

61 

23 

3.0 


1.0 

18.3 

66 

30 

2.1 

Fructosan from B. suhtilis sp. 

0.1 I 

30.3 

44 

15 

8.9 


0.3 

26.1 

52 

25 

4.4 


0.6 

20.1 

63 

22 

3.0 


1.0 

16.2 

71 

29 

2.3 

Fructosan from A. indicurn 

0.1 

22.7 

59 

25 

16.5 


0.3 

19.0 

65 

180 

6.7 


0,6 

14.7 

73 

6* 

4.1 


1.0 

6.9 

87 

25* 

3.2 

Dextran from organism 1 

0.1 

22.0 

60 

12 

17.2 


0.3 

20.4 

63 

76 

6.3 


0.6 

15.6 

71 

120 

3.9 


1.0 

13.1 

76 

1,680 

2.6 

Dextran from Bacterium sp. 

0.1 

16.4 

70 

300 

22.8 

(before precipitation in al¬ 

0.3 

13.8 

75 

4* 

8.5 

cohol) 

0.6 

7.1 

87 

48* 

5.7 


1.0 

6.8 

88 

3t 

3.9 

Dextran from Bacteriujn sp. 

0.1 

29.6 

46 

35 

9.6 

(after precipitation and 

0.3 

23.8 

57 

55 

4.5 

drying) 

0.6 

20.4 

63 

960 

3.1 


1.0 

15.8 

71 

3,900 

2.3 

Dextran from Z. dextranicum 

0.1 

24.0 

56 

15 

15.2 


0.3 

18.6 

66 

32 

6.8 


0.6 

14.8 

74 

38 

4.1 


1.0 

13.4 

75 

180 

2.6 


* Hours, 
t Days. 
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The re>ult'5 are recorded in table 4. Before incubation, lignin alone u'as less 
effective in aggregating the soil than Avere any of the polysaccharides. Casein 
Avas just as acthre a.^ the fnictosan Irom B. suhiiUs sp. but less actiA’e than the 
other preparations. Fmctosan from B. huhtiliit and dextran from Bacterium sp. 
alone brought about slightly greater aggregation than together AAith lignin or 
casein. The dextran from organism 1 in combination AA-ith lignin AA'a.s jiust as 
effectiA’e as when u.sed alone, but together AAuth casein it Avas less acti\'e. On 
the other hand, the fmctosan from -4. iii'iicum in combination AAith casein 
brought about considerable aggregation, but together aa ith lignin its effecth'eness 
decreased markedly. The depre.'’'siA'e effect of lignin on the binding poAA’er of 
this polysacchaiide-casein combination is also shoAA-n m the length of slaking 
time. After 6 days in distilled AA’atcr a lump of the latter .still held its shape. 
WTien lignin AA-as present, the lump disintegrated in le.ss than 2 minutes. From 
the point of vieAv of slaking time, all other polysaccharide-casein-lignin com- 



FiG. 1. SI.A.KIXG OF .4GGRCaVTCS .AND Lt MPS OF DeCLO LO-VW 


Left, no treatment; right, treated with 0.6 per cent dextran from soil bacterium. 

binations greatly increased the stability of the soil structure. For ex'ample, 
the slaking time for casein alone AA-as 3 minutes, for lignin 2 minutes, and for 
fmctosan from B. suhtilis 25 seconds. For a combination of the three it AA-as 
OA-er 6 daj-s. It Avill be noted from table 3 that the greate.st slaking time for a 
1 per cent concentration of a bacterial polysaccharide AA-as 3 days. 

After 30 daj-s’ incubation under faA-orable moisture conditions only slight to 
moderate changes in aggi-egation had occurred. Aggi-egation of the soil treated 
AAith fmctosan from B. mbiilis changed A-ery little. All other polysaccharide 
treatments and the casein treatment .shoAved slight decreases. The aggi-egation 
of the soil treated AA-ith lignin alone and AAith the mixture of lignin and fmctosan 
from .4. indicum increa.sed substantially. That treated Avith the other lignin- 
polysaccharide combinations changed A-erj- little. 

For comparison AAith the poh-sacchaiide, casein, and lignin treatments, soil 
portions were incubated AAith 0.3 and 0.6 per cent concentrations of sucrose. The 


TABLE 4 


Effect of bacterial polysaccharides, protein, and lignin on aggregation and slaking of Declo 

loam 



BSFOS£ INCTIBATXON 

APIES 30 days’ incubation 

TltEAiaCENT 

Weight 
dispersed 
silt 4* clay 

Ag^e- 

gation 

Slaking 

time 

Weight 
dispersed 
silt + clay 

Aggre¬ 

gation 

Slaking 

time 


gm. 

per cent 

seconds 

gm. 

per cent 

seconds 

Control. 

39.1 

28 

11 

37.1 

32 

15 

Sncroae, 0.3%. 

39.7 

38.6 

24.1 

27 

11 

29.9 

24.0 

45 


Sucrose, 0.6%. t . 

29 

l.ej 

54 

51 


Casein, 0.3%. 

56 

n 

26.6 

20 

Casein, 0.6%. 

20.4 

62 


20.0 

63 

120 

Lignin, 0.3%... 

32.1 

42 

90 

24.8 

54 

1,200 

Lignin, 0.6%. 

26.2 

52 

120 

19.7 

64 

4t 

Lignin + casein, 0.3% each. 

25.9 

52 

640 

17.5 

68 

2t 

Fructosan from B. suhtilis, 0.3%. 

26.1 

52 

23 

25.3 

54 

30 

Fructosan from B. suhtilis, 0.6%. 

20.1 

63 

25 

19.5 

64 

120 

Fructosan from B. suhtilis + casein, 
0.3% each. 

22.3 

59 

180 

24.0 

56 

30 

Fructosan from B, suhtilis -h lignin, 
0.3% each. 

22.8 

58 

1,500 


68 

3t 

Fructosan from B. suhtilis + lignin + 
casein, 0.3% each. 

14.7 

73 

>6* 


78 

6t 

Fructosan from A. indicum, 0.3%. 

19.0 

65 

180 


52 

25 

Fructosan from A, indicum, 0.6%. 

Fructosan from A. ‘fwcZicwm + casein, 0,3% 
each. 

14.7 

73 

6t 


58 

30 

13.3 

76 

>6* 

19.5 

64 

25 

Fructosan from A. indicum -f lignin, 0.3% 
each. 

24.6 

55 

75 

19.6 

64 

240 

Fructosan from A. indicum + lignin + 
casein, 0.3% each. 

22.7 

58 

90 

14.6 

73 

3t 

Dextran from organism 1, 0.3%. 

20.4 

63 

76 

24.4 

55 

20 

Dextran from organism 1, 0.6%. 

15.6 

71 

120 

21.6 

60 

240 

Dextran from organism 1 casein, 0.3% 
each. 

21.5 

61 

180 

20.1 

63 

60 

Dextran from organism 1 -f lignin, 0.3% 
each. 

14.7 

73 

2t 

16.8 

69 

2,100 

Dextran from organism 1 + lignin -f 
casein, 0.3% each. 

12.6 

77 

7t 

12.0 

78 

3t 

Dextran from Bacterium sp. 0.3%. 

13.8 

75 

4t 

20.5 

62 

75 

Dextran from Bacterium sp. 0.6% 

7.1 

87 

2* 

18.9 

65 

48 

Dextran from Bacterium sp. + casein, 
0.3% each. 

13.3 

76 

9t 

17.6 

68 

24 

Dextran from Bacterium sp. + lignin, 
0.3% each.. 

13.1 

76 

4t 

17.1 

68 

2,100 

Dextran from Bacterium sp. + lignin 
+ casein, 0.3% each. 

11.3 

79 

4* 

14.1 

74 

2,760 
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resiilting aggregation after 30 days was 40 and 54 per cent, respectively. Though 
considerable, this influence was less than any of the polysaccharide, lignin, and 
casein treatments. Before incubation sucrose had no effect (table 3). 

Utilization of polysaccharides hy microbes 

A study was made of the ability of various microbes to utilizes the bacterial 
polysaccharides as a carbon and energy source. The different preparations were 
incorporated into a sjmthetic agar medium. Plates were poured and streaked 
with a large number of soil microbes consisting of bacteria, actinomycetes, and 
fungi. The extent of growth developing upon incubation compared with that 
on glucose agar plates and on media containing no carbohydrate was observed. 

With the exception of the actinomycetes, the best growth in every instance 
occun’ed on the glucose medium. From the broad point of view, all the poly¬ 
saccharides were much less available to the microorganisms xmder consideration 
than was glucose. In every instance, however, there were at least one or two 
organisms apparently capable of utilizing the polysaccharide to a considerable 
extent. The actinomycetes made good growth on all the media. Among the 
fungi, Hormodendrum was able to utilize the greatest number of polysaccharides, 
the dextran from organism 1 being the only preparation on which it failed to 
grow. Among the bacteria. Pseudomonas sp., Bacterium sp., and Bacillus 
subtilis were most active. The dextran from organism 1 was apparently the 
most resistant to microbial attack. Only the actinomycetes were apparently 
able to utilize this material. 


DISCUSSION 

A variety of polysaccharides synthesized by soil bacteria brou^t about very 
marked aggregation of Declo loam. The polysaccharides consisted of three 
fructosans and three dextrans containing varying amounts of uronic acid. The 
effectiveness of the preparations did not depend on the structural units (sugars) 
involved. A dextran from the soil bacterium produced the most stable struc- 
tiire, whereas fructosan from Bacillus subtilis was least effective. On the other 
hand, fructosan from Azotobacter indicum brought about greater aggregation 
than the other two dextrans. 

In general, the bacterial polysacchapdes were better a^egating substances 
than was casein or lignin. It will be recalled that the lignin in this study was 
brou^t into solution before it was added to the soil. When incorporated with 
soil in the insoluble or dry state it has little effect on soil structure (7). When 
combined with casein and lignin, the pol3^accharides, with minor exceptions, 
were just as effective as alone. After the polysaccharides were incubated for 
30 days, their aggregating influence had changed but slightly or had decreased. 
In combination with casein and lignin, they induced little change or an increase 
in aggregation. After incubation of the sucrose-treated soil, the aggregation 
was considerable but was less than that resulting from any of the polysaccharide 
or polysaccharide, casein, and lignin treatments. Since sucrose, as such, has 
little influence on soil structure, the effect after incubation resulted from the 
production of soil-binding substances by the microbes decomposing it. 
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It is probable that part of the aggregation in the polysaccharide-treated soil 
resulted from undecomposed material and part from new binding substances 
produced by microbial decomposition or transformation of the original organic 
materials. Although the polysaccharides constituted a very poor energy and 
carbon source for most microbes tested, there was at least one organism in each 
case capable of utilizing them. In soil there are probably others. 

It is also quite possible that the polysaccharides, casein, lignin, and in or ga.ni f, 
colloids undergo physicochemical combinations resulting in the formation of 
complexes more or less resistant to decomposition. This would be expected 
especially in tiie case of the polysaccharides containing the active uronic add 
groups. The bulk of soil humus consists of lignin-derived substances, nitroge¬ 
nous complexes, and polysaccharides, It has been demonstrated that generally 
10 to 30 per cent of the soil humus consists of polsmronides (14,16). Notwith¬ 
standing this fact, the author knows of no naturally occurring polysaccharide 
which, when obtained in the pure state, is not attacked by at least one or more 
microorganisms. Plant polysaccharides are readily destroyed in the soil (17). 
It is very likely that the polysaccharide portion of soil humus is largely micro- 
bially derived (13) and that its persistence in the soil is due to its comhination 
with other soil constituents which render it resistant to decomposition. In such 
a combination it very probably contributes to so-called stable soil structure. 

As well as contributing to stable soil structure, microbial polysaccharides 
undoubtedly play an active r61e in what mi^t be termed “passive” soil struc¬ 
ture. This is the greatly increased aggregation which occurs when undecom¬ 
posed plant residues or organic substances are incorporated into the soil. Maxi¬ 
mum aggregation is usually reached within 3 to 20 days’ incubation under 
favorable conditions of moisture and temperature (2, 7, 8, 11), after which it 
decreases until a state of equilibrium is reached. The allegation is 
brou^t about largely by microbial cells, decomposition products, and synthe¬ 
sized substances, some of which are polysaccharides. These active materials 
are themselves slowly or rapidly destroyed, and as a result, aggregation decreases. 
It would be expected that the polysaccharides composed entirely of straight sugar 
groups would undergo more or less complete decomposition, and thus their 
aggregating effect would be completely passive in nature. On the other hand, 
those containing the active uronic acid groups or those linked with nitrogenous 
complexes would be expected to undergo physicochemical reactions with other 
active substances in the soil and in some instances become resistant to further 
decomposition. Should such occur, it is probable that only a small percentage 
of the total produced would be stabilized in this manner. However, under 
conditions of a continuous supply of organic material, such as occurs under sod, 
the cumulative total of stabilized polysaccharide would be considerable. 

With respect to the marked aggregation present after 30 days’ incubation in 
the treated soil portions, it is not possible to say how much was due to unaltered 
original compon^ts and how much to new aggregating substances resulting from 
microbial decomposition. Carbon dioxide evolution studies during incubation 
would do much to elucidate the matter. 
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SUMMARY 

Six bacterial polysaccharides, three fructosans and three dextrans, were pre¬ 
pared in quantity and their influence on soil aggregation and slaking was deter¬ 
mined. The effectiveness of the different preparations varied but was very 
marked in all cases. The polysaccharides alone had a greater influence than 
the casein or lignin. In combination with lignin and casein, they influenced 
soil structure just as beneficially as when used alone. 

The bacterial polysaccharides, in general, were attacked to a limited extent 
by microorganisms. However, at least one and usually several microbes were 
capable of utilizing each. 
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DYNAMICS OF WIND EROSION: IV. THE TRANSLOCATING AND 
ABRASIVE ACTION OF THE WIND^ 
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In a previous paper (4) factors influencing the transport capacity of the wind 
were reviewed and their relative influence on erosion of the soil was indicated. 
The capacity of the wind to transport soil material is only one of the two types 
of wind action on soils. In addition, clods and other more or less indurated 
materials are continually being disintegrated or abraded as a result of impacts 
of soil grains that are being transported by the wind. The disintegration of 
clods and surface crust is effected to some degree by the general weather condi¬ 
tions and by cultivation, and the wind merely removes the fine and loose soil 
material, but under certain conditions it is possible for the wind to attack and 
wear away the surface crust and abrade even the hardest rocks. 

Literature, particularly that in the field of geology, is replete with examples 
of the importance of abrasive action of wind-borne sand particles as an agent of 
physical disintegration of rocks and of soil formation. The abrasive action of 
flying sand on glass and metal is generally familiar, and the sand blast, which is 
based on this principle, is a method that is widely used in various branches of 
industrial work. 

The object of the study outlined in this paper was to learn what influence the 
abrasive action has on the intensity of wind erosion and to find what effect areas 
susceptible to erosion have on the erosiveness of the adjacent wind-resistant soil. 
In order to show clearly the importance of wind action on soils, it was necessary 
to study the manner of its action in a wind tunnel in greater detail than has 
been possible so far in this series of experiments. 

METHOD OP PROCEDURE 

A weired amount of soil was spread over the tunnel floor to an average depth 
of 2.6 inches, and a moderate wind was turned on for the length of time required 
to remove from the surface all particles that were erosive imder that particular 
velocity. After complete cessation of drifting and without change in the velocity 
of the wind, fine dune sand was fed at the rate of 0.26 gm. per centimeter width 
per second on the windward end of the soil area. The loss or gain in the 
wei^t of the soil at definite intervals after exposure to this “sand blast” action 
was recorded. 

In another experiment, six widely different soils were worked at three different 
moisture contents and immediately packed into containers at a pressure of 4 

^ Contributioii from the Experimental Farms Service (P.F.R.A.), Dominion Department 
of Agriculture, Ottawa, Canada. 

^Agricultui^ scientist, Soil Research Laboratory, Dominion Experimental Station, 
Swift Current, Sask. 
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pounds per squ&re incli. The moisture contents at which the soils were packed 
were those of the lower plastic limit, the upper plastic limit, and halfway between 
the two. The lower and the upper plastic limits were determined according to 
the technique of Russel and Wehr (7). After slow and thorou^ drying, the 
samples, each in the form of a cylindrical block, -were removed from the con¬ 
tainers. They were then exposed to direct abrasion by various drift soils and 
dune sand blown in a narrow stream against the blocks under a moderate wind. 
The loss in the weight of the exposed block was taken as a measure of the relative 
susceptibility of the soils to abrasion. The drift soils used as abrasors represent 
that part of the soil which had been moved about by the wind and deposited in 
mounds next to various obstructions, either within the eroded fields or on adja¬ 
cent lanfl- These drifted soils were composed of grains ranging from 0.1 to 
1 mm. in diameter. 


BESUIiTS 

Effect of abrasive and extrusive action of wind-home sand partides 

On exposure of a soil to wind, a movement began on the part of some grains 
the thre^old velocity of which was equal to or lower than the actual velocity 
of the wind. The removal continued for some time and ceased as soon as the 
surface became covered with a bed of grains and clods too coarse to be moved by 
the wind. Introduction of fine dune sand on the windward side of the soil area, 
without change in the velocity of the wind, brought about renewal of soil move¬ 
ment, which then continued indefinitely. The rate of soil removal by the wind 
laden with sand was very rapid at first but diminished quickly with duration of 
exposure and finally reached a constant rate. Table 1 indicates the amounts of 
soil that were removed by wind alone and the rates of subsequent removal by 
wind laden with sand. All soils were highly resistant to erosion by wind alone 
but drifted readily under the bombarding action of dune sand. 

Two important ideas are suggested by this experiment: 

1. The movement of soil by wind is initiated as a result of the pressure of the 
wind against the grains. After being rolled a short distance by the wind, the 
grams suddenly leap into the adr and form the initial stage of movement in 
saltation. They gain considerable forward momentum from the pressure of 
the wind and descend at a much greater speed than their mitial upward velocity. 
On striking the surface, they may rebound and continue their movement in 
saltation or, as a result of impact, cause other grains to move along the surface 
of the ground or rise into the air, themselves becoming buried in the loose surface 
or forming part of the movement in surface creep. Irrespective of whether the 
movement of these fine grains is initiated by the direct pressure of the wind or 
by impact of descending grains, their rate of removal is wholly dependent on the 
pressure of the wind up to the hei^t of saltation. This form of erosion, which 
is manifested mainly by movement in saltation, will henceforth be designated 
as efflvanon. 

2. The erosion of the soil by effluxion gives rise to at least several other forms 
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of erosion. The bombarding action of the grains whose movement is brought 
about by the pressure of the wind against them causes the movement of coarser, 
less erosive grains, which, under the same wind velocity, but without such 
bombardment, would remain at rest. But the movement of these difficultly 
erosive fractions is limited by the quantity of grains moved by effluxion. The 
results of the experiment just outlined show that removal of grains by effluxion 
proceeds relatively rapidly and, especially on an area of limited length, may be 
completed before the removal of the coarser, less erosive grains has been accom¬ 
plished. Hence the amoxmt of erosion on a particular area is limited by the 
quantity of grains that are moved across it by effluxion. With a supply of highly 
erosive grains from the windward, all of the difficultly erosive grains may finally 
be removed and the subsequent rate of soil removal from a particular area would 


TABLE 1 

Erosion of soil by wind without sand and laden with sand 


son. TXS!B 

wiKD vEifOdry 

AT 12-inch 
EEZGST 

AMOUNT OF son. I 

Without sand* 

iEMOVED BY WIND 

With sandf 


m.p.h. 



Hatton fine sandy loam. J 

18.4 

0.45 

11.15 

i 

22.0 

0.61 

13.05 

Haverhill loam. J 

16.3 

0.97 

7.45 

i 

22.0 

1.49 

11.49 

Cypress clay loam. J 

15.7 

0.01 

7.37 

i 

22.0 

0.21 

11.60 

Fox Valley eUty clay loam. i 

19.8 

0.18 

2.74 

1 

22.0 

0.48 

5.29 

Sceptre clay. 

22.0 

0 

0.50 


* Amounts removed up to the time soil drifting ceased, 
t Rates of soil removal after cessation of removal by wind without sand. 


then depend entirely cai the relative susceptibility of the surface crust and dods 
to the disintegrating action of the wind-borne grains. The amount of erosion 
shown in the last column of table 1 is therefore due to two forms of erosion acting 
simultaneously: first, removal of the grains movable under the bombarding action 
of sand grains carried by effluxion; and second, wearing away of all more or less 
indurated materials. The first form of erosion will be termed extrusion-, the 
second, abramn. 

Ihe soils in the form of cylindrical blocks showed a very wide degree of sus¬ 
ceptibility to abrasion by dune sand (fig. 1). The coarser the texture, the more 
susceptible was the soil to abradon, with the exception of Haverhill day loam. 
The high lime content of Haverhill clay loam was responsible for its relativdy 
high susceptibility to abrasion. The susceptibility of the different soils to this 
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form of erosion ranged from a relative value of 1 to 30. Kgure 2A indicates 
more clearly the extent to ■which the different soils were abraded by dime sand. 

As shown in figure 1, the relative susceptibility of the various soils to abrasion 
varied markedly "with the moisture content at the time they were packed. 
When packed at the lower plastic limit, the soils were at least seven times as 
susceptible to abrasion as when they were packed at the upper plastic limit. 
The increase in compactness of clods formed as a result of packing apparently 
decreased the susceptibility of the soils to abrasion. These results show that 
puddling or packing soils in a moist condition in 'the field should have a con¬ 
siderable effect in increasing their resistance to this form of wind erosion. 



Fig. 1. SuscBFnBiiiiTT or Vabious Soil Types to Abbasion’ by Duse Sand 

Four hundred grams of sand was blown against dry soil blocks prepared at three dif¬ 
ferent moisture contents. 

Belaiwe abrame acUon of differ&nt soil mat&rids 

Dune sand ■was most abrasive on all soils, followed in order by Sceptre heavy 
clay drift, Hatton fine sandy loam drift. Cypress loam drift, and pulverized loam 
containing much dust less than 0.1 mm. in diameter (fig. 3). The relatively 
low abrasive action of the Cypress loam drift, and particularly of the pulverized 
loam, was apparently due to a hi^ content of dust which exhibited no abrasive 
action; whereas the relatively high disintegrating action of blo'wn dune sand 
was evidently due to the absence of dust, the hi^er specific gravity of the sand 
grains, and their sharper edges. Figure 2B, indicates the nature and extent of 
abrasion caused by the different soil materials. The relative order of the sus¬ 
ceptibility of the different soils to abrasion remained approximately the same, 
irrespective of the type of soil material that was used as abrasor. 

Further work was undertaken to obtain specific information on the relative 
effect of the different types of abrasors on the exposed soil. Table 2 indicates 
the susceptibility of Haverhill loam to abrasion by various types of individual 
soil particles and ^^legates varying "widely in texture and size. The data 
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indicate that soil particles less than 0.05 mm. in diameter had no abrasive action 
on the soil but, rather, stuck to the surface of the soil, causing an increase in 
weight. The larger the quantity of fine dust contained in the blo\\Ti material, 



Fig. 2. Nature and Extent of Abrasion on Different Soils Packed at the Lower 

Plastic Limit 

Wind direction left to right. 

A. (Left to right) Hatton fine sandy loam, Haverhill light loam, Haverhill clay loam 
(with high lime), Haverhill loam, Fox Valley silty clay loam, and Sceptre heavy clay, each 
abraded by 400 gm of dune sand. 

B. Haverhill light loam abraded by 400 gm. of (left to right) dune sand, Sceptre heavy 
clay drift, Hatton fine sand loam drift, and Cypress loam drift during 2 minutes of exposure 
under a 30-mile-per-hour Mind. 



Four hundred grams of abrasors was bloivn against the blocks prepared at three different 
moisture contents. 

the greater was the increase in the weight of the exposed soil. It has been 
shown previously (3) that fine dust is extremely resistant to erosion by wind. 
The high resistance to erosion and the negative abrasive action of the fine soil 
particles are apparently due, in part, to one and the same cause—^their relatively 
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high cohesion. The data also show that sand particles cause a gi*eater degree of 
abrasion of soil than the same sized clay particles, but the greater the size, the 
smaller is the difference between the effects of the two materials. 

The foregoing results explain in part why there are differences in the amounts 
of soil abraded by different drift materials. The drifted soils containing large 
amounts of sand or clay grains cause more abrasion than those containing loam 
aggregates (fig. 3), but the greatest factor Is the proportion of fine dust con¬ 
tained in the blo\Mi material. 


TABLE 2 

Susceptibility of blocks of Haverhill loam to abrasion by various air-dry soil particles 


I AMOUNT or SOIL .VBR U)ED BY 400 GM. OF 


SOIL 

MOISTURE 
\T PACKING 

j ta) Fine 1 
sandy 1 
loam con- 1 
taining 
much 1 
dust 

<0.05 mm j 

fb) 

Mixture 
of sand 
and silt 

Clay ^ 
contain¬ 
ing much 1 
dust 

<0 05 mm.j 
1 

Sand 
(0 42-0 83 
mm.) 

Clay 
(0.42-0 83 
mm.) 

Sand 

(0.25-0.42 

mm.) 

Clay 

(0.25-0.42 

mm.) 

Sand 

(0.1-0.25 

mm.) 

Clay 

(0.1-0.25 

mm.) 

per cent 


gm.* 

gm* ' 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

17.6 

13.1 ' 

-hO.2 

1 +2.9 1 

42.0 

39.9 

36.1 

32.6 

33.6 

21.6 

22.2 

0.2 1 

+2.4 

+4.4 

9,1 

9.8 j 

8.4 

7.8 

9.4 

4.6 

26.9 

0 

+2.6 

, +4.4 ‘ 

5.4 

4.8 

5.7 

3.4 

6.7 

1.8 


Composition of abrasors (a), (b), and (c): 


SIZE DISTBIBUTIOK OF PVRTICLES 


1 >0.83 mm. 

0 83-0.42 mm. 

j 0.42-0 25 mm. j 

0.25-0.1 mm. 

0.1-0.05 mm. 

<0.05 mm. 

1 per cent 

per cent 


per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

(a) , 0 

0 


41.0 

28.0 

30.0 

(b) , 0 

0 


20.6 

20.6 

58.8 

(c) 1 0 

0 


6.7 

9.3 

84.0 


* Increase in weight due to adherence of fine dust to soil block. 


Susceptibility of different degrees of roughness of surface to abrasive, detrusive, and 
extrusive action of wind-borne sand particles 

Two degrees of roughness of sm*face were compared: the firet, a surface with 
ridges 2.5 inches high and 9 inches wide, running at right-angles to the wind, 
and the second, a level surface, the projections of which did not exceed 0.5 inch 
in height. The soils were first exposed to A\Tnd for the length of time necessary 
for removal of aU particles eroded off the surface by effluxion. Without change 
in the velocity of the Avind, a stream of fine dune sand was then fed to the wind¬ 
ward end of the soil area, which w^as 12 feet long and 20 inches wide. Figure 4 
show’s the net amount of soil deposited on or remoA’'ed from a leA^el surface 
throughout the course of exposure to the Avind. 

At the beginning of the exposure period under a 17-mile-per-hour AA’ind at 
a 12-inch height, some abrasor Avas trapped in the slight iriegularities of the 
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level surface of Sceptre heavy clay, thus causing an actual increase in the weight 
of the exposed soil (fig, 4). The increase in the weight was virtually nil at the 
end of thefcst minute of exposure, but became very rapid thereafter and then 
diminished with continuation of exposure and finally reached 0 at the end of 
about 12 minutes. At the end of the first minute a small quantity of abrasor 
was lodged between the surface obstructions, but this was counterbalanced 
almost equally by the weight of coarse clay granules which remained at rest 
under wind alone but which were removed by extrusion as soon as a sand stream 
was introduced. Some of these granules were removed after the first minute 
of exposure, but the amount removed later was greatly exceeded by the weight 
of the incoming sand trapped between the irregularities of the exposed surface. 
At the end of 12 minutes these irregularities were smoothed out, and the amount 
of soil abraded by the incoming sand was too small to be detected. 



Fig. 4. Suscbptibilitt of a Level Soil Stjrpacb to Bombabding Action of Dune Sand 
Fed at the Rate of 0.26 gm./om. WIdth/Sbcond 

Area of exposed soil 20 square feet 

Somewhat different results were obtained with a 22-mile-per-hour wind. 
During the first minute of exposure there was a marked decrease in the weight 
of Sceptre heavy clay (fig. 4), showing that the amount removed under this 
velocity by extrusion was greater than the amount of sand trapped between the 
irregularities of the soil surface- But subsequent exposure caused less and less 
difference between the weights of the deposited and removed material, until 
finally a constant weight of the exposed soil was maintained. The continuation 
of the same weight under impacts of dune sand indicated this soil to be virtually 
nonabrasive, even under a high wind velocity. 

The level surface of Hatton fine sandy loam, on the other hand, was markedly 
abraded by moving sand. Despite trappmg of sand between the irregularities 
of the surface, there was, under a 17-mile-per-hour wind, a marked net decrease 
in the weight of the exposed soil (fig, 4). The decrease was at first relatively 
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great but diminished gradually imtil finally a constmit rate of removal was 
reached. The hi^ initial rate of erosion was due mainly to the removal of 
coarse granules initiated by impacts from a stream of sand, but after this loose 
material was removed, the subsequent rate of soil loss was dependent entirely 
on the rate of abrasion of soil lumps. The rate of abrasion was 0.1 and 0.16 
pound per 2 pounds of sand abrasor blown by a 17- and a 22-miIe-per-hour wind, 
respectively. This rate of abrasion, however, was not maintaaned but decreased 
gradually as a result of a change in soil texture, for, as a result of removal of 
fine fractions, more and more nonabrasive gravel and pebbles became exposed 
on the surface, thus covering and protecting the soil beneath. Had there been 
no gravel and pebbles, the abrasion rate would undoubtedly have remained 
the same. 



Fia. 5. SxrscBmBiuTT of a Riooed Soil Sttbfacb to Bombabdino Aotioe of Dude Sane 
Fed at the Rate of 0.26 aM./cM. Width/Sbconi> 

Area of exposed soil 20 square feet 

Figure 6 indicates the nature and the rate of deposition of dune sand blown 
over the ridged surfaces of two widely different soils. The rate of deposition 
on both soils was relatively rapid at first but diminished gradually and fiboally 
ceased. The constant wei^t of the exposed soil was obtained after the ridges 
disappeared. The disappearance of ridges was due to two factors: (o) the 
furrows being filled with the incoming sand, and (6) the ridges being worn down 
by the impacts of sand particles moving in Station. The latter was manif^ted 
by three different forms of erosion: (a) complete removal of the semierosive 
graiM by force of impacts of dune sand (extrusion); (6) disintegration of non- 
erosive clods that were exposed to the impacts of sand (abrasion); and (c) dis- 
lodgment of grains from the peaks of ridges with subsequent downward move¬ 
ment into the lee furrows (detrusion). The last form of erosion included the 
movement of the largest possible fractions that could be moved by the wind. 
Sceptre heavy clay was virtually nonabrasive, and the levelling process on this 
soil was due to the filling of the furrows with dune sand and to extrusion and 
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detrusion; but ridges over Hatton fine sandy loam wore down rapidly also, as a 
result of abrasion. Because of the relatively high susceptibility of this soil to 
abrasion the time required for complete smoothing of the ridged surface was 
only half that required for Sceptre heavy clay. 

A total of 616 pounds of inflowing sand, or an equivalent rate of encroachment 
of 0.26 gram per centimeter width per second lasting for 4.3 hours, was required 
before a 12-foot long ridged surface of Sceptre heavy clay lost its trapping ca¬ 
pacity completely. To produce this condition over a similarly ridged Hatton 
fine sandy loam, only 260 pounds were required. The ridged surface of Sceptre 
heavy clay was therefore about twice as effective in resisting the spread of soil 
drifting as that of Hatton fine sandy loam. The net amount of sand trapped 
by the ridges was 36 pounds on Sceptre heavy clay and only 22 pounds on Hatton 
fine sandy loam; the rest was blown past the exposed area. If there were no 
erosion of the soil at all, the ridges should have trapped all that the furrows 
could hold, that is, about 150 pounds of sand, instead of 35 and 22 poimds, 
respectively. It is evident, therefore, that both soils eroded badly, but whereas 
the manner of erosion of Sceptre heavy clay was mainly by extrusion and detru¬ 
sion, that of Hatton fine sandy loam was also to a marked degree by abradon. 

DISCUSSION 

The disintegration and movement of soil material by the wind is generally 
designated as soU drifting or wind erosion. Under either of these terms are 
included the translocating and the abrasive action of the wind. The terms 
erosion, abrasion, corrosion, and deflation have sometimes been used rather loosely 
in geological literature to denote specific forms of wind erosion. The terms 
erosion, abrasion, and corrosion have been used to designate detachment or 
loosening of soU particles from indurated materials, such as clods and surface 
crust, as a result of wear by impacts of soil or sand grains drifting along with the 
wind. In this paper, only the term abrasion is used in this sense, whereas the 
term erosion is given a much wider meaning to include any form of disintegration 
and movement of the soU material by the wind. 

The term deflation has been used sometimes to denote the work of the wind in 
removing loose sand or soU particles (5), and sometimes to denote the blowing 
away only of fine dust, leaving loose erosive sand and coarser material behind 
(6). The former manifestation is not a result of any single form of erosion, but 
of several acting simultaneously. The latter, on the other hand, is a definite 
form of erosion. The term deflation is considered very inappropriate however, 
and the term ejflation is used here to designate this form of erosion. 

The results of experiments and general observation recorded in this and other 
papers of this series show that the wind acts on the soU in two general ways: by 
removing loose grains from the surface of the ground by direct pressure of its 
velocity, and by disintegrating and transporting the soU by force of impacts of 
the grains descending from saltation. Wind is much less erosive without par¬ 
ticles of soU or sand drifting along with it, but is of great importance, never¬ 
theless. The different forms of wind erosion found in this study are as follows: 
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1. Effluxion, This constitutes the removal of soil grains ranging from 0.1 to 0.6 mm. in 
diameter, initiated and maintained by the direct pressure of the wind. The removal is 
almost entirely by saltation, but a minor proportion of the soil may be removed in surface 
creep, and some j^e particles may be picked up directly by the wind and carried away in 
true suspension. 

2. Extrusion, This form of erosion occurs on soils that are composed of fractions too 
coarse to be removed by direct wind pressure. If, however, a field composed of these frac¬ 
tions is adjoined on the windward by an area containing particles removable by eflSuxion, 
many of these coarse fractions may be removed as a result of bombardment by the smaller 
grains. Extrusion is carried out chiefly by surface creep. 

3. Detrusion, The peaks of surface projections are exposed to wind of a higher velocity 
than that over any part of a smooth surface. Consequently, if the surface was roughened, 
many of the coarser fractions not movable on a smooth surface would be readily dislodged 
from the crests of projections. Some of the finer grains would continue to bounce along 
the surface, but the coarser grains would be too heavy to pass through the zone of relatively 
low wind velocity between the projections (2) and would merely slide down into the lee 
depressions. The dislodgment of coarse soil grains from the tops of projections is particu¬ 
larly common on a ridged surface, especially under the bombarding action of highly erosive 
grains coming in from the windward side. 

4. Efflation, Once lifted off the ground, fine dust particles, whose terminal velocity of 
fall in air is lower than the upward velocity of turbulent wind, are completely borne up 
by the wind. They usually reach great heights and do not fall to the ground except with 
the rain or after the wind has slackened considerably. Because of cohesion between these 
fine particles and the soil and because of the fact that the particles are generally too small 
to emerge above a laminar sublayer of air at the surface (3), they are seldom lifted directly 
by the wind, but mostly by impacts of larger grains moving in saltation. Efflation, as this 
form of erosion is called, is the removal of soil in suspension, resulting mainly from move¬ 
ment of coarser grains in saltation. It is most serious on arable soils because it constitutes 
a removal of fine soil constituents (chiefly silt and some clay), leaving the less mobile sand 
and gravel behind. As a result of this form of wind erosion, much of the arable soil in 
western Canada has become sandier than it was at the time of the breaking of the virgin 
sod (1). 

5. Abrasion, Particles of dust and coarser fractions are being continually chipped off 
soil clods and other indurated materials as a result of impacts from grains moving in salta¬ 
tion. This form of erosion varies widely, depending on soil texture and other conditions, 
and is particularly prevalent on the leeward side of fields where the quantity of soU carried 
is the greatest. Abrasion is a direct result of movement in saltation. 

This study has indicated that clay soils are most resistant to abrasion, but 
because of their hi^ content of coarse granules they may be eroded by extrusion, 
that is, by removal of these grains as a result of bombardment by highly erosive 
particles coming in from a more highly erosive field on the windward. Loams 
and sandy loams, on the other hand, are readily abraded. A small quantity of 
sand particles originating from some spot in the field and passing over a sandy 
soil will often completely wear down the surface crust and cause the exposure 
of the highly erosive soil beneath. Calcareous clay soils seldom have a surface 
crust but may continue to resist the wind by virtue of their hi^ content of 
coarse nonerosive or semierosive granules. Under the action of freezing and 
thawing, wetting and drying, as in the early spring, these coarse fractions may 
disintegrate to sm al l e r, highly erosive particles. The soil will then drift, irre¬ 
spective of whether or not there is an incoming flow of material. That is why 
drifting on calcareous clay soils is often more or le^f spontaneous over the entire 
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jSeld, whereas over loams and sandy loams it usually starts from some highly 
erosive spot and extends fanwise to leeward as the surface crust protecting the 
soil is worn through by impacts of passing material. 

The increased rate of erosion of the soil exposed to a bombarding action of 
highly erosive dune material is affected in three waj^: first, by bombardment 
and resultant motion of the semierosive particles, which, under an equal wind 
velocity but without such bombardment, would remain at rest; second, by 
abrasion of the exposed nonerosive clods or surface crust; and third, in case of a 
rough surface, by detrusion of semierosive grains and resultant levelling of the 
surface. 

In conclusion, it may be said that erosion of the soU by effluxion is one of 
the most common forms of erosion. It is also the most important because aU 
other forms are to a large extent a result of effluxion. This form of erosion is 
particularly serious on soils composed of the most highly erosive grains, which 
range from about 0.1 to 0.6 mm. in diameter. Hence, the whole program of 
prevention and control of wind erosion must be based on reducing the quantity 
of particles of this size, or else protecting the particles from the erosive action 
of the wind. Oftentimes a small highly erosive spot, from which soil particles 
may be removed by direct wind pressure, is sufficient to initiate erosion over an 
entire field. Such spots should be carefully watched and, if erosion is particu¬ 
larly serious, should be sown permanently to grass. 

SUMMARY 

It has been shown that arable soils are affected by five forms of wind erosion— 
effluxion, extrusion, detrusion, efflation, and abrasion. AU, or some, of these 
forms may affect the soil simultaneously, but none of the other forms occurs on 
any appreciable scale without effluxion. Therefore, prevention and control of 
wind erosion should be based mainly on prevention of erosion by effluxion. 
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RETENTION OF PHOSPHATES BY SOILS: IV. SOLUBILITY OP 
PHOSPHATES RETAINED BY VIRGIN HAMMOND VERY FINE 
SANDY LOAM TREATED WITH Ca(OH)j AND HjPO*^ 

FRANKLIN L. DAVIS* 

Louiaiana Agrietiliurdl Experiment Station 
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Considerable literature has been published on the subject of the fixation of 
phosphates by soils. The experimental data contained in different papers have 
beMi obtained under a wide variety of experimental conditions. The materials 
studied have included soils, soil colloids, claylike materials, and mineral colloids. 
Not only has there been a variation in the materials used, but the forms of phos¬ 
phate and the associated cations and bases employed to vary the reaction have 
also varied from one experiment to another in many instances. The valid data 
obtained from most of the experiments have indicated results which sometimes 
do not appear to be in complete agreement with the results indicated by other 
equally valid data. Thus the question arises as to what effect some of these 
variable factors have upon the data obtained. 

In a study of the factors affecting the retention of phosphates by soils, both 
phosphoric acid and monocalcium phosphate have been used to supply phos¬ 
phorus. The data obtained with the same soil have had certain general similari¬ 
ties but differed markedly in others. Data on the effect of these forms of phos¬ 
phate on the nature of phosphate retention as indicated by the cation-exchange 
capacity, exchangeable calcium, and soil reaction have been presented and 
discussed in previous papers (4, 5). Further data on the differential solubility 
of the phosphate when added as HjPOt are given herein. Comparisons are also 
made of the solubilities of phosphorus obtained from samples of the same soil 
treated with HsP 04 and monocalcium phosphate 

EXPBBIMBNTAL PBOCEDTJKB AND METHODS 

The Ca(OH )2 and iLPO* treatments used and the procedure followed for 
bringing the treated soil samples to equilibrium with the air have been described 
(5). The pH values of the suspensions were determined after 6-hour aspiration 
with air. The samples were then filtered, and the water-soluble phosphorus 
and calcium in the filtrate were determined. After the samples had dried and 
had been transferred to sample bottles, the dilute acid-soluble phosphorus was 
determined by Truog’s method (10) and by a modification of the method (1). 

After 6-year storage of the samples in the air-dry condition and at the time 
the reported studies (6) of the base-exchange properties were made, the following 
determinations of the solubility of the retained phosphate were made. Two- 

* Contiibution from tbe department of crops and soils, Louimana Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Station. Published with the approval of the director. 

* Associate agronomist. 
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gram samples of the soils were weighed into 600-inl. Squibb funnels containing 
400 ml. of distilled HjO. Water-washed COj was bubbled through the sus¬ 
pensions for 1 hour. The reactions of the suspensions were determined with a 
Beckmann pH electrometer and the samples filtered. The pH values of the 
filtrates were also determined. The phosphorus in the COj-saturated water 
extracts was determined. 

After the filtered samples had drained well, that is, for 5 to 6 hours, they were 
transferred on the filter papers to 750-ml. Erlenmeyer flasks, and 400 ml. of 
0.002 N HaSO* containing 3 gm. of (NH 4 ) 2 SOi per liter of solution was added. 
They were tightly stoppered, shaken intermittently by hand for 30 minutes, 
and allowed to stand overnight. They were then filtered, and the pH values of 
the filtrate and the phosphorus dissolved in the dilute acid were determined. 
After being drained the samples were again placed in the original flasks and 
extracted vith occasional shaking for 3 hours with 0.1 JV H2SO4. The reaction 
and phosphorus content of the filtrates were determined. 

EXPEEIMENTAL EBSXJLTS 

The reactions of the soil suspensions after 6 -hour aspiration with air have 
been given in the preceding paper ( 6 ). The phosphorus and calcium remaining 
in solution after equilibration with air are given in table 1. The phosphorus 
dissolved from the air-dried samples by 30-minute and 16-hour extraction with 
0.002 N H2SO4 at pH 3.0 are also given in table 1 . 

H^soluble phosphmis and calcium 

The data in table 1 show that liming, in general, decreased HgO-soluble phos¬ 
phorus. The exceptions ate plainly shown by the curves in figure 1 , in which 
HjO-soluble phosphorus is plotted as a function of the reaction at equilibrium. 
The curves show that maximum water solubility of phosphorus occurred at 
reactions of pH 6.0, 4.7 and 4.3 in the respective series to which 1.08, 2.16, and 
4.32 millimols of HjP 04 per 100 gm. of soil were added. The decrease in H 2 O- 
soluble phosphorus at reactions below these points is considered to be due to the 
precipitation of phosphorus as ferric phosphate. 

A curve for the solubility of phosphorus obtained by titrating a series of 
samples of HjP 04 with Ca(OH) 2 , carbonating with CO 2 , and aspirating with air 
is shown in figure 1 . The data were similar to those reported by Naftel ( 8 ). A 
comparison of this curve with the one obtained with soil shows the effect of the 
presence of soil on H 20 -eoluble phosphorus. At reactions below pH 6 . 2 , where 
the phosphorus occurred as H 2 PO 4 and Ca(H 2 P 04 ) 2 -H 20 , the soil markedly 
depressed H 20 -soluble phosphorus. At reactions above pH 6 . 2 , the presence 
of the soil increased the H^O-soluble phosphorus somewhat. 

Water-soluble calcium increased with increasing amounts of lime added. The 
relatively large amounts of HjO-soluble calcium obtained in the more acid 
s^ples of the series treated with 2.16 and 4.32 millimols of H 3 PO 4 were asso¬ 
ciated with the large amounts of H 20 -soluble phosphorus in these samples. 



Water-soltible phosphorus and c(dcium after eguilibration, and phosphorus dissolved by 0,00^ N HtSOi (Truog^s reagent) 

Treatment and results, per 100 gm soil 
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Ret&niion of phosphorus 

The relation of the phosphorus retained at the different levels of addition of 
H 8 PO 4 to the reaction of the soil samples after air-chying is shown in figure 2 . 
The curves for all levels of H3PO4 added show a Tninimum retention against 
solution in water at a reaction of about pH 5.5. It is of considerable interest 
to note that thig point of miniTnnm retention occurs at the same pH in the air- 



'Fiq, 1. BjeuiAtion of HiO Soluble Phosphorus to Reaction of Suspension at 

Equiubbium 

dry samples of all series, whereas in the original suspensions it occurred at pro¬ 
gressively more acid reactions with increasing amounts of H 8 PO 4 added. 

The curves also show that the sorption capacity of the soil for phosphates 
at pH 5.6 was nearly satisfied in the series to which 4.32 nullimols of H 8 PO 4 per 
100 gm. of soil was added. The amount retained was close to 1.57 millimols of 
HjP 04 , which on an equivalent basis was approximately 44 per cent of the 
capacity of the soil to absorb calcium. 
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Possibly the most interesting point disclosed by these data is the difference 
in the behavior of the phosphate when added as HsP 04 and when added in the 
form of monocalcium phosphate. The derived data on the retention of phos¬ 
phates when added in the form of monocalcium phosphate (2) and as HjPO^ 
are shown graphically in figure 3. The curves for the retention of HsO-insoluble 
phosphorus and for phosphorus retained against solution in water and extraction 
for 30 minutes with 0.002 N HjS 04 are both shown. The curves show that at 



Fia. 2. BniATioiT or Phobfha.t}ei8 Bsitaissd to Bbaction of Soil afibb Am-DsTmo 

reactions of pH 5.0 and of pH 8.0 and above, the amounts of HiO-insoluble 
phosphorus for the H 3 PO 4 and the Ca(H 2 P 04)2 * HgO series are very similar. At 
reactions between pH 5.0 and 8.0 the curves diverge—^larger amoimts of the 
phosphate were retained in the series to which HsP04 was added. The amounts 
of phosphate removed by 0.002 N H!S04 were similar for the two forms. Con¬ 
sequently the {Bosphorus retained against extraction with dilute sulfuric acid 
at soil reactions below pH 7.0 was somewhat more when added as HtP04 than 
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it 1788 'wiieii monocalcium phosphate was used. The more acid the reaction of 
the soil, the larger was the amount retained. The relatively close similarity of 
these curves for the two compounds of phosphorus contrasts sharply with the 
curves obtained by extraction of the soil with carbonated water. 



3. PHOSraOBUS BBTAlNIiD: (A) iNSOIiUBIiB IM WaOSB and (B) iNSOIAOTBia m HaO 
Flub 30 Munutbs’ EzxiucnoN wmc 0.002 N H1BO4 


Phosphorus dished by COrOspirated jHjO 

The amounts of phosphorus dissolved by bubbling COs throu^ a suspension 
of 2.0 gm. soil in 400 ml. of distilled HjO ate given in table 2. The reactions of 
the COa-saturated suspeosions b^ore filtration and of the filtrates are shown 
in table 3. The data ^ow that the amount of phosphorus soluble in carbonated 
water was increased by liming and by the addition of hu^r amounts of HaPOa. 
The inereases obtained in the series to which 1.08,2.16 and 4.32 millimols of 
HtPOt were added were especially marked in the soil samples having reactions 
of pH 6.2 and above. 


TABLE 2 

Phosphorus dissolved by successive extraction in COi-saturated 0,00£ N ESO^y and 
0,1 N EiSOi, at reactions of pE 4,0jh4,68, 3.12-8,80, and 1.35, respectively 
Treatment and results, per 100 gm. soil 


Ca(OH)j Added. m.e. 

0 

2.16 

4.32 

6.48 

8.64 

10.80 

12.96 

15.12 

17.28 

19.44 

Sample number. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


P soluble in CO^-saturated E%0 — mmols. 


Ca(OH), 

4- 0.54 mmol. HjP 04 . 

0.03 



0.06 

0.07 

tMia 

BIB 


0.11 

0.13 

Ca(OH )2 

4- 1.08 mmols. HjPOi. 

0.09 



0.22 

0.35 

4PPI 

0.46 


0.58 

0.58 

Ca(OH), 

4 - 2.16 mmols. H 8 PO 4 . 

0.19 



0.53 

0.84 


1.23 

1.35 

1.45 

1.45 

Oa(OH)s 

4- 4.32 mmols. H 8 PO 4 . 


Si 




1.45 

1.80 

2.24 

2.71 

3.09 


P soluble in 0.008 N E^SOi — mmols. 


Ca(OH )2 4- 0.54 mmol. H 8 PO 4 . 

0.25 

M 


M 

0.22 



11 

BIB 


Ca(OH)i + 1.08 mmols. HjPO.. 

aim 


SR 


0.44 

ISRi 

0.33 


0.28 

0.26 

Ca(OH )2 4- 2.16 mmols. H 8 PO 4 . 

0.72 


SR 

SR 


0.67 


3B!! 

0.45 

aim 

Ca(OH )2 4- 4.32 mmols. H 8 PO 4 . 


ii 

s 

E 

ii 

1.28 

1 

1.15 


1.01 


P soluble in 0.1 N ESO^—mmols. 


Ca(OH)» 

4- 0.54 mmol. H 8 PO 4 . 

0.15 

0.14 

0.15 

0.15 

0.14 

0.13 

0.13 

0 

CO 

0.13 

0.12 

Ca(OH )2 4- 1.08 mmols. H 8 PO 4 . 

0.33 

0.30 

0.30 

0.28 

0.27 

0.26 

0.23 

0.22 

0.21 

0.21 

Ca(OH )2 

4- 2.16 mmols. H 8 PO 4 . 

0.64 

0.48 

0.41 

0.38 

0.36: 

0.34 

0.28 

0.26 

0.26 

0.25 

Ca(OH), 

4- 4.32 mmols. H 8 PO 4 . 

1.16 

0.78 

0.58 

0.56 

0.56 

0.45 

0.42 

0.41 

0.41 

0.40 


TABLE 3 

Reaction of extracting solutions 
Treatment, per 100 gm. soil 


Ca(OH)aAdded.. 2.16 4.32 6.48 8.64 10.80| 12.96| 15.12| 17.28| 19.44 

Semple Number. 10 


Reaction of COi-saturated EiO suspension of soil—pE 


Ca(OH )2 + 0.54 mmol. HjP04.. 
Ca(OH )2 4-1.08 mmols. HjP04. 
Ca(OH )2 + 2.16 mmols. HjPO*. 
Ca(OH )2 + 4.32 mmols. H 1 PO 4 . 


4.07 

4.15 

4.20 

4.29 

4.40 

4.45 

4.48 

4.50 

4.52 

4.05 

4.12 

4.20 

4.38 

4.40 

4.43 

4.50 

4.52 

4.55 

4.11 

4.18 

4.22 

4.32 

4.40 

4.48 

4.54 

4.60 

4.65 

4.04 

4.10 

4.16 

4.23 

4.31 

4.40 

4.48 

4.52 

4.60 


Reaction of CO%-saturated EsO filtrate—pE 


Ca(OH )2 4- 0.54 mmol. H 8 PO 4 .. 

4.54 

4.62 

4.68 

4.71 

4.86 

4 

93 

4.96 

4.98 

5.02 

Ca(OH )2 + 1.08 mmols. H 8 PO 4 . 

4.51 

4.58 

4.66 

4.78 

4.85 

4 

91 

4.96 

5.00 

5.05 

Ca(OH )2 + 2.16 mmols. H 8 PO 4 . 

4.53 

4.60 

4.68 

4.75 

4.80 

4, 

.90 

4.95 

5.00 

5.02 

Ca(OH)a 4* 4.32 mmols. H 8 PO 4 . 

4.41 

4.49 

4.56 

4.61 

4.73 

4 

80 

4.86 

4.94 

5.00 


Reaction of 0.008 N Ei/SO^ filtered from soil—pE 


Ca(OH )2 + 0-54 mmol. HsPOi.. 

is. 12 

3.13 

3.14 

3.16 

I3.17l3.18l 

3.19 

3.19 

3.20 

Ca(OH )2 + 1.08 mmols. H 1 PO 4 . 

3.14 

3.15 

3.15 

3.17 

3.18 

3.19 

3.19 

3.20 

3.21 

Ca(OH )2 4- 2.16 mmols. HaPOa. 

3.12 

3.12 

3.15 

3.17 

3.18 

3.18 

3.19 

3.20 

3.20 

Oa(OH )2 + 4.32 mmols. EUPO 4 . 

3.10 

3.10 

3.11 

3.12 

3.13 

3.13 

3,14 

3.15 

3.16 
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A comparison of the amounts of phosphorus dissolved in carbonated water 
from the series to which 1.08 millimols of phosphorus was added as monocalcium 
phosphate (3) and as H 8 PO 4 is shown by the curves in figure 4. The addition 
of phosphorus as HsP 04 greatly decreased its solubility in carbonated water at 



s 



a 

-^0 7 S~ “8.0 

Reacbian gt e^uifibrium—pH 

Fig. 4 . Phosphorus Dissolved (A) by Carbonated Water and (B) by 0.002 N HsS04 
FROM Series to Which 1.08 Mmols Phosphorus per 100 gm. Soil was Added 

soil reactions below pH 6.4. The solubilities of phosphorus resulting from the 
use of the two forms were fairly comparable at soil reactions of pH 6.4 and 
above. The reactions obtained with the C 02 -saturated suspensions and fil¬ 
trates from the samples treated with H 8 PO 4 were practically identical with 
those for the samples treated with monocalcium phosphate (2). 

Retention of phosphates against extraction in COr-saturated H 2 O 
The derived data for the phosphates retained against solubility in water and 
extraction with COa-saturated water are shown graphically in figure 5. There 
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were two mini ma of retention in each series. The lowest retention was at the 
most alkaline reactions, that is, between soil reactions of pH 7.0 and 8.0 m all 
series. The tricalcium phosphate or calcium carbonate-phosphate formed at 
these reactions is insoluble in water but is brou^t into solution by CO 2 . Mc- 
Greorge and others (6, 7) have established the function of CO 2 in increasing the 
solubility of phosphates in alkaline calcareous soils. The other point of mini¬ 
mum retention occurred in all series at a soil reaction near pH 6.5. The increase 


a.4 



a 

X 

a 


5 X 1 6X 7X3 

Reaction aFter aiv-dirying—pH 

Fig. 5. Phosphates Kbtained Against Solxtbilitt in Watee and Exteaction with 

COj Satxjeated Watbe 

in the retention of phosphates at reactions below pH 5.5 was very marked in 
the series treated with the larger quantities, that is, 2,16 and 4.32 millimols of 
HiP 04 per 100 gm. soil. It is of interest to note the similarity of these data to 
the data reported by Scarseth (9) on the retention of phosphates after carbona- 
tion. His data showed minima of retention at a reaction of pH 4.1. The reac¬ 
tions of the C02-saturated suspensions (table 3) of the samples in this work at 
which these minimal retentions occurred were all between pH 4.07 and 4.18. 
It would seem that the point at which this minimum occurs would be deter- 
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mined by the reaction of the soil at which fixation takes place rather than by the 
pH value of the extracting solution. 

The retention of phosphorus when added as H 8 PO 4 against solution in water 
and extraction with carbonated water differs considerably from that obtained 
when monocalcium phosphate was used (3). At soil reactions below pH 6.6 
in the series treated with 1.08 millimols of P this retention in the BtP 04 -treated 
series was from 20 to 40 per cent greater than it was in the series treated with 
monocalcium phosphate. Hence it seems that the form of phosphate used dis¬ 
tinctly affects the manner in which it is fixed by the soil at acid reactions. 

Phosphates soluble in dilute H 2 SO 1 

The amounts of phosphorus dissolved by the further successive extractions 
with 0.002 N H2SO4 and 0.1 N H2SO4 are given in table 2. The pH values of the 
soil-acid suspensions for the 0.002 N TELSOa are given in table 3. These values 
varied from pH 3.1 to 3.2, being only very slightly less acid for the alkaline soil 
samples than for the acid soil samples. The reaction of all samples in 0.1 iV 
H2SO4 suspensions was pH 1.35. 

The amount of phosphorus dissolved by 0.002 N H2SO4 was largest in all 
series at reactions near pH 6 . 0 . At both more acid and less acid soil reactions, 
it decreased. The amounts dissolved from the series to which 1.08 millimols 
phosphorus were added as H 8 PO 4 and in the form of monocalcium phosphate 
(3) are shown in figure 4. At soil reactions between pH 5.2 and 7.0 more phos¬ 
phate was dissolved by this extraction from the series to which HsP 04 was added. 
This shows that when H 8 PO 4 is used the strength of retention is greater and 
indicates that the nature of retention may differ from that obtained with mono¬ 
calcium phosphate. 

The amount of phosphorus obtained in 0.1 iV H2SO4, which was the last suc¬ 
cessive extraction, tended to increase with increasing soil acidity in all series. 
This was especially marked in the series to which 1.08, 2.16, and 4.32 millimols 
of phosphorus were added. In the series to which 1.08 millimols of H 8 PO 4 was 
added the 0.1 N H 2 S 04 -soluble phosphorus ranged from 0.33 to 0.21 millimols 
per 100 gm. soil, whereas in the series to which 1.08 millimols of phosphorus as 
monocalcium phosphate was added (3) the amount of phosphorus obtained by 
this extraction was practically a constant at 0.21 millimol regardless of soil 
reaction. 

DISCUSSION 

The differences in the solubility of the phosphate when added in the form of 
H 8 PO 4 and when added as monocalcium phosphate (6) are of interest. Al¬ 
though the amoimts of H 20 -Boluble phosphorus obtained ^ter the H 20 -Ca( 0 H) 2 - 
soil-C02 systems had been brought into equilibrium with the CO 2 content of 
the air were relatively comparable for the two forms when added at the level of 
1.08 m il l im ols of phosphorus per 100 gm. soil, somewhat less phosphorus re- 
mmned in solution, at all reactions, when it was added in the form of H 8 PO 4 than 
when added as monocalcium phosphate. These values for the two forms of 
phosphorus were very similar at reactions of pH 5.0 to 6.6 and at reactions above 
pH 8.0 (fig. 3). They diverged at reactions between pH 5.5 and 8.0; those for 
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the HjPO* series being smaller. At soil reactions below pH 5.0 the H^Owsoluble 
phosphorus in the H 8 P 04 -treated series decreased. 

The amounts of phosphorus removed from the treated and air-dried samples 
by 30-mmute extraction with 0.002 N H 2 SO 4 (Truog’s method) were also similar 
for the two forms. 

The consecutive extractions of phosphorus made later with dilute acids (in¬ 
cluding carbonic acid) of successively greater strength showed some si^iihcant 
differences in the solubility of the phosphates retained by the soil from the two 
forms. The last successive extraction made with 0 .1 iV H 2 SO 4 at pH 1.35 brou^t 
virtually all of the added phosphate into solution, regardless of whether it was 
added as H 8 PO 4 or as Ca(H 2 P 04 ) 2 -H 20 (3). The actual amounts of phosphorus 
obtained by this extraction differed, however, for the two forms. When added 
in the form of Ca(H 2 P 04 ) 2 -H 20 , the amount obtained was virtually a constant 
at 0.21 millimol of P per 100 gm. soil regardless of soil reaction (3). When added 
in the form of H*P 04 , the amount obtained increased from 0.21 millimol P, for 
soil reactions of pH 7.6, to 0.33 millimol P, for soil reactions of pH 5.2. The 
larger amounts obtained at the more acid soil reactions from the series treated 
with H 3 PO 4 indicate a greater strength of retention of the phosphates by the soil. 

In the consecutive extractions, more phosphorus was removed from the soil 
samples having a reaction below pH 8.0 by 0.002 N H2SO4 from the series treated 
with H3PO4 than from the series treated with monocalcium phosphate. 

The most marked and probably the most significant difference in the solu¬ 
bility of the phosphate resulting from its addition as H 8 PO 4 or as Ca(H 2 P 04 )s • HjO 
was that obtained with carbonated water extraction. The amount of phos¬ 
phorus soluble in COs-saturated water in the H 3 P 04 -treated series was uniformly 
low at aU soil reactions below pH 6.6. This indicates that much of the phosphate 
retained by the soil at reactions below pH 6.5 is held differently when it is added 
in the form of HtP 04 than it is when added as monocalcium phosphate. It is 
probable that extraction of the soil with carbonated water more nearly ap¬ 
proaches the extracting power of growing plants for inorganic nutrients than 
does a pure water extract or an extraction with other dilute acids. After making 
a study of the relation of soil pH to the solubility of phosphorus in water, car¬ 
bonic acid, and 0.002 N H2SO4, Volk and Bell (11) noted, ., carbonic acid 
should be the most desirable solvent to use in estimating phosphorus availability 
in soils covering a wide range of pH.” 

Since the chemical form in which phosphates are added to the soil affects 
their subsequent solubility, it also affects the retention of the phosphate by the 
sou. Thus the interpretation of data on the fixation of phosphates by soils 
should be made on the basis of the phosphatic compound used. If fixation is 
interpreted as simply retention of phosphates against solubility in water, the 
differences obtained from H 8 PO 4 and Ca(HP 04 )s*H 20 are not large. On the 
other hand, when the weak acid, carbonated water, was used, marked differ¬ 
ences were obtained. Determinations of more than one level of solubility, 
such as H 20 -soluble phosphorus, are useful in understanding the manner of 
fixation of phosphates by soils. 
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SUMMARY 

The solubility of phosphates in uniform series of samples of rirgin Hammond 
veiy fine sandy loam treated with systematically varied amoimts of Ca(OH )2 
and H 8 PO 4 , carbonated with CO 2 , and brought to equilibrium with the CO 2 - 
content of the air was studied. Data are given showing the effects of the treat¬ 
ments on H 20 -soluble phosphorus and the amounts of phosphorus removed 
from the soil by successive extractions with carbonic acid, 0.002 N H 2 SO 4 , and 
0.1 N H 2 SO 4 in relation to soil reaction. The differential solubility of the phos¬ 
phorus resulting from treating the soil with H 8 PO 4 is compared to that obtained, 
and previously reported, for similar soil samples treated with monocalcium 
phosphate. The data indicate that: 

The amounts of soluble phosphorus obtained by successive extractions of the soil treated 
with 1.08 millimols H3PO4 per 100 gm. soil were significantly less than those obtained from 
the samples to which phosphorus was added in the form of monocalcium phosphate. The 
largest difference for the two forms was that obtained by extraction with carbonated water. 
At all soil reactions below pH 6.6, the amount of phosphorus soluble in C02-saturated water 
in the HaP04- treated series was uniformly low; but at soil reactions above pH 7.0, it ap¬ 
proached that obtained from the soil treated with monocalcium phosphate. 

At soil reactions below pH 6.5 the phosphorus when added as H3PO4 became much less 
soluble in carbonic acid than when added in the form of monocalcium phosphate. 
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Atomic Energy for MiMary Purposes. By Hbnbt D. Smtth. Princeton Uni¬ 
versity Press, Princeton, New Jersey, 1946. Pp. 264, plates 8. Price $2. 
This is the full text of the official report on the development of the atomic bomb 
by the United States Government for military purposes. Included are four 
official photographs showing administration, production, and residential areas 
at Oak Ridge, Tennessee, and Pasco, Washington, and additional photographs 
of effects of the test in New Mexico. The author gives a brief review of the 
developments in nuclear physics between 1896 and 1940, and then tells the story 
of the scientific and technological teamwork that culminated in the making of 
the atomic bomb. 

Brazil, Or<Md of the Tropics. By MuIjFObd B. Foste® and Eacinb Sabast 
Fosteb. The Jaques Cattell Press, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 1945. Pp. 
314, illus. 181. Price, $3. 

This book takes you on a botanical trip through portions of Brazil, but not 
up the Amazon where most of the stories of the South American tropics begin. 
Each chapter deals with an interesting episode arising out of the day-by-day 
experiences of the authors as they go on their many expeditions to various parts 
of this immense coimtry, which covers a larger land area than the United States 
of America. The illustrations are unique in that most of them present subjects 
that are new to the reader. One gets the impression that the book is the out¬ 
growth not of a series of picnic trips but of many days of difficult and dangerous 
labor of the type that is more easily read about than done. As the statement on 
the cover indicates, no matter whether the reader is a traveler, a botanist, or an 
armchair adventurer, he will find beauty, danger, and practical fact of more than 
passing interest in this very attractive volume. 

La Dynamigm du Sol. Third Edition. By AiiBebt Demolon. Dunod, Paris, 
1944. Pp. 387, figs. 102. 

The book is an outgrowth of a series of lectures that were first presented in 
1930. It is divided into four parts, dealiug with soil formation and the ph 3 rsical, 
chemical, and biological properties of soils, with an appendix on methods of soil 
analysis. All direct references are shown as footnotes at the bottoms of the 
pages and a list of supplementary-reading references is appended to each of the 
17 chapters. The book is especially recommended to graduate students in soils 
who are in need of improving their reading knowledge of French. Some re¬ 
freshingly new points of view are presented for their consideratian. 

Fluorochemistry. ByjACKDEMENT. Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., Brooklyn, 
New York, 1945. Pp. 796, %s. 30. Price, $14.50. 

This book has to do with the theory and application of fluorescence, lumines¬ 
cence, and other radiations. It also gives methods for the preparation of various 
luminescent dyestuffs and coloring matters and ultraviolet-emitting organic and 
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inorganic substances, with tests for their identification. The author quotes 
Henri Poincare’s “A collection of facts is no more a science than a heap of stones 
is a house,” and then proceeds in an attempt to develop a concise science out of 
the known facts on fluorescence and related phenomena. The book is divided 
into five parts, at the end of each of which is a special bibliography, and contams 
five useful appendixes on nomenclature, atomic weights, the periodic system of 
the elements, aiergy data, and an abridged bibliography. 

Photosynthesis and Related Processes. Volume I. Chemistry of photossmthesis, 
Chemosynthesis, and Eelated Processes in vitro and in vivo. By Eugene I. 
Eabinowitch. IntersciOTice Publishers, Inc., New York, 1945. Pp. 699, 
figs. 63. Price, $7.50. 

This is an exhaustive treatise on photosynthesis, its discovery, the chemistry 
of the process, and the structure and chemistry of the photosynthetic apparatus. 
The noaterial is well organized, and the discussion deals with a great variety of sub¬ 
jects of interest to plant and soil scientists. An extensive bibliography, ar¬ 
ranged chronologically, is appended to each chapter. The book should assume 
a highly important place in the hterature of this fascinating subject and provide 
important reference material for all those concerned with the study of photo- 
S3mthetic processes. 

Rocks and Rivers of America. By Ellis W. Shulee. The Jaques Cattell 
Press, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 1945. Pp. 300, figs. 105. Price, $4. 

This book is one of the “humanizing science series.” The method of develop¬ 
ment of the subject is of the type employed in the demonstration-lecture, wherein 
interest is stimulated by presenting only the more spectacular features of each 
topic. In the absence of a classroom and demonstration table, and of the stu¬ 
dents in person, the author makes use of a much simpfified approach and of a 
great many exceptionally fine illustrations. The soil conservationist will find 
the contents of the book quite in keeping with his own thinking and, for that 
reason, the volume is entitled to a place on the library shelf that is set aside for 
students in this field, as well as for those more intimately concerned with classical 
geology. 

Wood Products for Feiidbaer. Bulletin No. 7, Northeastern Wood Utilization 
Council, New Haven, Connecticut, 1945. Pp. 72. Price, $1. 

This is a report of a conference held at Orono, Maine, June 29,1945, at which 
consideration vras given to the possible usefulness of sawdust, shavings, and 
l ignin as soil-improving agents. Papers were presented by J. A. Chucka, Herbert 
A. Lunt, Stuart Dunn, A. R. Midgley, J. W. White, Charles Thom, Joseph 
Seiberlich, and Robert S. Aries, and the report contmns considerable supple¬ 
mental discussion of the subject. 

The WorWs Hunger. By Ebank A. Pbaeson and Flotd A. Hajbpbe. Cornell 
University Press, Ithaca, New York, 1945. Pp. 90. Price, $1.50. 
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The primaxy purpose of this very condensed presentation of the subject is to 
inform those who are concerned with the world food problem. The authors 
point out that there is a serious shortage of land with the proper combinations 
of topography, sunlight, temperature, rainfall, and fertility, and that imder a 
“North American standard of living the present world production would maintain 
fewer than a billion persons, or less than half the present population.” The 
several chapters deal with production, trade, consumption, moistiue, tempera¬ 
ture, land forms, soils, increasing production, food from water, and food and pop¬ 
ulation problems. The authors su^^t that Europe will be faced with the serious 
problem of adjustment either in her population or in her standard of livmg and 
that, as a result, she will continue to be a real danger spot to world peace. An 
important feature of this book is the appended bibliography. 

Thb Editobs. 




EFFECT OF MOISTURE CONTENT ON THE DISSOLVED AND 
EXCHANGEABLE IONS OF SOILS OF AEID REGIONS^ 

R. F. REITEMEIER* 
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The concentrations of the various ions in a soil solution generally do not vary 
inversely as the moisture content of the soil. The total dissolved quantities of 
some ions increase on dilution, while concurrently those of other ions may de¬ 
crease. Changes in the relative and total concentrations of cations are simul¬ 
taneously accompanied by shifts in the exchangeable-base status of the soil, 
because of the equilibriums existing between soluble and exchangeable cations. 
This latter principle applies also to the distribution of soluble and exchangeable 
anions. The complexity of these processes usually is intensified in soils of arid 
regions because of the greater abundance of soluble minerals and salts, the 
occurrence of slightly soluble salts such as gjrpsum and calcium carbonate, and 
the decreased solubility of some salts at high alkalinities. Knowledge concern¬ 
ing the nature and relative importance of the various processes occurring on 
dilution is applicable to the following fields of soil investigation: (a) methods of 
analysis of soluble salts; (6) methods of determination of exchangeable cations 
and anions; (c) variation of soil solution concentration and composition vithin 
the field range of moisture available to plants; (d) relation of physical properties 
to chemical composition; and (e) reclamation of alkali soils. 

The present investigation was designed to re-examine the effects of dilution on 
the soluble and exchangeable ions of soils of arid regions and to interpret the 
findings according to our present knowledge of soil science. 

REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

The literature concerning the soluble salts of nonsaline soils has been reviewed at various 
times by Stewart (55), Parker (43), and Anderson, Keyes, and Cromer (2). Among the 
other investigations on nonsaline soils which are of interest in the present study are those 
of Martin et al, (8, 22, 35), Burgess (9), and Drachev and Alexandrova (16). The general 
method involved in these studies was the analysis of soil solutions® and extracts obtained 
from soil samples to which varying quantities of water had been added. Although universal 
agreement has not resulted from these investigations, several conclusions with respect to 
specific ions are generally accepted. The quantity of dissolved potassium usually increases 
with an increase in moisture percentage. Inceases in soluble calcium and magnesium often 
occur on dilution and result in changes in the calcium:magnesium ratio. The quantity of 

^Contribution from the U. S. Regional Salinity Laboratory, Riverside, California, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils and Agricultural Engineering, Agricultural Research 
Administration, U. S. Department of Agriculture, in cooperation with the eleven Western 
States and the Territory of Hawaii. 

* Soil chemist, Division of Soil and Fertilizer Investigations, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, Beltsville, Maryland; formerly associate chemist, 
U. S. Regional Salinity Laboratory. 

* In this paper, the term “soil solution” is applied to the solutions existing in or obtained 
from a soil at moisture contents within the field range. 
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phosphate usually increases proportionally to the moisture content, which indicates that 
the solution is saturated with that ion. Total nitrate may increase or decrease slightly. 
Because of low concentrations of nitrate, some authors have ascribed small differences to 
experimental errors. Studies of sodium, sulfate, and chloride in nonsaline soils have been 
too few to warrant specific conclusions concerning their behavior. The usual net effect of 
increasing moisture is an increase in total dissolved salts. Several authors, however, have 
presented data indicating no changes in quantities of some ions and in total salts over wide 
moisture ranges, which indicates that various soils may react differently with water. 

The effect of moisture content on the soluble salts of alkali, calcareous, and gypsiferous 
soils has been studied by Kelley and Brown (25), Hibbard (20), Menchikowsky and Ravi- 
kovitch (40), Eaton and Sokoloff (16).Kelley (27),Mulwani and Pollard (41),and Vanoni and 
Conrad (57). In virtually all cases, calcium, magnesium, sodium, potassium, carbonate, 
bicarbonate, sulfate, phosphate, and silicate increased on dilution. Several authors report 
approximately equal amounts of chloride and nitrate at different soil:water ratios. Eaton 
and Sokoloff (16), however, obtained significant decreases in dissolved chloride in three 
soils on increasing the moisture content from field moisture to 500 per cent. They ex¬ 
plained this result by the postulate of “bound” water, in which salts would be insoluble or 
less soluble than in ordinary water. 

Interrelationships among moisture content, dissolved cations and exchangeable cations 
have been studied by Kelley and Brown (26), Eaton and Sokoloff (16), Gardner, Whitney, 
and Kezer (19), Kelley (27), and Mulwani and Pollard (41). The replacement of exchange¬ 
able sodium by calcium derived from calcium carbonate by action of water and carbon 
dioxide was discussed at length by Kelley and Brown (26). This process appears to be 
important in the reclamation of some alkali soils. Eaton and Sokoloff (16) discovered that 
in three saline calcareous soils the dissolved calcium and magnesium decreased on dilution. 
Their explanation of this phenomenon lay in a cation exchange which “. . . takes place 
when the water:soil ratio is increased whereby calcium enters the absorbing complex and 
sodium is liberated.” This process, which they called the “dilution effect,” was obscured 
somewhat in their soils by the presence of calcium carbonate and gypsum. Subse¬ 
quently, Kelley (27) presented data which indicate a decrease in dissolved calcium in one 
soil on dilution and possibly significant decreases in magnesium in two soils. Gardner, 
ViTiitney, and Kezer (19) showed that some slick-spot soils which contain high proportions 
of exchangeable sodium at field moisture tend to become saturated with calcium and mag¬ 
nesium on washing with distilled water, Mulwani and Pollard (41) conclude that soluble 
and exchangeable base values of saline and alkaline soils obtained by means of water ex¬ 
tracts are applicable only at the moisture content of the extract. 

Unfortunately, many of the results of previous workers were influenced by experimental 
variables other than simple dilution, per se, Anderson, Keyes, and Cromer (2) stress the 
importance not only of soil:water ratio but of time and microbiological activities on the 
composition of the soil sultion. Several workers have employed techniques which tended 
to avoid effects of time and biological processes, but others have ignored them, while some 
have not been sufficiently explicit in their descriptions of procedure. In a recent paper by 
Magistad, Reitemeier, and Wilcox (33), soluble salt information on four soils at moisture 
contents from field range to 500 per cent was presented. All the moist soil samples involved 
in that study stood for 2 weeks before filtration, and it is now recognized that some of the 
results were affected by the unequal influence of microbiological activities at different 
moisture contents. 


PLAN OP INVESTIGATION 

The present investigation was based on the theory that there is only one ac¬ 
ceptable procedure for stud 3 ring the effect of simple dilution on soluble and 
exchangeable ions. This comprises (a) the preparation of a soil sample at field 
moisture, (6) providing sufficient time and mixing for moisture equalization, (c) 
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addition of calculated quantities of water to subsamples followed by satisfactory 
agitation, (d) extraction of all the solutions immediately after adequate equilibra¬ 
tion of the subsamples with the added water, and (c) prompt analysis of the 
solutions. 

In carrying out this procedure, six air-dry soil samples whidi had been passed 
through a |-inch sieve were sprinkled with sufficient boiled distilled water to 
increase the moisture content to a value between the wilting range and tiie mois¬ 
ture equivalent. The moistened samples in friction-top tinned cans were kept 
in a constant temperature room at 21 ± 0.5® C. for 2 weeks, during which period 
they were removed from the cans at intervals of 3 or 4 days and mixed by rolling 
on a Koroseal mixing cloth. Immediately following the last mixing, part of each 
sample was placed in a pressure-membrane apparatus (48,49), and the extraction 
of the soil solution commenced under an air pressure of 220 pounds per square 
inch. On the next day, three soil suspensions, containing the saturation percent¬ 
age (33, 54), 200 per cent (1:2 suspension), and 500 per cent (1:5 suspension) of 
water were prepared from the remainder of the moist sample by the addition of 
the proper quantities of boiled distilled water. The saturation suspensions were 
mixed by stirring and the more dilute samples by shaking 1 hour on a reciprocat¬ 
ing shaker. All suspensions were filtered on the same day through “ashless” 
filter paper in Buchner funnels by means of vacuum fumidied by a water aspi¬ 
rator. The soil solutions and extracts were removed in fractions, each portion 
was treated with 2 p.p.m. of sodium hexametaphosphate to prevent precipitation 
of calcium carbonate on standing (47), and fractions were composited on the basis 
of electrical conductivity measurements. Analyses were started immediately 
and the ions determined in the following order: NO», NH*, COj, HCOg, Cl, Ca, 
Mg, Na, K, SO 4 , PO 4 . Most of the Mialyses involv«i two or three fractions of 
each solution. In a previous paper (48), it was sjiown that the calcium, magne¬ 
sium, or bicarbonate concentrations of pressure-membrane solutions &om 
calcareous soils sometimes increase during the extraction because of the micro¬ 
biological production of carbon dioxide. This process affected these three ions 
in soils 85 and 183, and the bicarbonate of soils 58 and 86 . The initial values for 
the concentrations of the affected ions were selected because it was thou^t they 
were more representative of the conditions affecting the preparation of the mote 
dilute suspensions. 

The pH values of the 24 soil samples and the composited solutions were meas¬ 
ured with a glass electrode assembly. In addition, that of the field moisture 
samples diluted to the sticky point was measured. Because the values for the 
extracts were erratic, evidently a result of the vacuum and contact with glass, 
pH was redetermined on fresh suspensions and on the extracts obtained from 
them by centrifuging. 

Base-exchange capacity and the quantities of calcium, magnesium, sodium, and 
potassium extractable by ammonium acetate were determined on the field 
moisture samples. Hxtractable ammonium* was determined on one soil. 

‘‘“Extractable” as used in this paper includes the exchangeable, soluble, “fixed,” and 
other sources of cations which are extracted from a soil by the particular ion replacement 
technique employed. 
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MATERIALS AND METHODS 

The six soil samples were from locations in four Western States. The Palouse 
loam sample, no. 6S, originally a leached acid soil having a pH value of 5.5 at 
saturation percentage, was treated with NaOH and NaCl to provide a noncal- 
careous, neutral, saline soil for further investigation of the “dilution’’ effect foimd 
by Eaton and Sokoloff (16) in calcareous soils. Pertinent information concerning 
the soils is presented in table 1. 

None of the samples contained an extremely high salt content such as is some¬ 
times encoimtered. The percentages shown were calculated from the analyses 
of the soil solutions obtained at field moisture. All salt and moisture percentages 


TABLE 1 

Some characteristics of soil samples 


1 




SOLUBLE SALTS 




HOISTUSE ES- 
TAINSD AT 

EXTKACTION 

MOISTURE 

1 

SOIL TVPIC 

LOCATION 

DEPTH 

CaCOi* 

1 

o 

u 

i 

15 atm. 

i 

cd 

, 

i 

ei 

Pressure 

mem-’ 

brane 

Saturation 





per 

cent 

per 

cent 

per 

cent 

per 

cent 

per 

cent 

per 

cent 

per 

cent 

per 

cent 

atm. 

t 

per 

cent 

56 

Imperial clay loam 

Meloland, 

Calif. 

6-18 

0.14 

i 

13.1 


0.34 

15.1 

27.2 

29.7 


3 

63.7 

58 

Indio very fine sandy 
loam 

Coachella, 

Calif. 

6-18 


4.7 

1 

0.20 

6.1 

18.4 

21.6 

15.2 

1 

41.4 

65 

Palouse loam 

Pullman, 

Wash. 

2-6 

0.34 

0 


1.50 

10.6 

20.8 

23.7 

18.4 

1 

44.9 

85 

Reagan loam 

Roswell, N. 
Mex. 

2-8 



3.0 

0.93 

11.4 

19.8 

23.2 

17.5 

1 

40.7 

86 

Fort Collins loam, 
poorly drained 
phase 

■^Laramie, 

Wyo. 

1-6 

1 

3.3 

4.8 

0.99 

11.8 

19.5 

22.4 

19.6 


45.6 

183 

Hesperia sandy 
loam 

Shafter, 

Calif. 


0.03 

i 




4.7 


10.6 

9.5 

0,5 

28.4 


* Includes MgCO? if present, 
t Approximate tension by interpolation. 


are based on soil oven-dried at 105® C. The CaCOs contents were determined by 
addition of an excess of N HCl and back-titration with N NaOH to the pH which 
the soil would have at the soil: water ratio involved. The gypsum (CaS04*2H20) 
contents of soils 85 and 86 were determined by successive water extractions and 
centrifugations, followed by conductivity measurements on each extract, and by 
determination of calcium and sulfate on the composited extracts; the tw o methods 
agreed surprisingly well. The organic carbon contents were determined by a 
method involving the chromic acid procedure of Schollenberger (53) and the 
modified phosphoric acid reagent of Purvis and Higson (45). 

The 15-atmosphere moisture percentage usually lies in the wilting range be¬ 
tween the “first permanent wilting percentage” and the “ultimate wilting per- 
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centage” (51) and somewhat bdow the “permanent wilting percentage” (50). 
The moisture equivalent of coarse- and medium-textured soils approximates the 
^-atmosphere percentage (51), whereas in fine-textured soils it tends to approach 
the ^-atmosphere percentage (50). The moisture percentages of the gypsiferous 
soils have not beai corrected for the loss of water of crystallization from gypsum 
during oven-drying. 

Most of the analytical determinations on the soil solutions and extracts were 
made by semimicroanaljiiical methods outlined elsew'here (46). Other methods 
used have been described by Magistad, Reitemeier, and Wilcox (33). Calcium 
and magnesium in the solutions from soil 86 were determined after reprecipita¬ 
tion of the calcium as oxalate. Because of its low concentration, chloride in the 
solutions from soil 183 at the three highest moisture contents was determined by 
titration with mercuric nitrate using diphenylcarbazone as indicator (52). The 
sulfate contents of the same solutions are not reported because they were so low 
that accurate values were not attainable. Separate values for carbonate and 
bicarbonate are not reported because titration methods cannot distinguish pre¬ 
cisely between the two ions (21). Kelley and Brown (25) previously regarded the 
value of the usual distinction between carbonate and bicarbonate as questionable. 
The concentration reported here is essentially the alkalinity to methyl orange. 
Lack of sample precluded phosphate determinations on the soil solutions. 

The ion concentrations are expressed on the oven-dry soil basis, in units of 
equivalents per million (e.p.m.). Ah equivalent per million is one unit chemical 
equivalent weight per million unit weights of soil or of solution. On the soil 
basis 1 e.p.m. is identical to 1 m.e. per kilogram of soil, and on the solution basis 
(specific gravity of unity) to 1 m.e. per liter of solution. The unit was adopted 
by the American Society of Testing Materials (1, p. 541) and is discussed in detail 
elsewhere (33). To convert the reported values on the soil basis to the solution 
basis, the following formula should be used: 


E.p.m • solution 


100 X e.pjn.«>n 
per cent water 


( 1 ) 


The bases extractable by ammonium acetate were determined by aprocedure 
involving successive extractions by neutral normal ammonium acetate, agitation, 
and centrifugation. It is planned to publish the details of this method later. 
Bower and Truog (4) employed a method based on the same general principles. 
After the same samples had been washed with ethanol, the adsorbed ammonia 
(base-exchange capacity) was determined by replacement with potassium and 
straight nesslerization of an aliquot of the potassium chloride extract. 

Because Chapman and Kelley (10) foimd the adsorbed ammonia of the soil 
they studied to be reduced 10 per cent by adsorption of calcium dissolved from 
calcium carbonate, and Reitemeier and Fireman have obtained an average reduc¬ 
tion of 11 per cent in five soils, the samples of soils 56, 58, 85, and 88 were ex¬ 
tracted with ammonium acetate until all the carbonates had been removed. 
Extractable ammonium in Palouse loam was determined in a fresh sample by 
replacement with calcium, followed by distillation and nesslerization. 
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The total soluble bases at each moisture coutent -were subtracted from the totsd 
extractable bases. On all soils except Palouse loam, the corrected values were 
higher than the capacities. This results from the extraction by ammonium 
acetate of bases other than those water-soluble and truly exchangeable, from such 
sources as calcium and magnesium carbonates, gypsum, ‘‘fixed” potassium and 
other bases, silicates, and other soil minerals. Because of this, the directly 
determined exchangeable values were used only^ for sodium, and those for Ca, 
Mg, and K were calculated from the concentrations of soluble bases and quanti¬ 
tative information concerning equilibria between the various soluble and ex¬ 
changeable bases. Some recent studies of Reitemeier and Fireman indicate an 
average replacing ability’ ratio of K to Xa of 5. The exchangeable K values have 
been calculated from the following equation, based on this ratio: 


KZ = 5 • NaZ • 


Qt) 

(Na-) 


(S) 


where KZ and NaZ axe the quantities of exchangeable K and Na, respectively, 
in milliequivalents per 100 gm. of oven-dry’ soil, and (K+) and (Na'*') are the solu¬ 
ble concentrations of K and Na. This formula was not used for the exchangeable 
K of soil 86, for which subtraction of the soluble K from extracted K provided 
more consistent values. 

Similar equilibrium studies with calcium and magnesium indicate a replacing 
ability ratio of calcium to magnesium of 1.6. This agrees weQ with the average 
value of 1.5 obtained by Kerr (28, 29) on three inorganic soils, and an average 
“relative ease of release” ratio of 1.56 found by Bray (5) on seven soils. The 
^changeable calcium and magnesium of all soils except Palouse loam have been 
calculated on the basis of this ratio by means of the following equations, in which 
CaZ and MgZ signify the exchangeable Ca and Mg in milliequivalents per 100 
gm. of soil, and DZ equals the sum of CaZ and MgZ: 


(Mg++) CaZ _ , , 

(Ca-*+) MgZ ” 

CaZ + aigZ = BJS.a - NaZ - KZ = J5Z 


M^ 


DX 


(Mg-^) 

(Mg++) H- 1.6 (Ca-*-*-) 


CaZ = DZ - MgZ 


(S) 

( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 

(e) 


BXPEBlUEBTAn BESTJUIS 
pH vahies 

The pH values are listed in table 2. Two general relation^ps are apparent, 
namdy: (a) close agreement between the pH of the suspension and that of the 
solution, e^cially for the centrifuged samples, and (6) an increase in pH with 
increasing mcnsture content. The centrifugation technique probably causes less 
change in pH value of an extract than does the soil solution extraction procedure. 
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McGeorge (31) obtained similar order of agreement on 1:1 suspensions and their 
centrifuged extracts. It can be concluded that the pH vtdues of these soil 
samples are substantially identical with those of their solution phases. It is 
recognized that pH measurements with glass electrodes on soils below the mois¬ 
ture equivalent have been criticized by Davis (14). Appreciable time was 
required for the pH values of the field moisture samples to become “constant.” 

The increase in pH on dilution is well known (11,31). Whitney and Gardner 
(59) concluded that this effect is probably due primarily to reduction of carbon 
dioxide concentration on dilution. The pH values of the two gypsiferous soUs, 
85 and 86, increased but slightly on dilution, because of the repression of day 
mineral hydrolysis by the calcium sulfate dissolved by additional iacremmts of 

TABLE 2 


pH values of soil suspensions and soluHons 


ACCESSION 

NOMBEE 

S7SIE1C 

pH VALUES AT VAEIOUS UOISTUSE CONTENTS 

Field 

moisture 

Sticky point 

Saturation 

percentage 

200 per cmt 

500 per cent 

56 

Suspension 

7.45 

7.65 

7.83 

8.27 

8.68 

66 

Solution 

7.32 

.... 

7.91 

8.13 

8.48 

68 

Suspension ' 

8.32 

8.63 

8.83 

9.72 

10.05 

68 

Solution 

8.46 


8.72 

9.64 

9.99 

65 

Suspension 

6.73 

6.85 

6.90 

7.37 

7.68 

65 

Solution 

7.36 


7.41 

7.28 

7.63 

85 1 

Suspension 

7.65 

7.73 

7.65 

7.83 

8.01 

85 

Solution 

7.85 

.... 

7.64 

7.82 

7.92 

86 

Suspension 

7.70 

7.76 

7.87 

7.94 

8.06 

86 

Solution 

7.92 


7.94 ’ 

7.87 

7.98 

183 

Suspension 

7.39 

7,57 

7.73 

8.50 

8.77 

183 

Solution 

7.74 

.... 

.... 

.... 

8.61 


water. McGeorge (31) found that increasing concentrations of either calcium or 
sulfate ions result in decreased pH values. The pH of sample 58, a “black alkali” 
soil, increased to 10 on dilution to 500 per cent of water. 

Dissolved ions 

The variation with moisture content of soluble ions in the six soil samples is 
shown in figures 1 to 6, indusive. The curves for each soil except Hesperia sandy 
loam are drawn to two scales because of the extreme range among concentrations 
of the various ions. The individual ions are discussed in the order in which they 
are usually reported. 

CaMvm. In soils 85 and 86 total dissolved calcium increased by 17- and 33- 
fold on dilution because of the continuous solution of excess gypsum. In soil 86 
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the solution concentration of Ca remained virtually constant with increasing 
moisture because of a considerable quantity of NajS 04 and MgS 04 . Vanoni and 
Conrad (57) present results of a similar nature on a gypsiferous soil in which the 
sulfate concentration in the solution remained constant because of the presence 
of CaCh. In soil 183, calcium increased slightly on dilution. This increase was 
due mainly to solution of CaCOs, and its extent was reduced by exchange of some 
of the calcium thus dissolved for sodium and potassium. On longer standing, the 
soluble calcium in the dilute suspensions of this soil increased to much hi ghftr 
values because of the microbiological formation of carbon dioxide [see Magistad, 



Fig. 6. Effect of Moistueb Content on Dissolved Ions op Fobt Collins Loiiu (Soil 86) 
Fig. 6. Effect of Moistube Content on Dissolved Ions of Hesfebia Sandy Loam 

(Soil 183) 

Beitemeier, and Wilcox (33)]. The minimum value occurring at the saturation 
percentage is attributed to the method of extraction; some carbon dioxide was 
probably removed during the vacuum filtration of the three dilute suspensions 
with consequent precipitation of CaCOj. In soil 58, the Ca was approximately 
doubled on dilution but reoaained at a low level because of the relatively hig^ pH 
and carbonate content. Because of the relatively great ability of Ca to replace 
exchangeable sodium, however, extensive transfer of calcium from the carbonate 
to Ibe solution and thence to the exchange complex occurred on dilution. In soil 
56, the dissolving of gs^psum caused an increase to the saturation percentage, 
followed by a decrease. This latter is an example of the “dilution” effect of 
Eaton and Sokoloff, and it is of interest that soluble caldum can pass through a 
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maximum value under the conditions occurring in this soil. Soil 65, which was 
selected and treated in order to study the “dilution” effect, showed the effect 
distinctly. The soluble calcium decreased from 13.6 to 3.1 e.p.m. on dilution, 
and this was accompanied by a decrease in magnesium and by increases in the 
monovalent ions sodium, potassium, and ammonium. 

Magnesium. In these soils, the soluble magnesium was affected by moisture 
content similarly to calcium except that the effect occurred at lower levels. In 
soil 56, the ratio between the 500 per cent extract and the soil solution was 1.24, 
and for calcium it was 1.23; for soil 65, the two ratios were 0.246 and 0.230, re¬ 
spectively. In calcareous soils it is difficult to distinguish between the magne¬ 
sium rraidered soluble by solution of magnesium carbonate and that replaced 
from the exchange complex by calcium. In soils 85 and 86, the calcium: magne¬ 
sium ratio increased considerably on dilution, from 0.87 to 2.70 and from 0.10 to 
1.34, respectively. 

Sodium. All six soils demonstrated increased soluble sodium on dilution. The 
main source of this is adjudged to be replaceable sodium of the exchange com¬ 
plex, although there is e\"idence that slightly soluble sodium minerals Tuight 
have been involved. Because of its low relative replacing ability, exchangeable 
sodium is replaced by calcium, magnesium, potassium, and possibly other ions, 
oiig^ting from soluble salts, gypsum, calcium and magnesium carbonates, 
silicates, tduminosilicates, phosphates, and other soil minerals. The increase of 
sodium in soil 65 is attributed to the cation “dilution” effect, that is, on simple 
dilution, soluble calcium and magnesium replaced exchangeable sodium from the 
colloids, which then appeared as soluble sodium. In soil 56, a portion of the 
increased sodium appearing between saturation percentage and 600 per cent 
moisture is likewise associated with the decrease in calcium and Tnagnaaimin 
throughout this moisture range. The extent of replacement of sodium (and other 
cations) by hydrogen on dilution of the soil salts varies with the soil conditions. 
This hydrolj-sis probably was slight in soils 56, 65, 85, and 86 because of thar 
relatively hi^ contents of neutral salts. The greater increase in pH of soils 58 
and 183 on dilution, however, is evidence of appreciable hydrolysis. The in¬ 
crease in soluble sodium in these two soils probably resulted from fiTnh«.Tiga of 
hydrogen from water and of calcium from CaCOj (6, 26). 

Potassium. On dilution, potassium increased in all soils in amoxmts varying 
from 90 to 540 per cent. Because of the low potasdum level, howev'er, this did 
not alter the cation ratio appreciably in soils 66 and 86. The increase in potas¬ 
sium appears to be characteristic of both humid and arid soils. The distribution 
of potassium among solution, exchange complex, and minerals is inflnATi<»Ad by 
the same factors affecting sodium. Additionally, the ©stent of solution of “fixed” 
potassium by water and salt solutions may be important and is difficult to estimate 
(44). A large fraction of the increase in soils 85 and 86 probably resulted from 
the solvent action of gypsum solutions on this source of potassium. 

Ammonium. Only soil 65 contained an appredable quantity of «.Tnmnnm, pre¬ 
sumably because it was amdic. The soluble ammonia doubled on dilution, 
because of replacement from the exchange complex by calcium and magnesium. 
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The percentage increase was almost identical with that of potassium, which leads 
to the conclusion that the increase in both these ions in this soU was due solely to 
the divalent-monovalent cation dilution effect. 

Carbonate'^bicarbanate {alkalinity). These two ions and other titratable anions 
have been grouped under the term “alkalinity” for convenience in this discussion. 
The alkalinity of all six soils increased with moisture content, and the order of 
percentage increase agreed exactly vith the order of rise in pH. The ratios of 
alkalinity at 500 per cent moisture to that at field moisture for the six soils were, 
respectively, 9.2,13.5,4.8,4.8, 2.6, and 12.0. These tremendous increases were 
not the result of prolonged time of contact of soil with water, as the diluted sus¬ 
pensions were filtered shortly sifter prepsiralion. All soils except 65 were cal¬ 
careous, and their increased alkalinity is attributed to carbonates dissolved by 
the additional water and to chenucal reactions which occurred on dilution. Such 
reactions were most pronounced in soil 58, because of the hydrolysis of the sodium 
clay accompanied by the solution of caldum carbonate to maintain exchange 
equilibrium. For this soil, the sodium and alkalinity curves are virtually paral¬ 
lel because each sodium ion displaced from the colloid was balanced by a car¬ 
bonate or bicarbonate ion derived from CaCOs. 

The increase shown by soil 65 cannot be explained on the basis of solid-phase 
carbonate, because this soil had a pH value of 5.5 prior to treatment with sodium. 
The increase is attributed to anion exchange between bicarbonate and hydroxyl 
ions. The work of Mattson (36) has demonstrated the adsorption of chloride, 
sulfate, and phosphate ions over varying pH ranges and the extremely h^ 
effectiveness of hydroxyl ions in replacing them, espedally chloride ions. No 
similar report on bicarbonate adsorption and replacement has been seen. It is 
postulated that the increase in hydroxyl ion activity (rise in pH) on dilution 
results in replacement of adsorbed bicarbonate ions. This idea is supported by 
the shape of the alkalinity curve, in that the slope is appreciably reduced at the 
hi^r dilutions, which accords with Mattson’s conclusion that monovalent ions 
are adsorbed appreciably only in acid solutions. 

SvlfaU. In soils 56, 85, and 86, sulfate increased on dilution because of the 
continuous solution of additional increments of gypsum. In soil 56, this occurred 
rmtil its small quantity of gypsum was completely dissolved, at a moisture con¬ 
tent of about 100 per cent, above which sulfate remained constant. Soil 58 
showed a virtually constant amount, about 6 e.p jn., throughout the entire mois¬ 
ture range. In soil 65, sulfate increased from 0.73 to 2.25 e.p.m., which is ex¬ 
plained as an anion replacement by hydroxyl ions. Mattson (36) found sulfate 
adsorption to decrease with increase in pH. Mattson and Wiklander (39) men¬ 
tioned a Puerto Rico soil the sulfate of which was completely dialyzable only after 
the soil was made alkaline with ammonia. Eaton and Sokoloff (16) and Kelley 
(27) have suggested that sulfate adsorption may explain increases on dilution of 
some soils. Coles and Morison (12) extracted 0.18,0.23,1.37, and 3.62 per cent 
of sulfate from four add soils by repeated heatings and water fractions. 

CMoride and nitrate. Chloride and nitrate are discussed together because the 
two ions acted ahke in all six soils. Decreases in both ions occurred throu^out 
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the entire moisture series, the rate of reduction being higher in the low moisture 
range. Within the field moisture range of some soils the content dropped ab¬ 
ruptly. The percentage reduction at the various dilutions is shown in table 3. 
With due consideration for the wide diversity in soils and the differences in rela¬ 
tive wetness among the field moisture samples, the agreement of reductions in 
soluble chloride and nitrate in aU soils between field moisture and 600 per cent 
water is regarded as excellent. It suggests that only one mechanism was involved 
in the decreases. The mean chloride and nitrate reductions were 28 and 23 per 
cent, respectively. Decreases in chloride on dilution are contained in the results 
of Eaton and Sokoloff (16) and Kelley (27). Reductions in nitrate in some soils 
are shown by the results of Parker (43), Burgess (9), and Burd and Martin (8). 

TABLE 3 

Percentage reduction in soluble chloride and nitrate on dilution 


ACCESSIOK 

NTJICBEX 

ION 

1 7ESCENTAGE SESUCTXON AT VASIOtlS ICOISTUSE CONTENTS 

Field Moisture 

Saturation 

Percentage 

200 per cent 

j 500 per cent 

1 

56 

Chloride 

0 1 

24 

33 

34 

56 

Nitrate 

0 

15 

27 

27 

58 

Chloride 

0 

7 

22 

32 

58 

Nitrate 

0 

1 

14 

[ 22 

65 

Chloride 

0 

7 

16 

18 

65 

Nitrate 

0 

4 

16 

16 

85 

Chloride 

0 

11 

20 

1 

26 

85 

Nitrate 

0 

11 

20 

24 

86 

Chloride 

0 

14 

25 

28 

86 

Nitrate 

0 

16 

19 

20 

183 

Chloride 

0 

21 

30 

33 

183 

Nitrate 

0 

16 

23 

26 


Only Eaton and Sokoloff r^arded the reductions as significant; other workers 
probably have been incorrect in attributing decreases in tibdr own results soldy 
to experimental errors. 

At least one of three factors that might lead to incorrect conclusions is involved 
in much of the previous work; namely, (a) adjudging the contents of the two 
ions to be insufficient for accurate determination at all dilutions, (b) omission of 
samples at low moisture contents, where the effect is most pronormced, and (c) 
experimental and analytical errors involved in the use of inadequate procedures 
for sample preparation, solution extraction, and analysis. It is concluded both 
on experimental and theoretical grounds that soluble chloride and nitrate should 
decrease with increasing moisture content. Eaton and Sokoloff explained the 
decrease in chloride as a result of “unfree” water in which chloride salts were 
insoluble or less soluble than in ordinary water, so that the chloride would be- 
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come more concentrated in the ^'free” water; with increasing moisture content, 
the percentage of unfree water of the total moisture would be decreased and 
accompanied by a decrease in chloride on the oven-dry soil basis. In 1927, 
Mattson (36) reported that appreciable chloride adsorption by soil colloids occurs 
at low pH values, but that vdth increasing pH this becomes a ‘‘negative adsorp¬ 
tion^^ due to a Dorman distribution, that is, the chloride concentration is greater 
in the solution phase than in the dififuse ion swarm layer surrounding the colloidal 
particle. Toth (56) obtained positive adsorption of chloride by four soil colloids 
at pH values of 1.6 to 4.0; after removal of iron oxide, the deferrated colloids 
showed only slight chloride adsorption, and that only in a pH range of 1.6 to 2.0. 
Davis (13) found NaCl concentration to be greater in the external phase than m 
the suspension of a bentonite-NaCl sj^stem. Walton (58) found that solutions of 
NaCl, CaCh, and KCl become more concentrated when added singly to car¬ 
bonaceous cation-exchange colloids saturated with the respective cations. 
Bouyoucos (3) on adding KCl solution to quartz flour obtained an increased freez¬ 
ing-point low’'ering, which he considered evidence that the solution surround¬ 
ing the particles w^as more dilute than the bulk of the solution. Mattson and 
Wiklander (38) postulated that “negative adsorption” may be due to either the 
existence of unfree water which does not act as a solvent, or to a Donnan distribu¬ 
tion of anions betw’een the ion swarm layer of a colloid particle and its external 
phase. The experimental results on chloride and nitrate presented here confirm 
the existence of anion gradients within the soil colloidal uspension, but a distinc¬ 
tion between the two postulated mecnanisros and other possible explanations 
requires additional evidence from other techniques. 

Phosphate. The content of phosphate, the lowest of aU ions determined, in¬ 
creases from twofold to 17-fold on dilution from saturation percentage to 500 per 
cent. These results agree with previous phosphate studies. The increases can 
be attributed to solution of “insoluble” phosphates by additional water, dilution 
of soluble calcium and magnesium salts, and anion replacement by hydroxyl ions. 

Total salts. For this discussion, “total salts” refers to the higher value between 
total dissolved cations and anions. The total salts of soils 56, 85, and 86 in¬ 
creased to twofold, ninefold, and fourfold, respectively, on dilution, primarily 
from solution of gypsum. Those of soils 68 and 183 w'ere doubled, because of the 
presence of solid-phase carbonates. The total salts of soil 65 appeared virtually 
constant throughout the moisture range studied. The decrease between 18.4 
and 200 per cent moisture amoimted to 4.7 per cent. A sample of CaClo-treated 
Eitzville loam, not discussed in detail here, contained the following total salts at 
38.5,200, and 600 per cent moisture: 9.77,9.41, and 9.87 e.p.m. This represents 
a decrease of 3.7 per cent between 38.5 per cent and 200 per cent moisture. This 
general agreement on these two naturally leached soils su^ests that decreases in 
total salts can occur on dilution, and understandably so on the basis of principles 
discussed in this paper. 

Exchangeable hoses 

The exchangeable-base values calculated as explained in the section on methods 
are shown in figure 7. The base-exchange capacities are 26.9, 8.1, 21.4, 16.3, 
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MOISTURE PERCENTAGE 




MOISTURE PERCENTAGE 


Fig, 7. Effect of ^Ioisturb Content on Exchangeable Base Status of Six Soils 


16.1, and 9.6 m.e. per 100 gm. for soils 56, 58, 65, 85, 86, and 183, re^tivdy. 
Exchangeable hydrt^en has not beaa included, because in five soils the sum of 
extracted bases (corrected for soluble ions) exceeded the capacity and in Palouse 
loam the sum was only 0.1 to 0.2 m.e. below the capacity. Calcium remained 
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constant or increased in all soils. In soils 85 and 86, fiYnhn.Ti g fta.hlft Mg was de¬ 
creased by 61 and 68 per cent (based on the field moisture values) on dilulion. 
Potassium decreased by 37 per cent in soil 85 and increased by 49 per cent in 
soil 86. 

Exchangeable sodium decreased in all soils on dilution by the following per¬ 
centages: 66,34, 32,48,68, and 60. In amilar studies on nine soils, Eaton and 
Sokoloff (16) found the exchangeable sodium to be reduced by 20 to 94 per cent 
on substitution of the soluble sodium in 1:5 extracts for that in displaced soil 
soluti'''ns. Many of these reductions occur in ranges of sodium values that are 
regaroud as critical with respect to the phj'sical and nutritional aspects of alkali 
soils. On further dilution or on leaching, even more sodium is displaced from the 
soil colloids. Many low or virtually negligible exchangeable sodium values 
reported in the literature result from such dilution or from prior leaching designed 
to eliminate the interference of soluble salts. The decrease in sodium and ammo¬ 
nium of soil 65 is attributed to the cation dilution effect wherein soluble calcium 
and magnesium replace exchangeable sodium and ammonium from the coUoids. 
This mechanism must also operate in the other soils, but the effect is masked by 
the occurrence of sources of calcium and magnesium other than soluble and 
exchangeable. 


DISCUSSION 

The results presented here and those of previous workers illustrate many of 
the chemical processes which occur on successive additions of water to soil. Some 
reactions are characteristic of both humid and arid soils, whereas others are more 
prominent in the latter group because of the greater abimdance of soluble mate¬ 
rials. That appreciable contents of soluble neutral salts, gypsum, alkaline earth 
carbonates, and incompletely weathered silicates and other minerals will affect 
the relationships of dissolved and exchangeable ions is readily predictable. The 
m^nitude of these effects varies with soil characteristics and relative abundance 
of the various compoimds. It is concluded that in arid soils dissolved ions should 
be determined at or near the moisture content at which the results are to be ap¬ 
plied. In a soil the soluble salts of which vary considerably on dilution, the 
exchangeable-base status also changes on dilution and is correctly estimated only 
at the moisture content at w'hich the soluble cations are determined. 

In addition to the processes which result from the solution of additional mate¬ 
rials on dilution, other interesting phenomena which affect the cations and anions 
of both arid and humid soils exist. The publication by Eaton and Sokoloff (16) 
of results indicating that on dilution of a soil suspension soluble calcium replaced 
exchangeable sodium from the base-exchange complex was actually antedated by 
Gapon (17,18), who expressed tire effect in this manner: In base exchange involv¬ 
ing two cations of equal valence, the equilibrium is not affected by addition of 
water, but if the cations are of different valence, the cation of lower valence is 
displaced from the adsorbent to an extent that increases with dilution. Further 
evidence of the cation dilution effect has been presented by Ivanov and Gapon 
(23), Kurchatov and Kozlikhin (30), and Magistad, Fireman, and Mabry (32). 
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The soluble and exchangeable base studies on noncalcareous Na-treated Palouse 
loam demonstrate the dilution effect between the divalent ions calcium and mag¬ 
nesium, on the one hand, and the monovalent ions sodium, potassium, and ammo¬ 
nium, on the other. Mattson and Wiklander (38) discussed the “square-root 
dilution law” involved in exchange between monovalent and divalent cations on 
the basis of a Donnsm distribution of cations. 

The sharp distinction usually made between “soluble” and “exchangeable” 
cations is somewhat artificial. It has been known that cations vary with respect 
to the degree of their dissociation from the surface of an electro-negative co^oidal 
particle (24). Marshall (34) obtained measurements on mixed Ca-K-clav" sys¬ 
tems which indicated that at a pH value of 5.7 the ionic atmosphere contained six 
times as many potassium ions as calcium ions, and at a pH of 9, about twice as 
manj*. In other words, not all the exchangeable cations are held equally tightly, 
nor are they equally “exchangeable.” 

From the results of his experiments, Mattson (37) established an anidn series 
based on relative replacing ability, similar to series establidied for cation ex¬ 
change, as follows: OH~ > PO4 > SiOs > SO4 > Cl“. AtlowpHvalues 
at which all these anions are positively adsorbed by soil colloids, a valence 
dilution effect exists for anions similar to that for cations at higher pH values (39). 

Results of Bouyoucos (3), Davis (13), and Walton (58), discussed in the section 
on chloride and nitrate results, demonstrated the existence of lower anion concen¬ 
trations in the water immediately surrounding a colloidal particle than in that at 
a greater distance from it. The quantitative agreement of decreases in soluble 
chloride and nitrate on dilution in all six soils in the present study suggests that 
this phenomenon of “negative anion adsorption” may be universal in neutral and 
alkaline soils. It is not known why Eaton and Sokoloff found a decrease in 
chloride in onl 3 ' three out of nine soils, llie origin of this negative adsorption of 
anions may lie in “bound water” (7) [which would include salt-free water and 
water of hj'dration (13)] or in a diffuse anion swarm the distribution of which 
depends on a Dorman or other equilibrium mechanism (13, 39). The two con¬ 
cepts probablj’ are not irreconcilable but supplementary, and perhaps are funda- 
mentallj' identical in some respects. Although Davis (13) has criticized certain 
ill-founded applications of the Dorman distribution principle, he recognizes the 
existence of forces in soil colloid systems which cause cation and anion concentra¬ 
tion gradients. 

As part of a previous study, the soil solution was extracted from a sample of 
Hesperia sandy loam at the liquid limit (upper plastic limit) by the pressure- 
manbrane method. The solution was analj’^zed in six fractions, which contained 
the following total salt concaitrations, arranged in the order of extraction: 14.9, 
15.8,15.9,15.6,12.3, and 9.5 e.p.m. The corresponding conductivities (k X 10® 
at 25® C.) were 134, 138,139,135,116, and 94. The decrease occurring in the 
latter part of this extraction is further evidence that the “outer” soil solution is 
more concentrated than that nearer the soil particles. 

These considerations suggest that, provided solubility and other extraneous 
effects are absent, total dissolved salts should decrease on dilution. In natural 
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soils, this reduction is masked to varying degrees by the solution of ndditinnftl 
solid material by increased quantities of water. In leached soils, the soluble salt 
concfflitration is so low, and difficult to analj’^ze accurately, that the solution of 
soil minerals on dilution results in an apparently constant or an increased dis¬ 
solved salt content. In naturally saline soils which contain sufilLcient salts for 
accurate analysis, the solution of silicate minerals, carbonates, and gypsum, and 
ionic exchange reactions combine to produce increased dissolved salts on dilution. 
The artificially salinized sample of Palouse loam showed no increase, and possibly 
a decrease over part of the moisture range, as did a sample of Eitzville loam 
treated with CaCla. It is believed that dilution of a sli^tly saline neutral soil, 
virtually free of slightly soluble compounds, adsorbed anions as sulfate, phosphate, 
and bicarbonate, fixed K, and similar components, and containing only one 
neutral salt, such as CaCl 2 , would involve a decrease in tha t salt aimikr in magni¬ 
tude to that obtained for decreases in chloride and nitrate in this inves tig ation. 

STTMMAHY 

Dissolved ions of six soils were determined at four moisture contents, field 
moisture, saturation percentage, 200 per cent, and 600 per cent. The three dilute 
suspensions were prepared from the field moisture sample by addition of calcu¬ 
lated increments of water. The ions included Ca, Mg, Na, K, NH*, COs-HCOs, 
SO4, Cl, NO,, and PO4. The soils contained varying quantities of soluble salts, 
alkaline earth carbonates, and gypsum. The exchangeable base status at each 
moisture content was determined by ammonium acetate extraction and calcula¬ 
tions based on information on cation-exchange equilibriums. 

With the exception of sulfate in one soil, the soluble contents of all ions in all 
soils changed to some degree on dilution. Sodium, K, NH4, CO,-HCO,, PO4, and 
SO4 (with the exception mentioned) increased in all soils with increasing moisture 
content. Calcium and magnesium increased in four soils, passed through 
maxima in one soil, and decreased continuously in one. The increases in these 
eight ions are explained by ion exchanges and solution of solid compounds by 
additional amounts of water. The decreases in Ca and Mg result from a cation 
valence dilution effect whereby, on dilution, soluble Ca and Mg replace exchange¬ 
able Na, K, and NH4 from the soil coUoids. Chloride and nitrate decreased 
continuously in all soils; the average reduction in the two ions was 28 and 23 per 
cent, respectively. These anion decreases may possibly result from the existence 
of unfree water, negative adsorption of monovalent anions in neutral and alkaline 
soils, or a combination of the two mechanisms. 

Exchangeable sodium decreased continuously on dilution, by percentages rang¬ 
ing from 32 to 58. The ratio of exchangeable calcium to magnesium in the twp 
gypsiferous soils increased tremendously on dilution. It is recommended that 
the soluble salts of arid soils be determined at a moisture content near that at 
■vdiich the results are to be interpreted. In soils having appreciable contents of 
mixed soluble salts, the determined exchangeable-base status applies only to the 
moisture content at which the soluble salts are determined. The theoretical and 
experimental aspects of the various cation and anion phenomena lead to the 
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conclusion that the soil solution cannot be homogeneous throughout its entire 
mass and generally is less concentrated near the soil colloidal particles. 
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CHANGES IN CONSTRUCTION OF SOIL MOISTURE TENSIOMETERS 

FOR FIELD USE 

ALBERT S. HUNTER and OMER J. KELLEYi 
U. 8. Department of AgricuUvre 
Beoeired for publication May 23, 1945 

Richards^ has described the constniction of soil moisture tensiometers. He 
recommended the use of mercury manometers or vanuum gauges for indicating 
the soil moisture tension. During the last 2 years the authors have made exten¬ 
sive use of tensiometers in field experiments. For our purposes the vacuum- 
gauge type was found to be unsatisfactory because of the sluggi^ess of response 
and the difficulties in maintenance. Tensiometers of the mercury-manometer 
type have proved very useful for following soil moisture changes over the range 
of tension in which they function. There is one practical difficulty, however, in 
the use of tensiometers of this type in field experiments with row crops requiring 
cultivation. Such tensiometers are 3 to 4 feet tall, and cultivaling implements 
cannot pass freely over them. Since in any eiqieriment it is dearable to hold 
constant all factors except those varied intentionally, the area immediately about 
the tensiometer installation should be cultivated in the same manner as other 
areas. This is particularly true in irrigated re^ons, where cultivation often 
markedly affects water penetration. It is not practical to remove and reinstall 
the tensiometers at each cultivation, for these operations are troublesome and 
time-consummg; in addition, their effects upon the roots in proximity to the 
tensiometer cup and upon equilibrimn conditions are not known. It is the pur¬ 
pose of this paper to describe changes in mercury manometer tensiometer con¬ 
struction which facilitate cultivating operations with the tensiometer in place. 

Figure 1 shows the details of the changes in construction of the tensiometer, 
which permit laying the top portion over to the ground, thus enabling cultivating 
implements to pass over it. The channd iron supporting the capillary tube and 
graduated metal scale is hinged just above the mercury pot. Opposite the hinged 
joint an 8-inch length of flexible tubing is inserted in the copper capillary tube. 
For this purpose a |-mch I.D. flexible metal tube (RW-91 Rex-Weld braided 
bronze hose with helical corrugations, manufactured by Chicago Metal Hose 
Corp., Maywood, Illinois) is recommended, but Koroseal tubing of similar 
inside diameter can be used. A steel bar 41 by | by | indies is attached by 
screws to the upper part of the channel iron support; when secured by the cotter 
key as shown in figure lA this bar locks the tensiometer in the vertical position. 
As shown in figure IB, one coil is made m the copper capillary tube at the top 

^ Associate soils technologist and soils technologist. Special Guayule Research Project, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils and Agricultural Engineering, Agricultural Research 
Administration, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Salinas, California. 

> Richards, L. A. 1942 SoU moisture tcnsiometermaterials and construction. Soil Set. 
53 : 241-248. 
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Fig. 1. Details op Changes in Tensiomhteb Construction 

A, front view; B, coil in copper capillary tube at top of tenMometer; C, side view, with 
tenuometer top lowered to permit passage of tillage implements. 

of the tensiometer. This provides suffident displacement for the raising of the 
ends of the capillary ^ass tubing above the mercury pot. A displacement of 
about an inch is essential when it is necessary to bend the top of the tensiometer 
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to the ground. Since the glass tubing is held loosely in the channel iron support 
by means of wire clips, it is relatively ea^ to displace it up and down. Before 
bending the top of the tensiometer, as shown in figure 1C, it is necessary to re¬ 
move the rubber stopper from the air trap in order that the mercury may run 
back into the mercury pot from the capillary ^ass tube. After this is done and 
the cotter key is removed, the top of the tensiometer can be laid to the ground 
and the cultivating implement can then pass over it freely. After the cultiva¬ 
tion is completed, the top of the tensiometer is returned to the vertical position, 
the cotter key is inserted, and the tensiometer is reset. After 12 to 24 hours, 
accurate readii^ can again be taken. 

Bichards recommended the use of copper capillary tubing of 0.04 inch I. D. 
He has mentioned the “thermometer effect” of the water colmnn in the capillary 
tubes. Assuming that neither the copper nor the ^ass capillary tubes expand 
with temperature change, it can be shown by calculation that, in going from a 
temperature of 68® F. to 96® F. the espanaion of water in 8 inches of |-inch I. D. 
flexible tubing would depress the mercury column in a 1.5-mm. glass tube by 
0.34 cm. more than the expansion in a similar length of 0.04-inch I. D. tube. 
This depression would be equivalent on the graduated scale to 4.3 cm. of water, 
an amount of no consequence in field work. 




STRAW MULCH FOR SOIL IMPROVEMENT 

R. E. STEPHENSON and C. E. SCHUSTER 
Oregon AgriaMv/ral Experiment Station^ 

Received for pubUoatiou May 81, 1948 

The use of straw as mulchiog material has been under investigation at the 
Oregon Agricultural Experiment Station for the last 5 years and has shown 
marked improvement in the granulation of the soil (4). The present paper 
reports the results of further investigation of the effects of straw mulch on the 
productive capacity of the soil and its response to fertilizer treatments. 

METHODS 

The plan of the treatments of the plots from which soil was used for this study 
was presented in a previous paper (4). On the straw-mulched plot, the wheat 
straw was maintained at a depth of 6 inches throu^out the 5 years. The sod 
was the volunteer growth of weeds and grass. Prom the scraped plot, all surface 
growth was removed in April, and scraping with a hoe was repeated as often as 
necessary to prevent growth. 

In March 1944, just previous to abandonment of the plots, soil samples were 
taken as follows: at the 0-1-inch depth, under sod and from the scraped and the 
straw-mulched plots; at the 1-2-iach depth, from the scraped and the straw- 
mulched plots. The sod plot was destroyed before the sample of the 1-2 inch 
depth could be taken. 

Mammoth Russian sunflowers, as an indicator plant, were grown on these 
soils in the greenhouse to determine the fertility level of the soil in the different 
plots and to measure the response to fertilizer treatment. 

Samples of soil, each weiring 500 gm., were weighed into No. 2 charcoal- 
plate fruit cans, lacquered inside. Trials were in quadruplicate, five plants per 
can, making 20 plants receiving each treatment. The fertilizer treatments, 
indicated in table 1, were mbeed with half the soil, and the mixture was placed 
in the bottom of the can. The unfertilized soil occupied the upper half of the 
can. Several sunflower seeds were planted April 27 in the upper soil, and meas¬ 
ured quantities of water were applied daily or as often as needed to maintain 
growing conditions. The sunflowers were thinned to five plants of uniform size 
per can when they had two fully developed leaves. They were grown to near 
the blossoming stage, then harvested, dried, and weighed. The growth period 
was 7 weeks. 

1 Published as Teohnioal Paper No. 453 with the approval of the director of the Oregon 
Agricultural Experiment Station, as a joint contribution of the U. S. Bureau of Plant 
Industries, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, Agricultural Research Administration, 
Division of Vegetable and Fruit Crops and Diseases, and the Experiment Station depart¬ 
ment of soils. 

The senior author is soil scientist at the experiment station; the junior author, horticul¬ 
turist in the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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The chemical studies were made on the soil after the crop was grown and 
harvested. The entire amount of soil in the can was mixed before sampling for 
analysis. Soluble potassium was removed from the soil by treating 10 gm. with 
150 ml. of 0.05 N HCl, warmed to about 60° C., for 15 or 20 minutes. The 
extract was filtered by suction on a Gooch crucible. An additional 350 ml. of 
cold add, in small portions, was leached through the soil, each portion being 

TABLE 1 


Dry loeight of iO aunflower plants (S in each of 4 cans) grown in soils fertilizedwiih alS-16-li 
fertilizer at rates of1,000 to 4,000 pounds per S,000,000 pounds of soil 


DEPTH 
OP SOIL 
LAPEK 

PLOT HEAXHENT 

TOTAL DET WEIGHT OP 20 SUNPLOWEE PLANTS PEETIUZED 

AT DIPPSESNT SATES 

ESLATIVE 

AVE. 

YIELDS 

Check - 

no 

fertilizer 

1,000 lbs. 
fertilizer 

2,000 lbs. 
fertilizer 

3,000 lbs. 
fertilizer 

4,000 lbs. 
fertilizer 

Average 

inches 


gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

per cent 

0-1 

Sod 

12.5 


22.8 

20.4 


20.4 

130 


Scraped 

8.6 

16.2 

18.8 

17.3 


16.7 

100 


Straw mulch 

23.2 

29.7 

32.1 

32.8 

33.3 

30.2 

192 

1-2 

Scraped 


16.6 

19.2 

16.1 

16.6 

16.7 

100 


Straw mulch 

18.3 

24.4 

28.6 

27.6 

31.5 

26.0 

166 

Average. 

14.5 

21.5 

24.3 

22.8 

24.9 




TABLE 2 

Increase in dry weight of tO sunflower plants fertilized at different rates, over unfertilized plants 

in same soils 


DEPTH OP 
SOIL 
LAYEE 

PLOT TSSATKEHT 

DTCBEASE IN WEIGHT OP 20 SUNPLOWEE PLANTS EBSTELIZED 

AT DIPPEEEzn: BATES 

EELATIVB 
YIELDS TIN- 
lEETHJZED 

1,000 lbs. 
fertili^ 

2,000 lbs. 
fertilizer 

3,000 lbs. 
fertilizer 

4,000 lbs. 
fertilizer 

Average 

inches 


gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

per cent 

0-1 

Sod 

8.4 

10.3 

7.9 

13.0 

9.9 

147 


Scraped 

7.7 

10.3 

8.8 

9.0 

9.0 

100 


Straw mulch 

5.5 

8.9 

9.6 

10.1 

8.5 

273 

1-2 

Scraped 

6.4 

9.1 

6,0 

6.4 

7.0 

119 

1 

Straw mulch 

6.1 

10.2 

9.2 

13.2 

9.7 

215 

Average. 

6.8 

9.8 

8.3 

10.3 




allowed to drain tixorou^y before the next portion was added. The potassium 
in the leachate was detemxined as the cobaltinitrite by the method of Hibbard 
(3), asbestos oxidized with permanganate being used for filtering to separate the 
predpitate from the leachate. Soluble phosphorus was determined by the 
meihod of Truog (5). Nitrates were determined with phenoldisulfonic add, 
oi^anic matter by the method of Walkley and Black (6), and aggregates larger 
than 1.0 mm. diameter by the wetdeve method as reported by the authors (4). 
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EESXrLTS 

The growth of sunflowers in the soil from the first inch of the plot that had 
received a straw mulch was superior to that obtained in the other soils. The 
seed germinated more quickly and the plants were more vigorous from the start. 
Dry weights of these plants (table 1) averaged 60 per cent more than those of 
plants grown in soil from the sod plot and were nearly twice those obtained in 


TABLE 3 

Soluble phosphorus content of soil under various treatments 
Determined after crop was grown 


DSPTEO; 

son. 

LAlfSS 

PLOT TSBATMENT 

SOLVBXE PHOSPHORUS IN SOH. PBRIZUZXD AT DZPPIRHHT RATES 

Check—no 
feitUizer 

1,000 lbs. 
fertilizer 

2,000 lbs. 
fertilizer 

3,000 lbs. 
fertilizer 

4,000 lbs. 
fertilizer 

Average 

inches 



p,pM, 

p,pM. 

p.p.m. 

p,p.m. 

p.p.m. 

0-1 

Sod 

163 

167 

206 

206 


190 


Scraped 

191 

206 

216 

229 


211 


Straw mulch 

166 

191 

212 

228 

217 

203 

1-2 

Scraped 

169 

179 

206 

200 

218 

194 


Straw mulch 

141 

176 

253 

226 

308 

221 

Average. 

166 

184 

218 

218 

233 



TABLE 4 

Soluble potassium content of soil under various treatments 
Determined after removal of crop 


IXEPTSOP 

SOIL 

LATER 

PLOT XlEAXHENT 

POTASSimi REMOVED, BY XEACHJKO WITH 0.05 N" HQ. PROM SOIL 
PERTXLIZED AT DIPPEREHT RATES 

Check— no 
fertilizer 

1,000 lbs. 
fertilizer 

2,000 lbs. 
fertilizer 

3,000 lbs. 
fertilizer 

4,000 lbs. 
fertilizer 

Average 

inches 



p,p.m. 

P.pM. 

p,p.m. 

p^.M. 


0-1 

Sod 


186 

149 

286 

274 



Scraped 


224 

283 

207 

293 



Straw mulch 

448 

423 

448 

398 

485 

440 

1-2 

Scraped 

224 

199 

211 

174 

199 

201 


Straw mulch 

1 

448 

423 

398 

323 

398 

398 

Average. 

313 

291 

298 

278 

330 

« 


soil from the scraped plot. The dry wei^ts of plants grown in the soil from the 
second inch of the mulched plot were not so great as were those of plants grown in 
soil from the first inch. The 3 nelds in soil from the first and the second inch of 
the scraped plot were about the same. The approximate maximum 3 deld was 
produced in most cases from the 2,000-pound rate of fertilization using a 13-16- 
12 mixture made up from ammophos 16-20 and muriate of potash. The yield 
increases caused by the fertilizer treatment were rather uniform (table 2). The 
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scraped plot was much the lowest in yield without fertilizer and maintained the 
same relative position when fertilized. The straw-mulched soil was much the 
heaviest 3 delder without added fertilizer, but showed no greater increase from 
the use of fertilizer than did the other plots. 

Analysis of the soil indicated that the addition of the fertilizer increased the 
soluble phosphorus (table 3). 


TABLE 5 

Organic matter content of soil from sod, mulched, and scraped plots 
Detennined after cropping in the greenhouse 


DBFEH 0? son. LA.YES 

OEOANICICATTBK CONISMT OF SOIL 

Sod plot 

Scraped plot 

Straw-mulched plot 

inches 

cent 

percent 

per cent 

0-1 

4.53 

4.01 

7.78 

1-2 

3.40 

3.26 

5.52 


TABLE 6 


Effect of straw mulch on production of aggregates larger than 1 mm. in diameter 


DEPTH 
OP son. 
LA\EE 

PLOT TBEATHBKT 

AOGHSOATES LAHOEH THAN 1 MIC. IN WHOLE SOIL lEETILIZED 

AT DIPPESENT HATES 

RELATIVE 

AVERAGE 

AGGREGA¬ 

TION 

Check— 
no 

fertilizer 


2,000 lbs. 
fertilizer 

3,000 lbs. 
fertilizer 

4,000 lbs. 
fertilizer 

Average 

inches 


percent 

percent 

percent 

percent 

percent 

per cent 

per cent 

0-1 

Sod 

14.3 

17.2 

17.8 


16.3 

17.2 

60.6 


Scraped 

3.8 

2.9 

2.2 


2.5 

3.1 

9.1 


Straw mulch 

27.9 

31.8 

38.2 

36.1 

36.8 

34.0 


1-2 

Scraped 

1.3 

2.0 

1.4 

1.7 

2.2 

IB 

6.0 


Straw mulch 

16.1 

18.3 

18.9 

16.0 

15.4 

mm 

49.1 

Average. 

12.5 

14.4 

16.7 

16.6 

14.4 




Soluble potassium (table 4) was condderably the highest from the straw- 
mulched soil. Feziilizer, however, had little effect on the soluble potassium in 
any of the plots. 

Since no more than 1 or 2 p.p.m. of nitrates were found in any of the soils, the 
results are not reported. The humus content of the soil from the straw-mulched 
plot was definitely the highest (table 5). An outstanding difference was also 
found in the proportion of soil in aggregates laj^r than 1.0 mnn. diameter 
(table 6). 


DISCUSSION 

Application of a deep straw mulch imparted to the soil in 5 years’ time far 
greater productive capadiy than could be explained entirely by the nutrients 




















STRAW MULCH FOR SOIT IMFROVBMBNT 


contributed to the soil. Part of the good effect of the straw was undoubtedly 
physical, since soil granulation was greatly improved. 

The relatively large amounts of soluble phosphorus found would indicate that 
there was probably no lack of this element, even in the unfertilized soil, and that 
the soil from the mulched plot probably did not supply any more soluble phos¬ 
phorus to the plants than did the other plots. likewise, the rather liberal 
amounts of soluble potassium found indicate that this element probably was not 
controUinjg production. 

Since the previous study (4) indicated that the straw-mulched soil during the 
third year of the 3-year period was producing a considerable amount of nitrate 
(4 to 29 p.p.m. in the soil), it is probable that better nitrogen nutrition was 
partly responsible for the good growth on the straw-mulched plot. The hi^ 
humus level of this plot would appear to be a favorable factor. The straw had 
apparently been on the plot long enou^ for the first depressing effect of a high- 
carbon material to disappear. Since the plants were destroyed before an anal¬ 
ysis of the material was considered, it was impossible to determine how much 
nitrogen was taken up by the plants. 

Physical soil changes caused by the straw were undoubtedly favorable for 
plant growth. While the plants were being grown, the soil granules became 
progressively more dispersed in the soil from the scraped plot, until watering 
caused the surface of the soil to become soupy in consistency. Water would 
penetrate only about 2 inches in 4 hours, unless a hole was made with a stick 
to let the water down. The straw-midched soil, on the other hand, remained 
granular and porous, and water penetrated the entire depth almost at once. 
The sod soil was about midway between the other two in aggregate analysis, 
general appearance, and 3 deld of plant growth. This difference in the physical 
behavior of the soils, since it must have infiuenced the nutrition of the plants 
through the effects on soil aeration, is the most apparent partial e^qplanation 
for the outstanding yield differences on the soils with the different treatments. 
Other factors, such as nutrient delivery by the soil to the plant, doubtless also 
affected the nutrition of the plants. The effects of physical and of chemical 
changes in the soils brou^t about by mulching with straw cannot be evaluated 
separatdy but are very pronounced as indicated by plant yields. 

Gourley (1) has cfiscussed the improvement of orchard soils under a mulch 
system from the standpoint of nutrient supply. He pointed out that there may 
be abundance of both minerals and nitrates under a mulch after a period of time 
and that growth of trees is excellent. He reported more nitrates under legume 
mulch than under straw mulch, and suggested that a legume mulch may have 
to be avoided because of too much nitrate. Havis (2) found that a straw mulch 
was effective in producing aggregates of the larger sizes. Evidence therefore 
indicates that soils are improved for plant growth under deep straw muldi as a 
result of favorable changes in the soil that are both chemical and physical. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Growth of sunfiower as an indicator plant in soil talcen &om the top 2 inches 
under a straw mulch was appreciably greater than in soil taken from sod or a 
scraped plot. 
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The straw-mulched soil maintaiiied its lead in promoting plant growth after 
liberal fertilization of all the soils to correct nutrient deficiencies. 

The straw-mulched soil contained the most acid-soluble potassium, was 
richest in humus, and had much the highest proportion of aggregates larger 
than 1.0 nun. diameter. 
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THE INTEGRATED SOIL MOISTURE STRESS UPON A ROOT SYSTEM 
IN A LARGE CONTAINER OF SALINE SOIL 
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Several factors are operative in the study of plants grown in cultures of saline 
soil which limit the interpretation of the observed results. These include vari¬ 
ability of salt distribution in the soil, variation in moisture distribution at a 
given time as a result of variability in rate of water removal by various parts of 
the root system, and variability in the total moisture content of the soil with time. 
It is preferable to consider plant response to soil moisture conditions in terms of a 
concept of free energy. Hence, there arose a need for a method which would 
permit the above variables to be taken into account in evaluating plant response 
in terms of the energy content of the water being absorbed. This paper presents 
a mathematical approach to such a method. 

It is known that soil moisture percentage cannot be maintained at a constant 
value when the percentage is below field capacity (8), even thou^ numerous 
experiments in which this feature was postulated have been conducted. The 
soil moisture regune in large containers of soil is preferably maintained by adding 
sufficient water at an irrigation to wet the whole soil mass to field capacity and 
then by permitting the plant to remove a specified proportion of the available 
water (that in excess of the permanent wilting percentage). The tension on the 
soil moisture at fidd capacity lies within the range of 0.1-0.4 atmosphere (14). 
Values for tiie soil moisture tension over the wilting range may vary widely, but 
the 15-atmosphere-percentage almost invariably falls within this range (14). 
Even though this wide diversity in tension is found over the range of available 
moisture, it is frequently considered to be equally available throu^out this 
range. The tenability of this postulate rests with the hyperbolic nature of the 
relatiion^p between soil moisture percentage and tension (16, 17). In other 
words, the soil moisture tension in most soils does not exceed 1 atmosphere until 
most of the available water is removed, but a tremendous increase in tension 
takes place with removal of the last portion of the available water. 

It is known that there are two groups of forces contributing to the decrease 
in the free energy of soil moisture: (a) the forces (hydrostatic, gravitational, 
adsorptive) which induce a tension upon the soil water; and (b) the osmotic 
forces due to dissolved solids in the soil solution (2, 4, 14). As Bichards and 
Weaver (14) have pointed out, most discussions of the free energy of soil moisture 
have ^ven inadequate treatm^t of the osmotic effects. They reported that 
soil moisture retention data derived from tensiometers or from pressure-plate 

* Senior chemist, U. S. Itegional Salinity Laboratory; Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, 
and Agricultural Engineering; Agricultural Research Administration; U. S. Department of 
Agriculture; Riverside, California; in cooperation with the eleven western states and the 
Territory of Hawaii. 
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(13) or pressure-meDabrajie (12) apparatus should be supplemented by a deter¬ 
mination of the osmotic pressure of the soil solution in order to arrive at an 
evaluation of the energy relations of the soil moisture. Their studies indicated 
that the summation of the osmotic pressure of the soil solution plus the moisture 
tension at the permanent wilting percentage for' many different soils covered a 
narrower range did 'the corresponding values for moisture tension alone. 
Wadlei^ and Ayers (17) related this summation of the two groups of forces 
to 'the growth of beans in saline soil. For convenience they designated the 
aforementioned summation as the “total soil moisture stress.” 

Thus, letting S designate the total stress in atmospheres, 

S = T + T (1) 

where T designates the soil moisture tension in atmospheres, and tt the osmotic 
pressure of the soil solution in atmospheres. 

Obviously, 

T = /(P„) (£) 

and 

v=/(P„) (S) 

where P„ is the soil moisture percentage. It is evident, therefore, that as a plant 
removes water from a soil, the water stress upon the root system is continually 
increamng. Since this stress cannot be maintained constant, the rate of change 
of stress -with time should be ascertained. 

The situation is further complicated in a saline soil by the fact that it is not 
possible for liquid water to move into and through a soil -without carrying soluble 
salts with it. Consequently, if the container of soil is surface-irrigated, as is 
usually the case, solutes will tend to accumulp,te in the lower strata of soil. This 
means that at constant soil moisture percentage throu^out the soil mass there 
would be an increase in the osmotic pressure of the soil solution from the surface 
downward (1). Under such a condition, even thou^ the roots thoroughly 
permeate the soil mass there 'will be an unequal removal of soil moisture from 
different strata, the rate of removal being lowered as osmotic pressure of the soil 
solution increases. This is in accordance with observations from controlled 
experiments showing that rate of water absorption by plant roots is inversely 
rdated to the osmotic pressure of the substrate (5, 6, 7, 9). Such data enhance 
the -validity of the main assumption made in the following presentation. That 
is, it is assumed that as water is removed from the soil mass, the total stress on 
the water being absorbed at a pven time tends to approach uniformity in aU the 
various strata of soil, even though the components of the total stress—osmotic 
pressure and tension—vary considerably among these strata. 

In studio of plant response to soil salinity at this laboratory, the plants are 
usually grown in steel drums holding approximately 100 pounds of dry soil. 
The depth of the soil in -the containers averages about 15 inches. These con¬ 
tainers are wdi^ed daily so that information is available on the rate of water 
loss from the soil by evaporation and ti:anq)iration. 'When the wd^t of the 
drum of soil indicates the need of water, enou^ water is added to bring the whole 
soil mass to approximately the field capacity. 
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In order to evaluate the interrelationship of salt concentration and soil mois¬ 
ture tension upon plant response, it would be helpful to know the moisture stress 
upon the plant between irrigations for a given experimental treatment. In 
addition to knowledge of the average stress upon the plant during the irrigation 
interval, information should be available as to the magnitude of the total stress 
at various times during this period. 

Let t designate the time in da 3 ^ of the irrigation interval, and A the integrated 
atmosphere-days, then, 



The average soil moisture stress during the irrigation interval is then equal to 
where is the number of days in the interval. 

To integrate, 

( 5 ) 

must be substituted in the above integral. This relationship cannot be directly 
evaluated and must be derived. The data obtained by daily weighing the soil 
containers permits a direct formulation of the relationship, 

w^m (6) 

where W designates the amount of water present in the soil. The relationship 


S^fiW) 


m 


needed in order to convert the rdation in equation (6) to that of (S) may be 
derived from the known phymcal characteristics of the soil and the distribution 
of salt in the container. It should be emphasized that water removal from the 
seal is assumed to be so distributed as to tend to make S unifonn throu{^out 
the absorbing root zone at any particular time. 

The calculations involved are exemplified by data from an actual experiment 
in which the growth of guayule as affected by varying degrees of salinity of 
Fanoche loam was studied (18). For the soil used, the relation between tenrion 
and soil moisture percentage was that ^own in figure 1^ The h 3 rperbolic rda- 
tion of equation (Jl) can be formally expressed by the empirical equation, 


T 



3.35 X 10^ 


* W 


> 6,88 


(S) 


in which K and n are constants. 

Prior to displacing the soil solution from the soil samples taken from different 
strata in the container, the soil moisture percentage was adjusted to approxi¬ 
mately 12. The solution was displaced by means of a pressure-membrane ap¬ 
paratus (10,12) and the osmotic pressure of the solution was detomined 
cryoscopically. 

* The author is indebted to Milton Fireman for these data. 
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The smaJl deviatioiis in actual percentage of moisture from 12 per cent mois¬ 
ture at time of displacement were taken into account by an adjustment of the 
osmotic pressure values. The rdation of equal (S) was then evaluated as 



where Q is the osmotic pressure of the soil solution when Pu, equals 12. Equa¬ 
tion (9) does not take into account variations in total amount of dissolved mate¬ 
rial with variations in P„. This is not a serious deficiency with the possible 
exception of gypsiferous soils (11). 



PERCENT SOIL MOISTURE 
(ORT BASIS) 

Fig. 1. Relation Between Moistobb Tension and Moistubb Pbbcbntagb of a Sample 

OP Panoche Loam 

Equation (1) may now be e:q)ressed as 


5 = 


3.35 X Iff . 12Q 

pB.8S + ^ 
* to * to 


m 


This relationship is shown in figure 2. 

It would be very convenient if equation (10) could be rearranged to express 
Pu S3 an explicit function of S and Q. Since the exponent of equation (8) may 
not be a whole number and may be a hi^ power, this is not always possible. 
Equation (10) may, however, be rearranged so that Q is expressible as an explicit 
function of S and thus, 
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At constant values of S, values of Q may be calculated for a series of values of 
Pa. These values of Pa may then be plotted as functions of the derived values 
of Q as shown in figure 3. The relationships shown in this figure may then be 
derived empirically in such manner that P„ is expressed as an explicit function 
of S and Q. This relationship could not be expressed by an equation linear in 
its constants, or even one whidh was linear when converted to the logarithmic 
form. Hence, the method of least squares could not be used. The method 



Fio. 2. Eblahonship Between Soil Moistube Stbess and Moistube Feboentaoe 
WITH THE Salt Content at Diffebent Q Values in a Sample of Panoche Loam 


described by Scarborou^ (16, p. 374) for nonlinear formulas produced an equa¬ 
tion for %ire 3 which expressed the relationships with a hi^ degree of predsion. 
Thus, 




12.6 , 2Q 1.14Q*" 
/S iS*-» 


(ts) 


In the evaluation of equation (7) between 8 and W, it is necessary to conEider 
that 

where 7 is the noass of soil in pounds. 
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In the experimental data used, the containers hdd 100 poimds of dry soil, and 
the soil mass was 15 inches in depth. Empirically then, 

5^2) 6.7 D (14) 

15 


where D is the depth of the soil in indies. 

Substituting equations (111) and (14) mto equation (IS), the latter becomes 


W = 


^ f^*ri2.6 , ^ , 

100 ii,. S 


1.14Q‘ 




|2.76- 

i 


dD 


(IS) 



lb II 12 13 14 13 16 

Q IN ATMOSPHERES 


Fig. 3. Data or Figtob 2 Rbakranged so that Pm Is Bxpbbssbd as a Fhnctiow or Q at 

DirrsBENT Yaloes or S 


In this equation, it should be recalled that jS is a constant. In order to integrate, 
the proper functional evaluation of D must be substituted for Q. Figure 4 
shows a typical relationship between Q and depth in the container. Since this 
curve is parabolic, substituting the function of D for Q in equation (IS) would 
lead to mathematical difficulties, that is, it would lead to ^e expansion of a 
quadratic equation to a fractional power. However, D may be expressed as an 
empirical function of Q. For the curve in figure 4, this was found to be, 


Hence, 


D = -4.32 + 11.6Q - 1.69Q* 


(/O 


(11) 


dD = (11.6 - 3.38Q) dQ 
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and this may be substituted into equation (15), 


W = 


M 4-294. 

100 Jo, 


1.14Q*”\ 

iS» * / 


(11.6-3.38Q) dQ 


(i8) 


The limits of integration, Qi and Qi, in equation (18) may be found as follows: 


Qi is the value of Q at the surface of the container and is derived from equation {id) by 
setting D equal to 0 and solving quadratically. In the present example, Qi « Q.4. 


Q IN ATMOSPHERES 



Fxo. 4. Obsbbvsd Eelatxonshxp Betwbbk Q anb Depth in a Labob Containbb of 

Panoche Loam 


Qif similarly, is the value of Q at the base of the container and is derived quadratically 
from equation {id) by setting D equal to 15, except when S is considered at a suBciently low 
value that water is theoretically not removed from the lower strata. In the soil under 
consideration the field capacity was approximately 20 per cent. At each irrigation, suflS- 
cient water was added to bring the entire soil mass to 20 per cent soil moisture. Then, at a 
given value of 8, equation {li) shows that 

^ S X 20«*» (3.35 X m 

12 X 20®-« 


If iSf in the present example is taken as Jf, then Qt 1.6. 
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It should be noted further, that the integration of equation (18) between the 
limits of 0.4 and 1.6 does not include soil moisture in the drum below the horizon 
where Q equals 1.6. Substituting this value in equation (16), it is found that 
D equals 10.1 inches. Thus, when S is taken as 1 atmoi^here, there will be, 
according to equation (18), 10.43 pounds of water in the surface 10.1 inches of 
soil. The lower 4.9 inches of soil must be assumed to contain 20 per cent mois¬ 
ture, since this is the value to which it was adjusted on irrigation and no water 
was removed from this lower horizon on the development of a water stress of 

4 9 

1 atmosphere. Hence, there will be 20 X -^ = 6.53 pounds of water in the 

15 

lower 4.9 inches of soil. Total soil moisture present in the drum of soil is 10.43 
-+• 6.53 = 16.96 pounds of water. 



Fig. 6. KBiATtonsBip Bbiwubh P» and Depth in the Containbb op Soil at Vasiotjs 

Valdes op S 

The relation between percentage of soil moisture and depth in the 
is shown in figure 5 for various valura of S. These curves were derived by use 
of figure 3. Thus, for a »ven value of S, values of P„ may be taken off these 
curves for selected values of Q as follows; 


Values of at Given Values of Q 


Q 

0.4 

0.8 

u 


2 J 0 

■ 

s \. 




_j— 


■ 

1 

13.6 

16.0 

16.7 

20.0 



2 

11.8 

12.3 

13.0 

13.7 

14.6 


4 

10.5 

10.7 

10,9 

11.2 

11.5 


8 

9.4 

1 

9.5 

9.6 

9.7 

9.8 

10.0 
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From figure 4, the values of D for corresponding values of Q may be derived. 
For the above selected values of Q, D would be as follows: 


Q 

0.4 

0.8 

1.2 

1.6 

2.0 

2.4 

2,8 

D 

0 

3.8 

7.3 

10.3 

12.4 

13.8 

14.8 


By substituting these values of D for corresponding values of Q in the previous 
tabulation, the relationships shown in figure 5 are obtained. It is evident that 



Fig. 6. Debitss Reiationship Between Soil Moistube Stbess bnd Soil Moistcbe 
Content fob the Specified Obsebvationb on Salt DibtbibUtion fob a Containeb of 

Panoobe Loam 

the area under a given S curve may be integrated by Simpsom’s rule, permitting 
the derivation of the average percentage of water present in the soil. Since 
there is 100 pounds of soil in the container, values for average percentage of soil 
moisture are numerically equal to pounds of water present in the soil. In other 
words, values of W for given values of 8 may be derived graphically in addition 
to the more involved, yet more precise, integration. 

The relation between W and 8 foimd by substituting various values for 8 in 
equation (18) is a generalized form for a given soil, but the rdation in figure 6 
is virtually ^cific for a ^ven container of soil because of specifidly in salt 
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distribution. The labor involved in deriving the constants for the equation of 
such a relationship is not warranted. 

The relation of equation (6), W /(<), is shown in figure 7. As mentioned 
previously, these data were obtained by weighing daily the containers of soil. 
The relation^p in figure 6, where S = f(W), may be transformed by way of that 
in figure 7, to develop the rdation in figure 8, wherein S = /(<)> equation (5). 
This e^onential curve would have to be formally e^ipressed in order to inte¬ 
grate by means of equation (J/). However, integration of the area between U 



’Em. 7 OBSBBYiiD Bats of Chakob in Moistube Content of the Soil in the Container 
During an Irrigation Interval 

and U in figure 8 may be performed quite adequately by Simpsom’s rule (.19). 
Thus, equation (4) becomes 

f** A/ 

A = [(S.-h Sn) + 4(fifi H- 5, + -Ss-) -f 2(S, + -Sf.-)] (SO) 

wherein - • ^ equals an even number. 

AS 

In the present example. At is taken as 0.6. From the data of figure 8 in which 
4 equals 6, 


n = 


6-0 


= 10 


0.5 
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Fig. 8. Delved Rate op Change in Moisture Stress upon the Absorbing Roots 
OP Plants Removing Water prom Soil at the Rate Shown in Figure 7 


Thus the foUomng paired values were observed iu figure 8: 


^0 

Si 

S% 

Sm 

54 

5i 

5« 

Si 

5s 

5i 

5is 

U. 0 

0.6 

1 

1.5 

2 

2.6 

3 

3.5 

4 

4.5 

5.0 

8. 0.4 

0.66 

1.0 

1.3 

1.7 

2.2 

3.0 

4.6 

6.9 

10.6 

20 


By substituliag the above data in equation (SO), it is found that 

A = 20.4 atmosphere-days 
The average stress per day will then be equal to A/t,. 


A 

U 


20.4 

5 


= 4.08 atmospheres. 


SOTTBCES OF SSnOB 

The foregomg discussion would not be complete without a consideration of the 
sources of error. These errors may be considered in four groups: 

1. Constancy of the moisture-retention curve. 

2. Change in absolute amount of solute with change in soil moisture percentage. 

3. Variability in salt distribution within the soil. 

4. Certain imponderables with respect to the behavior of the root system. 
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With respect to the first group, it is known that the locus of the moisture reten¬ 
tion curve may be shifted in accordance with the previous treatment of the soil 
(13). This is especially the case in the lower range of tensions, which refl.ect 
the status of the larger pore spaces in the soU. In other words, the structure 
of the soil is a major factor in determining the locus of this curve at the lower 
values of tension. Differential treatment of a soil may readily induce changes 
in structure. Fortunately, however, this source of error is of minor importance 
with reject to the present theas, since the variation occurs mainly at the low 
tension values. 

Regarding the second source of error, it must be admitted that dr/dPa naay 
not follow simple dilution or concentration. Thus, in a gypsiferous soil, the 
soil solution will be saturated or nearly saturated with CaSO* regardless of P«. 
This may brii^ about appreciable variation in the absolute amount of solute 
in the sc^ solution of a ^ven mass of soil at different moisture percentages. 
Reitemeier (11) has studied this effect in detail. He found that concentration 
of the various ions in the soil solution is virtually never exactly the inverse of the 
soil moisture content. If NaCl is the major solute present in the soil solution, 
however, as is frequently the case in saline soils, the error of determining dir/dPv 
directly from equation (9) will not be serious. 

The third source of error may be serious. The salt concentration in the soil 
solution of the different horizons of soil was determined at the termmation of the 
experiment. It is quite possible that the picture of salt distribution among the 
horizons differed during the growing period from that found at the end of tiie 
e^iimental period. Also, some salt movement may take place within any 
given inigation interval when the soil is being desiccated, but salt movement at 
this time would be more than counteracted by an irrigation. The foregoing 
thesis assumes uniform lateral distribution within a horizon, whereas a moderate 
d^ree of erratic variability is unquestionably involved. There will undoubt¬ 
edly be a major differential between the salt concentration of the soil solution 
at the absorbing surface of the root and that a few millimeters away from an 
absorbing root, because of the ability of roots to absorb the water and exclude the 
salt. Accordin^y the salt concentration at the absorbing surfaces of the roots 
will be higher than the average for the soil solution in a given small mafia of soil. 

It is difficult to evaluate fully these sources of error or ascertain the degree to 
which they may be self-compensating. It should be noted, however, that the 
total amount of solute in a container of soil is nearly constant over an experi¬ 
mental period. If this salt were in some manner maintained absolutely uniform 
in distribution throu^out the soil solution, the value of Q throu^out the whole 
soil mass of the example illustrated in figure 4, would be 1.33 atmospheres. For 
the variation in water content of the soil diown in figure 7, it may be shown that 
there would be !^.l atmo^here-days for the irrigation interval or an average 
of 4.02 atmo^heres per day. This value is nearly identical with that derived 
by taking into account the variation in salt content among horizons. This not 
only tends to discount the seriousness of the error due to vagaries in salt distribu¬ 
tion, but it also raises the question of the need for taking into account any of the 
observed variability in salt distribution. It can be stated definitely that tins 
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latter procedure is of e^edal necessity in cultures having high salt content in 
which sufficient salt accumulates in the lower horizon to prevent root penetration. 

It must be conceded that the evaluation of the fourth group of errors pertain¬ 
ing to root behavior rests largely on theoretical grounds. The primary assump¬ 
tion made in the foregoing development was that the soil moisture stress over 
the various portions of the absorbing surface of the root S 3 rstem tends to approach 
uniformity. This assumption is fully in accordance with the second law of ther¬ 
modynamics, in that it is assumed that the plant wiU not absorb water at a 
higher energy level if water is available at a lower energy level when the system 
is at equilibrium. But the tenability of this postulate is conditioned by the 
degree of constancy of the diffuaon pressure deficit within the innumerable 
absorbing cells over the root system, and the degree to which equilibrium in this 
force is maintained among these cells. Furthermore, a growing plant is never 
in equilibrium with its environment. It is probable that the status of the two 
conditions pertaining to the absorbing forces of the roots deviates appreciably 
from the ideal. Variations in moisture stress over the root system may, to a 
slight degree, be concomitantly associated with variations in diffusion pressure 
deficit of the absorbing cells. Furthermore, this pressure deficit of the water in 
an absorbing cell is usually high enough tiiat an appreciable variation in the 
pressure deficit of the external water is possible without exceeding that in the 
cell. Differences in naagnitude of this diffusion pressure gradient would be 
reflected by variations in rate of absorption. In the final analysis, these varia¬ 
tions in rate of absorption over the different parts of the roots system which were 
brought about by variations in the soil moisture stress would effectively tend 
to bring about unifoimity in the external stress at a given time. 

Finally, the validity of the foregoing thesis will be conditioned by the toxicity 
of the salines present in the soil solution, since the concept developed takes into 
account only tiie physical force exerted by the solutes. It is known that certain 
salines do have an inhibitive effect on plant growth over and above that which 
may be accounted for on the basis of osmotic forces. The magnitude of this 
effect is dependent on the kind of plant under conmderation and the kind of ions 
present in the substrate. Magnesium salts, for example, are particularly toxic 
to most plants. However, the carefully controlled e:q>eriments of Hayward and 
Spurr (7), in which rate of water absorption was measured by potometers when 
com roots were subjected to different salines, sucrose, and mannitol at isosmotic 
pressures, lend considerable support to the view that the major effect of the 
salts usually present in saline soil solutions is osmotic. 

The discussion of the errors involved in making the present calculations does 
bring out certain inadequacies of the method. The latter may be partly amelio¬ 
rated by refinements in technique. Consequently, the writer takes the position 
that this method of approach may prove helpful in more fully evaluating plant 
ref^onse in saline soHs. For example, tire growth rei^onse of guayule was found 
(18) to be closely related to the average integrated moisture stress as derived 
by the foregoing method for 14 different soil treatments varying in salt content 
and soil moisture regime. Even so, it is recognized that the average integrated 
moisture stress for the curve in figure 8 may not adequately express the physio- 
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logical effect of this extreme variation in moisture stress. It is conceivable that 
the high values for moisture stress present for a rdatively brief time, as shown 
in figure 8, may have an exaggerated effect on plant response. Obviously, the 
relative effectiveness of various portions of the curve 8 upon plant response needs 
investigation. 

A mathematical method for evaluating the variations in energy content of the 
soil moisture being absorbed by a plant grown in a large container of saline soil 
is presented. The method takes into account variability in salt distribution 
within the soil, variations in moisture distribution of the soil at a given time, and 
variation in total moisture content with time. A discussion of the errors in¬ 
volved is also included. 
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The object of this investigation was to learn the influence of barnyard manure 
and of commercial fertilizers on the yield and on the protein, phosphorus, sulfur, 
calcium, and magnesium contents of sugar beets, barley, wheat, and alfalfa. It 
differs from most experiments on this subject in that: (a) It was conducted on a 
soil high in dolomite, about 40 per cent of the soil being soluble in acid. The 
acid-soluble part consisted mainly of calcium and magnesium carbonates. (6) 
The crops were grown imder irrigation on a porous soil with good drainage, (c) 
The soil carried large quantities of the essential elements, with the exception of 
nitrogen, which was low. 


PLAN OP THE EXPERIMENT 

The investigation was conducted on well-drained Millville loam with a sandy 
loam subsoil. The permanent water table is approximately 100 feet below the 
surface. The chemical and physical composition of the soil is similar to that of 
the soil on the adjoining Greenville Experimental Farm (3). It is rich in potas¬ 
sium and phosphorus, but comparatively low in nitrogen. Because of a high 
content of calcium and magnesium carbonate, it is slightly basic. 

The soil lies in a productive area and can receive an optimum quantity of water; 
however, because of previous methods of farming without manure or fertilizers, 
the yields had been materially reduced. Commercial fertilizers were applied 
broadcast to each plot in the spring before the seedbed was prepared and were 
harrowed into the soil. The manure was applied every fall just before plowing. 
The fertilizer treatments of the plots were as follows: 


O. Check, no fertilizer 

G. Gypsum (plaster of paris), 500 pounds per acre 

K. Potassium chloride, 167 pounds per acre (61 per cent KaO) 

N. Ammonium sulfate, 240 pounds per acre (20 per cent N) 

N + K.Ammonium sulfate, 240 pounds per acre (20 per cent N) 

Potassium chloride, 167 pounds per acre (61 per cent KaO) 

P . Treble superphosphate, 350 pounds per acre (45 per cent PaOs) 

P + K. Treble superphosphate, 350 pounds per acre (45 per cent PaO«) 

Potassium chloride, 167 pounds per acre (61 per cent KaO ) 

N + P. Ammonium sulfate, 240 pounds per acre (20 per cent N) 

Treble superphosphate, 350 pounds per acre (45 per cent PaOa) 

N -I- P + K.Ammonium sulfate, 240 pounds per acre (20 per cent N) 

Treble superphosphate, 350 pounds per acre (45 per cent PaO») 
Potassium chloride, 167 pounds per acre (61 per cent KaO) 

M*.Manure, 10 tons per acre 

M + PE.. Manure, 10 tons per acre 

Eaw rock phosphate, 3 tons per acre 
239 
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M 4- PR 4* S. Manure, 10 tons per acre 

Raw rock phosphate, 3 tons per acre 

Sulfur concentrate, 120 pounds per acre (81 per cent S) 

M4“P .Manure, 10 tons per acre 

Treble superphosphate, 350 pounds per acre (45 per cent P 2 O 5 ) 

* The manure contained approximately 3 pounds phosphorus, 14 pounds potassium, and 
16 pounds nitrogen per ton. 

The cropping ssrstem was a 6-year rotation, potatoes, sugar beets, barley, 
wheat, alfalfa, alfalfa, and repeat. Each crop appeared yearly; hence, the analy¬ 
ses represent samples for each year of the two rotations. Because of the uniform¬ 
ity of results, they were averaged. This gave an average of 12 analyses for each 
plant. Moreover, a number of fertilizers manifest no influence on the composi¬ 
tion of the crop; hence the treatments are combined into the following six groups: 
(a) 0,G,K; (b) N,N-bK;(c) P, P H-K; (d) N-j-P, NPK; (e) M, 
M + PR, M -f- PR -f- S, and (/) M -f P. .Ajoalyses as reported, therefore, are 
from 24 to 36 crops and represent four to six separate analyses. 

At harvesting, the various crops were sampled. Wheat and barley were stored 
for later analyses. Beets and potatoes were sampled, dried, and prepared for 
analysis as outlined elsewhere (4). Each sample was stored, and at the end of 
each rotation like samples were composited and analyzed according to A. 0. A. C. 
methods (1). 


KBsrrucB 

Yield and composition of crops 

Average yields and protein and phosphorus contents of potatoes are given in 
table 1. The largest increase in yield resulted from the manure and phosphorus. 
WTien used separately, both phosphorus and manure were effective. Ammonium 
sulfate and manure increased the protein content of the crop. This increase 
varied from 0.58 to 0.81 per cent. The increase from organic and commercial 
fertilizer is approximately the same. Manure increased the phosphorus content 
of the potatoes. In this regard, commercial fertilizers and manure are about 
equally effective. All samples were analyzed for calcium, magnesium, and sulfur. 
Neither the manure nor the commercial fertilizers influenced the quantity of t.liese 
elements occurring in potatoes; hence, the calcium, magnesium, and sulfur con¬ 
tents of the crop are not given here. 

The yield and the sucrose, purity, protein, and phosphorus contents of the 
sugar beets grown under varying manure and ferlalizer treatment are given in 
table 2. Both phosphorus fertilizers and manure increased the yield but 
little effect upon the sugar or purity content. Ammonium sulfate and manure 
increased the protein cont^t of the crop. In this regard they are about equally 
efficient. Ammonium sulfate increased the proten content of the beets 0.32 per 
cent, whereas manure increased it 0.44 per cent. On an average, treble super¬ 
phosphate increased the phosphorus content 0.054 per cent, whereas manure 
increased it 0.047 per cent. A combination of manure and treble superphosphate 
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increased the phosphorus 0.074 per cent. Both commercial fertilizers and 
manure were without effect on the calcium, sulfur, and magnesium contents. 

Table 3 presents the yield and composition of the wheat grown with the various 
fertilizers. Manure was more effective than the commercial fertilizers in in- 

TABLE 1 


Yields and protein and phosphorus contents of potatoes grown with various fertilizers 

Calculated to dry basis 


t&xahibnt 

AVERAGE'mXD 
PER ACRE 

PROTEIN 

INCREASE IN 
PERCENTAGE OR 
PROTEIN DUB TO 

yHttTTT.T 

PEOSPHORUS 

INCREASE IN 
PERCENTAGE OR 
PHOSPHORUS DUE 
TO lERTZLIZER 


bu. 

perceia 


percent 


0, G, K . 

280 

9.50 


.215 


N, N -4- K . 

297 

10.31 

.81 

I .215 

.00 

P, P + K . 

308 

9.38 

-.12 

.269 

.054 

N-|-P,N-|-P 






+ K. 

353 

10.25 

.75 

.272 

.057 

M, M + PR, 






M + PR + 



i 



S. 

328 

10.08 

.58 

.259 

.044 

M4-P. 

365 

10.19 

.69 

.249 

.034 


TABLE 2 

Yields and sucrose^ purity, protein, and phosphorus contents of sugar beets grown with 

various fertilizers 


Calculated to dry basis 


TREATMENT 

AVERAGE 

YIEIDPER 

ACRE 

SUCROSE 

CONTENT 

PURITY BEET 
JUICE 

PROTEIN 


PHOSPHORUS 

INCREASE IN 
PERCENTAGE 
OR PHOS¬ 
PHORUS DUE 
TORERTI- 


tons 

percent 

percent 

per cent 


per cent 


0, G, K. 

10.40 

17.4 

87.5 

3.31 


.060 


N, N -H K. 

11.26 

17.3 

87.7 

3.63 

.32 

.061 

.001 

P. P + K. 

15.53 

18.1 

88.8 

3.31 

.00 

.109 

.049 

N + P,N-t-P 








+ K. 

17.40 

18.2 

88.7 

3.47 

.16 

.119 

.059 

M, M + PR, 








M + PR + 








S. 

17.84 

17.5 

87.8 

3.81 

.50 

.107 

.047 

M -h P. 

19.47 

17.8 

88.2 ’ 

3.76 

.44 

.134 

.074 


creasing the yield. Wheat grown with the ammonium sulfate contained an aver¬ 
age of 0.67 per cent more protein than did wheat grown on check plots. The crop 
grown with manure contained 0.92 per cent more protein than did tibat grown 
on check plots. The wheat grown with treble superphosphate contained 0.082 
per cent more phosphorus than did that grown on the check plot. On an aver¬ 
age, manure increased the phosphorus content 0.053 p^ cent. Ndther comm^- 
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dal fertilizers nor manure bad any effect upon the caldum, magnesiunx, and 
sulfur contents of the crop. 

1h.e yield and composition of barley grown with the various fertilizers are given 
m table 4. The commercial nitrogenous fertilizers and also the manure increased 

TABLE 3 

Yidda and protein and phoapkorue conienta of wheat grown with oarione fertilieera 


Calculated to diy basis 


TKBAnCENT 

AVBEAGEnXIl) 

PBRACSB 

1 

PSOTEZN 

XNCSBASEDT 
FBSCBMTAOSOF 
PKOTCXN DTIE TO 

SSOSPBOKTJS 

mCSBASCm 
TSRCEmAQB 07 
SHOSPHOHUS Dine 
TO XESTIUZBA 


bu. 

perceni 


ptf cent 


0, G, K . 

37.6 

11.06 


.390 


N,N + K.1 

46.4 

11.72 

.67 

.391 

.001 

P,P + K . 

39.9 

10.80 

-.15 

.472 

.082 

N + P,N + P 






+ K. 

51.9 

11.02 

-.03 

.474 

.084 

M, M + PK, 






M + PE + 






S. 

52.5 

11.97 

.92 

.443 

.053 

M + P. 

53.8 

11.80 

.76 

.459 

.069 


TABLE 4 

Yielda and protein ond phoaphorua eontenta of barley grown with varioita fertilizera 


Calculated to dry basis 


TIBATIOSIIT 

AVEKAGB YIBIO 
PEKACHE 

SBOIBm 

DECREASE IN 
FSECEMTAOE 07 
PSOIEXN DOE TO 
7BRT11IZB& 

PHOBFBOETTS 

INCREASE IN 
7EECENTAGB 07 
THOSTHORUS DOE 
T0 7BETIL12EE 



percent 

■■■ 

percent 


0, Q. K . 

63.6 

10.32 




N, N + K . 

70.2 

11,26 



-.003 

P,P + K.... 

69.0 

9.95 


.364 

.044 

N + P, N + P 






+ K. 

72.7 

10.95 

0.63 

.370 

.050 

M, M + PR, 






M + PR + 






S. 

75.8 

11.61 

1.29 

.418 

.098 

M + P. 

75.0 

11.16 

0.83 

.436 

.116 


the yield and protein content of the barley. The protela content was sli^tly 
greater where manure was used than where commercial fertilizeis were used. The 
pho^horus fertilizers and the manure materially increased the yield and phos¬ 
phorus content. All treatments were without effect on the calcium, Tna gnaaimri, 
and sulfur contents. 

The yields and the composition of first-crop alfalfa grown on untreated soil, and 
on soil treated with commercial fertilizeis and with manure are given in table 5. 
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Commercial fertilizers were without effect upon the protein, calcium, and magne¬ 
sium contents of alfalfa. Possibly the manure increased slightly the protein and 
sulfur contents, but it was without effect upon the calcium and magnesium. The 
phosphorus fertilizers, treble superphosphate, and manure were equally effective 

TABLE 5 

Yields and protein, pfhosphorus, and sulfur contents of first-crop alfalfa grown with various 

fertilizers 


Calculated to dry basis 


TBBAIUENT 

AVERAGE 
YIELD FEE 
AGEE 


IKCEEASE JN 
FEECEMTAGE 
OF PROTEIN 
DTIETO 
FEETILI2EE 

FHOSFHOSVS 

INCREASE IN 
FBRCENTAOE 
OP 

PHOSPHORUS 
DUE TO 
FZRIILZZER 

SULFUR 

INCREASE IN 

PERCENTAGE 

OF SULFUR 
DUE TO 
FEETIUZEE 


tons 

per cent 


per cent 


per cent 


0, G, K. 

2.71 

17.79 


.193 


.261 


N, N + K. 

2.63 

17.72 

-.07 

.185 

-.008 

.343 

.082 

P,P + K... 

3.09 

17.97 

.18 

.279 

.086 

.289 

.028 

N + P, N + 








P + K. 

3.22 

18.13 

.34 

.280 

.087 

.322 

.061 

M, M + PR, 








M + PR + 








S. 

3.07 

18.52 

,73 

.271 

.078 

.330 

.069 

M,M + P.... 

3.22 

18.44 

.65 

.296 

.103 

.297 

.036 


TABLE 6 

Yields and protein, phosphorus, and sulfur and contents second-crop alfalfa grown with 

various fertilizers 


Calculated to dry basis 


TSEATUENT 

AVERAGE 

YIELD 

FES ACES 

PEOIBIN 

INCREASE IN 
PERCENTAGE 
OF PROTEIN 
DUE TO 
FERTHIZEE 

PHOSPHORUS 

INCREASE IN 

PEECENTAOS 

OF 

PHOSPHORUS 
DUB TO 
FERT1LI2SR 

SULFUR 

I27CRSASEIN 
PERCENTAGE 
OF SULFUR 
DUE TO 
FERTILIZER 


ions 

percent 


percent 


per cent 


0, G, K. 

2.25 

18.38 




.337 


N, N + K. 

2.24 

18.65 

.27 



.384 

.047 

P, P + K. 

2.52 

18.86 

.47 

.272 

.053 

.330 

-.007 

N + P,N+P 








+ K . 

2.66 

19.30 

.92 

.284 

.065 

.386 

.049 

M, M + PR, 








M + PR + 








S. 

2.53 

19.04 

.66 

.268 

.048 

.368 

.031 

M,M + P.... 

2.51 

18.69 

.31 

.296 

.077 

.396 

.069 


in increasing the yield and phosphorus content of the crop. Even alfalfa grown 
with manure and phosphate fertilizers would be classed as only medium-high in 
phosphorus, whereas alfalfa grown without a phosphate fertilizer is extremely low 
in phosphorus. 

Besults obtained on second-crop alfalfa (table 6) are practically the same as 
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those obtained on first-crop alfalfa. Amm onium sulfate had no effect on the 
protein content of the alfalfa, but the superphosphate and manure increased the 
yield and the protein and phosphorus contents. Ammonium sulfate increased 
slightly the sulfur content of the crop. All fertilizers, both commercial and or¬ 
ganic, were without effect upon the calcium and magnesium contents of the 
alfalfa. 

The composition of the variously produced third-crop alfalfa is given in 
table 7. Both the phosphate fertilizers and the manure increased the phosphorus 
content of the crop but were without effect on yield or on nitrogen, calcium, 
magnesium, or sulfur contents. 

The composition of the combined first-, second-, and third-crop alfalfa is given 
in table 8. It is evident from the results reported that: (a) The composition of 

TABLE 7 

Yields and protein^ phosphorus^ and suLfwr contents of third-crop alfalfa grown with various 

fertilizers 

Calculated to dry basis 


TSEATKENI 

AVEIL&OE 

vrw.T.T> 

PXX ACUS 

PKOTEIN 

nOUCASE XN 
FEACXMTAGE 
07FK0TEIK 
BUS TO 
ZZSULZZES 

FHOSSHOKUS 

XNCRBASBIN 

PSSCEMTAOB 

OJt 

PHOSFHOSnS 
BUS TO 
TBSTILE2SS 

suxsus 

ZMCREA8E DT 
PESCENTAGB 
OS SULPUS 

1 BXJS TO 

SESmiZES 

I 


ions 

percent 


percent 


percent 


0, G, K . 

2.06 

20.89 


.239 



1 

N, N 4- K. 

1.07 

21.03 

.14 

.240 



,062 

P, P + K. 

2.24 

20.91 

.02 

.302 


.362 

.009 

N + P,N+P 








+ K . 

2.20 

21.19 

.30 

.303 

.064 

.405 

.052 

M, M + PR, 








M -1- PR 4- 








S . 

2.28 

20.65 

-.24 

.308 

.069 

.Z77 

.024 

M,M-1-P. 

2.33 

20.81 

-.08 

.310 

.071 

.366 

.013 


first-, second-, and third-crop alfalfa produced on this soil differs. The protein, 
sulfur, and phosphorus contents of the first crop are lower than those of either the 
second or third crop, and the second crop is lower in these constituents than is the 
third crop. (6) Commercial fertilizer and barnyard manure are without effect 
upon the nitrogen content of alfalfa. Possibly these fertilizers increased the sul¬ 
fur content of third-crop alfalfa. This must not be interpreted, however, as 
implying that sulfur-carrying fertilizers, when applied in other areas of the state, 
will increase the sulfur content of alfalfa. It may or may not, since this soil was 
found by Greaves and Gardner (2) to be very low in sulfur. The surprising thing 
is that sulfur does not have a more pronounced effect. Althou^ only small 
quantities of sulfur are present in the soil, yet when supplemented with the sulfur 
of rain water, they are nearly sufiScient to meet the sulfur requirements of alfalfa, 
(c) This soil, although well supplied with total phosphorus, does not carry enough 
available phosphorus to meet the needs of alfalfa. Alfalfa responds readily to 
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phosphorus fertilizer. This is uiaiufest to a greater degree on the third crop than, 
on the first or the second crop, (d) Alfalfa grown on this soil without phosphorus 
fertilizer is low in phosphorus, whereas similar alfalfa grown with phosphorus is 
fiurly high. 

Composition of soil 

After the experiments had been continued for 12 years, the surface soil of the 
plots was sampled in the fall and analyzed for organic matter by the Schollen- 
berger method (6); for available phosphorus with the improved molybdenum 

TABLE 8 


Percentages of proteiny sulfur, and phosphorus in first-, second-, and third-crop alfalfa grown 
on soil without and with fertilizer* 


AUTAUA C&OP 

PIOTEIN 

FEOSPHOSTTS 





Fertilizers 

Unfertilized 

Fertilizer C 

Unfertilized 


per cent 

per cent 

percent 

per cent 

percent 

percent 

First. 

17.72 

17.79 

f 


.343 

.261 

Second. 

18.65 

18.38 



.384 

.337 

Third. 

21.03 

20.89 

.302 


.416 

.353 


♦Fertilizer A, manure or commercial fertilizer carrying nitrogen; fertilizer B, manure 
or commercial fertilizer carrying treble superphosphate; fertilizer 0, commercial fertilizer 
carrying sulfates. 


TABLE 9 


Organic matter, available phosphorus and nitrates in fertilized plots at close of 12 years of 

cropping 


TSEATICENT 

OXOANXC SCATXSn 

FHOSPHOfttrS 

MXTKAXBS 


per cent 

p.p,m. 

p,pjn. 

0,G.K. 

2.4 

3 

6.7 

N, N + K. 

.2.4 

3 

10.7 

P, P + K. 

N + P, N + P + K. 

M,M + PR,M + PR. + S. 

2.4 

32 

5.0 

2.5 

28 

7.3 

2.9 

13 

11.4 

M, M + P. 

3.0 

55 

12.8 


reagents (6); and for nitrates, by the phenoldisulfonic acid method (1). The 
results are shown in table 9. 

In 12 years’ treatment the organic matter had be^ raised by the manure from 
2.4 to 3 per cent but was not measurably affected by the other fertilizers. The 
available phosphorus had been increased from 3 to 32 p.p.m. by phosphorus 
fertilizer, to 13 p.p.m. by naanure, and to 55 p.p.m. by manure and phosphorus 
fertilizers. The nitrate content had been raised from approximately 6 p.p.m. to 
approximately 10 p.p.m. by either nitrogen fertilizer or manure. The soil is so 
well buffered that none of the treatments exerdsed measurable influence upon 
the pH. 
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STJMMABT 

Commercial fertilizers and manures carrying soluble nitrogen and phosphorus 
materially increased the yields of potatoes, sugar beets, wheat, and barley on a 
highly calcareous soil under irrigation. The percentages of phosphorus were in¬ 
creased in all crops, and nitrogen in all crops except alfalfa. Ammonium sulfate 
in the fertilizers slightly increased the sulfur content of the alfalfa. All fertilizers 
were without effect on the other constituents of the crops. 

The composition of first-, second-, and third-crop alfalfa produced on this soil 
differs. The protein, sulfur, and phosphorus contents of first-crop alfalfa are 
lower than those of either second- or third-crop alfalfa, and second-crop alfalfa is 
lower in these constituents than is third-crop alfalfa. Alfalfa produced on this 
soil responds readily to phosphorus fertilizers, which bring about increased yields 
and hi^er percentages of phosphorus in the plants. Hence, although this soil 
is high in total phosphorus, it does not meet the growing needs of the alfalfa 
plants. 

The follo^ving practical conclusions may be drawn from these studies: The 
nutritive value of alfalfa, with reference to protein and phosphorus content, is 
highest for the third crop smd lowest for the first crop. Alfalfa grown on soil to 
which phosphorus fertilizers have been added would probably have a higher 
nutritive value than similar alfalfa grown on this soil without fertilizers. 
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Elucidation of some of the processes of soil structure formation was the objec¬ 
tive of the work reported in this paper. It was attempted by comparing the 
relative binding action of montmorillonite and kaolinite, alone and with additions 
of sand, organic matter, Ca(OH)a, and colloidal FeaOj-HaO. 

Although flocculation of clay by H or Ca as compared to Na results in increased 
infiltration capacity of the clay and of clay membranes (9) and in the formation 
of flocks which are more stable in water (1), it has become apparent that the 
development of an ideal water-stable granular structure such as is found in the 
surface layers of natural soils cannot be the result of flocculation alone (3). 
Consequently the early emphasis on flocculation as the chief mechanism in soil 
aggregation has given way to the belief that cementation is responsible for the 
development of the comparatively large granules present in soils of good tilth mid 
good structure (3). The bulk of the cementing material in soil aggregates is 
thought to be colloidal, and the mechanism of cementation is believed by some 
to depend on orientation of the colloidal particles (8, pp. 52-54; 14; 15; 18). 

According to Russell (15), Sideri (16,17) and Henin (8, pp. 52-54), orientation 
of clay particles takes place in a wet soil. As the soil dries, the cohesive forces 
between oriented clay particles increase. Because of the slow reversibility of 
well-oriented systems, subsequCT.t oriented layers may be laid down and coat 
the original aggregate before its ori^al components have dispersed, in this way 
adding to its size and stability. These assumptions supply a theoretical basis for 
the development of aggregates imder the influence of cyclic wetting and drying. 

EXFEBIMBNTAL PROCEDUBE 

The ability of kaolmitic and montmoriUonitic clay to form water-stable aggre¬ 
gates when treated with various ingredients was tested by puddling the mktures 
and exposing them to cyclic wetting and drying. The capacity of soils to develop 
granules after puddling when exposed to cyclic wetting and drjdng had been pre¬ 
viously tested (13). A mixture of 1 part quartz sand to 9 parts day was used 
throu^out the experiment except in tests on the effect of varying amounts of 
sand and clay. Increments of ground alfalfa, colloidal hydrous ferric oxide, and 
Ca(OH )2 were added to the day and sand mixtures in triplicate sets. The 
amounts of materials used in the several treatments may be obtained from figures 
2,3, and 5. 

1 Journal paper No. J.1309 of the Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station, Soils Subsection, 
Project No. 683. 

* Research associate professor, Soils Subsection, Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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The samples were worked thoroughly with a spatula after being brought to the 
moistiuB equivalent. The puddled mass was rolled into pellets and exposed to 
ten cycles of wetting and drying. After being wetted in a mist spray, the samples 
were left ovemi^t in a moisture chamber. They were dried over a hot plate at 
an air temperature of 30® to 40® C., and after 1 minute of slaking in water they 
were wet-sieved through a 0.25-mm. screen in a sieving apparatus adjusted to 
thirty-eight l$-inch strokes per minute (10). 

The clays selected were a commercial sample of montmorillonite known as 
“vol-clay bentonite”—a Wyoming bentonite from the American Colloidal Com¬ 
pany—and a sample of commercial kaolinite from the E. T. Vanderbilt Company, 
Bath, South Carolina. The exchange capacity of the kaolinite was 2.93 m.e. and 
that of the vol-clay bentonite, 89.8 m.e. per 100 gm. The cla 3 ^ and the sand 
were passed through a 0.25-mm. screen. The quartz sand was treated with 



Fia. 1. Efvect or ChA.r Minebals on xhe Fobuation or WAmt-sxABLE Agobboatbs 

IN Soiii 

Soil from the B horizon of Tama silt loam sampled near Gladbrook, Iowa. As measured 
by resistance to wet-sieving. 

EzOe and HCl. The sample of soil from the B horizon of Tama silt loam was 
taken near Gladbrook, Iowa. According to a previous thermal analysis (14) the 
day mineral content of this soil was mainly montmorillonitic with a small amount 
of kaolinitic day. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

Effed of montiinoriUonite and kaolinite on aggregation of soU from the 
B horizon of Tama sUt loam 

The effect of increments of the two kinds of clay on the a^regation of soil 
from the B horizon of Tama silt loam is shown in figure 1. The total aggregation 
resulting from mixtures of kaolinite and soil is not appreciably different from that 
which devdoped In the untreated, puddled soil. Small additions of montmoril- 
lonite had little effect on the amount of material retained on the screen, but 
additions in excess of 20 per cent of the wd^t of the soil resulted in a substantial 
increase in material reta^ed. 
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Apparently the crystals of montmorillonite did not function noticeably as a 
binding agent between discrete particles of the soil, but they did show strong 
attractions for one another. Consequently the binding action was not apparent 
until enough clay mineral had been added to ensure a continuous system of 
montmorillonite. With increases beyond this point, in proportion of montmoril¬ 
lonite in the mixture, the binding effect increased rapidly. When the concentra¬ 
tion of clay mineral became so high that the properties of the mass became chiefly 
those of a montmorillonite system, further increments were less effective. The 
granules produced by mixtures of soil and montmorillonite seemed to possess a 
gel-like structure internally. 



0 I 2 3 4 5 

PERCENT GROUND ALFALFA 


Fig, 2. Effect of Organic Matter on Water-Stable Structure of Mixtures of 
Kaolinite or Montmorillonite with Sand (9 Parts Clay to 1 Part Sand) 

As measured by resistance to wet-sieving. 

Effect of organic matter on the water-stable structure of mixtures of 
rnontmorillonite or kaolinite with sand 

From figure 2 it is apparent that organic residue left from the decomposition 
of alfalfa had little effect on the amount of material remaining on the screen. Ap¬ 
parently the characteristics of the systems containing 9 parts clay to 1 part sand 
were so dominated by the properties of the clays that any effects of the organic 
decomposition products were completely overshadowed, at least at the rates of 
organic matter used. Using mixtures of undecomposed, finely ground organic 
matter, sand, and montmorillonite, McHenry and Russell (10) found a reduction 
in the amount of material resistant to wet-sieving with additions of orgamc mat¬ 
ter. They believed this was caused by the diluting action of the fragments of 
organic material. 

In this experiment the mass of material remaining on the screens was not 
granular in the sense of water-stable granules of a sample of soil, but was gdat- 
inous and globular, the globules hanging together in large clumps. 
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Effect of coUmdal hydrous ferric oxide on toater-stdble structure of mixtures of 
kaoUnite or rruynimoriUoniie with sand 

Hydrous ferric oxide gel added to kaolinite did not increase the sli^t amount 
of water-stable structure which had developed in previously puddled pellets of 
that day mineral and sand under the influence of cyclic wetting and (hying, 
little effect was noticed in the montmorillonite and sand until the amount of 
ferric oxide added w^as equivalent to 1.5 per cent of the dry wei^t of the sand 
and clay (%. 8). 

As in the case of the organic matter treatment, little structure seemed to de¬ 
velop in liie kaolinite, whereas the montmorillonite series formed characteristic 
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Fig. 3. Esrocx op Fesbic Oxide on Watbb-Stable Stbuctube op Mixtubes op SlAOLiNmi 
OB Montmobillonitb with Sand (9 Pabtb Clay to 1 pabt Sand) 

As measared by lesistance to wet-sieving. 


gel-like masses on wetting. Hus fact seemed to justify the assumption that the 
forces contributing to the amount of material remaining on the screen where 
montmorillonite was used were those which contribute to gelation and which 
might or mi^t not be those which produce water-stable granules in field soils. 

Assuming that the globular mass remaining on the screens after wet-sieving is 
a true gd, the reduction in amount of gel by the 1,5 per cent rate of ferric oxide 
may be attributed to mutual coagulation of the negative montmorillonite gel by 
the positive ferric oxide gd as expldned by Weiser (19). 

Effect cf different amounts of sand on mixtures of kaolinite and montmoriEonite 

As shown by the curves in %ure 4, montmorillonite was more effective in 
building coherent globules, resistant to water slaking under the conditions of the 
experiment, than was kaolinite. Since Hauser (6) has pointed out tiiat the 
capadty to produce a gd depends on the strength of the repelling forcffi and the 
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degree of hydration, the more hi^y charged and highly hydrated montmoril- 
lonite would be expected to gel more readily than kaolinite. 

The results of the test showed that a few quartz grains mixed in the clay gave 
a more coherent mass than did the clay alone. Since the increase in amount of 
material resistant to wet-sieving was greater than could be explained on the basis 
of sand immeshed in the day gel, some advantage to the water-stability of the 
system must have been contiibuted by the quartz particles. With continued 
dilution of the clay mixtures with sand, the trend was reversed and the systems 
became progressively more subject to dissolution in water with increasing propor¬ 
tions of sand.' Thus it would seem that althou^ a few quartz particles aided the 



Fio. 4. Eipfect of Difpebent Amounts of Sand on Mestubbs of Montmobillonitb and 

Kaoianitb 

As measured by resistance to wet-sieving. 

coherence and water-stability of the systems, excesave numbers weakened it 
tbrnugb excessive dilution of the clay, which because of its greater surface, 
hydration, and activity would be the more active binding ingredient of the 
mixtures. 

A break in the continuity of the downward slope of the curves with increasing 
amounts of sand indicates that the binding action at low rates of sand may be 
different from those at high rates. This discontinuity was also noticed by 
McHenry and Russell (10) in studies of mixtures of sand and montmorillonite. 
They tbnngbt, the discontinuity might represent the region where day partides 
having satisfied all possible contact points on the sand grtuns had begun to ag¬ 
glomerate among themselves. 
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Effect of coddum on the water-stcdnlity of mixt/u/res of sand wifh kaolinite 

and rrwndmoridxmite 

Until Ca had been, added in excess of the amount required to saturate the day 
it had no effect on the amount of kaolinite and sand resistant to wetHsieving after 
ten cycles of wetting and drying (fig. 6). Calcium in excess of this amount in¬ 
creased the quantity of water-stable units apparently by cementation. At the 
higher rates of Ca the mixtures were quite granular, retaining their granular 
appearance in water rather than forming a gel as did the montmoriUonite mix¬ 
tures. 



Fio. 5. Effect of Caloitiu Htdboxidb on Watbb-Stabilitz of Aggregates 


As measured by resistance to wet-sieving. Theoretical saturation, represents the point 
on the curve at which the added Ca is equivalent to the amount that would be held by the 
mixture at saturation. 

Upon drying, the mixtures of montmoriUonite and sand formed characteris¬ 
tically plastic, masses at the lower rates of Ca but as the amount of Ca was 
increased there was a growing tendency toward granularity which was accom¬ 
panied by a noticeable reduction in swelling. When wet the mixtures became 
masses of gel-like globules. The individual globules were noticeably smaller and 
more distinct with increasmg amounts of Ca. 

Apparently the gel formed from E-saturated montmoriUonite was more retist- 
ant to dispertion in water than was the Ca-gel, which in turn was more stable 
than the Na-gel (fig. 5). Reduction in the amount of material remaining on the 
screen with additions of Ca(OH)s which suppUed Ca above the amount needed 
for saturation was probably due to dissolution of the gel throu^ flocculation. 
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In observing the behavior of montmoriUonite sols treated increasing 
amounts of electrolyte, Hauser (5) noted that if only a slight excess of electrolyte 
was added beyond that needed to induce gelation, “ultra flocks” would form al- 
thou^ the system was still a gel. Further additions of electrolyte resulted in 
microscopic, and finally, in macroscopic flocks. According to Bavar’s interpre¬ 
tation, viscosity curves for the Putnam colloid (1) reveal a gradual increase in 
flocculation of the day as soon as additions of Ca exceed the saturation point. 

The increase in amount of material remaining on the screen after the ntmitiniiTn 
had berai reached, at about 12 per cent Ca(OH )2 (fig. 6), may have been due to 
the cementing effect of the excesdve amounts of lime. The failure of the curve 
to continue to climb with hi^er increments of lime, as did the curve for kaolinite, 
may have been the result of the dninking and swdling of the montmoiillonite, 
which would prevent the formation of laige granules cemented by CaCOs. 

OenercH discussion 

Although it is apparent that we have been dealing with gels and flocks (6) 
rather than with granules of a shape and size found in soils of good structure, a 
consideration of recent ideas of soil structure formation (3,7,15) shows the possi¬ 
bility of a relationship between the amount of montmoriUonite gel resistant to 
dispersion in water and the abilily^ of the clay to act as a water-stable binding 
agent. 

The development of the concept may be outlined thus: Orientation is essential 
to the cementing action of clay in binding soil a^regates; orientation takes place 
more readily if a soil dries with the clay in the state of a gel rather than floccu¬ 
lated. Conditions which permit orientation of the clay and at the same time 
result in a low rate of dispersion upon rewetting best favor water-stable aggr^a- 
tion. As a consequence those systems which form gels more stable in water may 
be the best cements for water-stable aggregates. 

The detailed derivation of the concept is based on the studies of EussdEl (15) 
and Hauser (5, 6, 7). 

BusseU (15) reasoned that cations most effective in orienting water dipoles in 
linkages of day particle-oriented water dipole-cation-oriented water dipole-day 
particle, would be those cations of least ionic diameter because they would have 
the greatest mean surface density of charge. Hence for cations of the same 
charge, the capadty to orient day particles and produce hard crumbs on desic¬ 
cation increases as the ionic radii decrease. Because it also foUows, however, 
that the afiSnity of the ions for water as indicated by extent of hydration (4) 
increases in the same way, with the exception of H, the smaller cations, except H, 
produce less stable crumbs. Water-stable crumb formation therefore depends 
on the presence of links^ which are strong enou^ to orient the partides but 
which are not readily destroyed on rewetting. Since tiie orientation of the 
smaUer, discrete clay particles would occur more easily than orientation of larger, 
comparativdy dectrically neutral flocks, a di^ersed day should be more readily 
oriented on drying than is a flocculated day. 

Hauser (7) has shown that the aUgnment of montmoriUcmite partides into 
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interlacing filaments of continuous threadlike aggregations of hi^y anisotropic 
shape, takes place during the drying of the gel. If flocculation was carried out 
into the visible range before drying, only small water-stable floes were formed 
instead of a continuous oriented system. The inability of floes to form coherent 
structures was attributed to the fact that the floes were already fully neutralized 
prior to tile orienting processes which develop during drying. 

Hauser (6) was able to demonstrate that as a montmorillonite sol changed to a 
gel on the addition of an electrolyte, the individual particles of clay assumed 
fixed positions, each particle appearing as a discrete unit completely separated 
from any others. He believed these gels were formed by particles taking up 
equilibrium positions in relation to one another as a result of the balancing of 
forces of attraction and those of repulsion. The attractive forces he considered 
to be constant for particles of equal size and density. The repulave forces would 
vary with the electric charge of the particle, the composition and nature of the 
ion arrangement in the dispersion medium, and the lyosorption or solvation. 
Hence, other things being equal, homoionic clays saturated with the more highly 
hydrated cations should form gels which would devdop more readily but which 
would be more easily dispersed on dilution. 

Thus the ideas of Russell (15) and of Hauser (5,6, 7) are in agreement in that 
the more easily hydrated cations can be expected to be more effective in setting 
the stage for the orientation of clay particles. Yet these same cations may be less 
effective in producing watmr-stable granulation in soils because of their strong 
attiactions for water which cause them to act as dispersing agents when water is 
added. 

If gelation does set the stage for orientation of the particles of clay and if 
orientation is a step in the process of soil structure formation, then it does seem 
logical that the more water-redstant gels would result in cementing materials 
which were also more water-redstant. Thus a H-clay would result in a more 
permanent aggregate than would a Ca-clay, which in turn would form a more 
stable aggregate than would a Na-day, a conclusion which is in line with the 
observed conditions in natural smls. 

The superiority of divalent cations to monovalent cations in their effects on 
phydeal properties of soils is a well-established fact. The one exception is H 
which has at least as good influence on soil structure as does Ca. The subject 
has been thoroughly reviewed by Baver (3), who pointed out that H was more 
effective in flocculating day than was Ca, that H-days were more pmmeable than 
Ca-days (9), and that there was no significant correlation between the amounts 
of exchangeable Ca and granulation in 77 different soils. Baver (3) also drew 
attention to the fact that H and Ca both affected organic colloids in ways that 
would make those coUdds more effective in producing water-stable aggregates. 
With Hall (2), he showed that dried Ca-humus was more reversible than dried 
H-humus, which was in line with Myers’s (12) dkeovery that aggr^tes bound 
by H-humates were more stable than those by Ca-humates. 

Thus for the cations used in this study the relative effectiveness in produdng 
water-stable granules and good physical conditions in soils could be expected to 
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be in the order H, Ca, Na, which is the reverse order of their effect on the swelling 
of clays (11). It is, however, the same order as the relative effectiveness of the 
ions in flocculating clays (3), as their ability to increase the permeability of days 
and of day membranes (9) and as thdr capadty to form water-stable humus (2) 
and water-stable aggregates of humates (12). According to the results of this ex¬ 
periment, it is also the same order as their relative effectiveness in increasing 
the resistance of montmorillonite gels to dispersion in water. 

SXraiMAET AND CONCLUSIONS 

An attempt was made to measure the relative capadty of kaolinite and mont- 
moiillonite to form water-stable aggregates under the influence of cydio wetting 
and drying. The kaolinite was found to be very inert as a binding agent, having 
little effect on aggregation. Montmorillonite formed gel-like globules which 
varied in resistance to dispersion in water according to the conditions of the 
experiment. The difference in behavior of the two clays was attributed to the 
greater surface, hydration, and charge of the montmorillonite in comparison with 
the kaolinite. 

Kaolinite had no apparent effect on the state of aggregation that devdoped in 
a puddled Tama soil. Montmorillonite markedly increased the amount of 
material resistant to wet-sieving but only when enough of the clay had been 
added to give it a dominating role in the mixture. 

When mixtures of sand and clay treated with different amounts of ground 
alfalfa were incubated for 1 month before puddling and then exposed to cyclic 
wetting and drying, the alfalfa had no effect on the amount of material resistant 
to dispersion in water. This was true for both kaolinite and montmorillonite. 

Hydrous ferric oxide had no effect on the a^regation of kaolinite and sand. 
However, when oxide equivalent to 1,5 per cent of the dry weight of the mixture 
was added, it decreased the amount of montmorillonite gd remaining on the 
screens, possibly throu^ the mechanism of mutual flocculation. 

Small amounts of sand added to mixtures of kaolinite and montmorillonite 
increased the resistance of the mixtures to dispersion in water. Larger amounts 
of sand had a reverse effect. 

On the ba^ of the work of Russell and of Hauser and Lebeau, it is postulated 
that, to act as a cementing agent in the development of granules sudi as are found 
in fidd soils, clay must dry from a gel rather than a flocculated state. Cements 
formed from clays drying out of gels where the absorbed cations are less hydrated 
should be more water-stable than those from gels where the cations are more 
highly hydrated. Gel-like globules of mixtures of sand and hommonic montmor¬ 
illonite were foimd to be more watar-stable, in the order of H-day, Ca-elaj^ 
Na-clay. 
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In an earlier study (2) it was found that the rate of soil flow began with zero 
at the windward edge of an eroding field and in the majority of cases increased 
steadily all the way up to the leeward side. This rate of increase was not always 
uniform or the same in every case. 

The causes of the cumulative rate of soil movement and of the variations in 
the rate of soil fiow in different fields were not thoroughly understood at the time 
of the study. A further study was therefore undertaken, and the data obtained 
and presented herewith are believed to give the answers to these questions. In¬ 
formation is also given on the relationship of this cumulative intensity of soil 
movement to the strip-fanning method of soil-drifting control. 

EXPEKEMENTAT PROCEniTBE 

Measurements of the rate of soil flow at different positions across eroding fields 
situated on several major soil types were made with Bagnold sandcatchers (1) 
during the years 1938 to 1944. The catchers were suitable only for measuring 
the rate of flow in saltation and surface creep, as fine dust carried in suspension 
was not trapped. As the proportion of the various types of flow remains more 
or less the same, however, for a given set of soil conditions, irrespective of wind 
velocity (4), the rate of total soil flow may be assumed to vary more or less 
directly with the rate of flow in saltation and surface creep. 

It was extremely difficult to make the measurements over a much greater 
distance than 500 yards, partly because of the inaccuracy involved in setting 
the individual catchers at too great intervals of time and partly because of the 
inevitable variations in topographic and surface conditions within the area of 
the experiment. Despite these interfering factors, a general upward trend in 
the rate of soil movement toward the leeward side of eroding fields was plainly 
indicated in every case. 


EESTJETS 

The rate of increase of erosion with distance to leeward across eroding fields 
varied widely on different soil types, as indicated by typical data in figure 1. 
The rate of increase on Haverhill loam and clay loam soils was approximately 
the same across the whole length of the field, but on highly calcareous Sceptre 
heavy day the rate of increase was very rapid at first but became progressively 

1 Contribution from the Experimental Farms Service, Dominion Department of Agri¬ 
culture, Ottawa, Canada. 

•Agricultural scientist, Soil Research Laboratory, Dominion Experimental Station, 
Swift Current, Sask. 
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less rapid the greater the distance away from the windward edge. On all of 
these soil types no difficulty was experienced in locating eroding fields of 350 or 
more yards in width. The longest distance to leeward in every case in fiigure 1 
designates the leeward edge of that particular field. 

Because of the extreme erosiveness of Hatton fine sandy loam, eroding fields 
on this soil Vpe were never found to exceed 200 yards in width. Typical results 
on rates of soil movement on this soil type are also given in figure 1. In this case, 
the rate of increase of soil flow was very rapid throu^out the whole width of the 
field, althou^ it began to diminish ^^tly after a distance of 100 yards was 
reached. Had the field been larger, it appears that the rate of soil flow along the 
lateral distance away from the windward edge would have followed more or less 



Fig. 1. Ttpical Vabiations in the Rate of Soil Movement Aoboss Wins-Ebodes 
Fields on Dipfebent Soil Ttphb 

the same general trend as that on Sceptre heavy day, but on a Tn u «^h greater 
scale. 

At a distance of 100 yards, which represents the most general width of fallow 
strip used in the strip-farming ^tem generally adopted for wind-erosion control, 
the intensity of erosion over Haverhill loam and day loam soils was 18.7 and 
26.7 per cent of the ma x iTnum, intenaty found near ihe leeward side of the ex¬ 
posed fidd; but over Sceptre heavy day and Hatton fine sandy loam it was 63.0 
and 63.1 per cent at the same cflstance to leeward. These results appear to have 
a direct bearing on the rdative usefulness of strip farming on different soil types. 
Had the fidds shown in figure 1 been divided into alternating fallow and stubble 
strips 100 yards wide, the ma.ximum rate of soil movement would have been 18.7, 
26.7, 63.0, and 63.1 per cent respectively of the rate that was found on the lee¬ 
ward dde. It is therefore evident that strip farming is much less effective on 
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fine sandy loam and heavy day soils than on loam and day loam soils. This 
condusion is substantiated by general experience. 

Dry-sieving analyses of the soil fractions carried by wind across drifting fields 
in some instances showed a marked degree of sorting of the different sizes of 
particles. The coarser fractions moved more dowly than the finer ones, and 
this resulted in considerable segregation of sizes of grains, the coarser tending to 
remain nearer the windward edge of the field and the finer to accumulate nearer 
the leeward. This situation is plainly indicated by data in table 1 obtained on 
the day (April 15) of the first eroave wind of 1941, Drifting began about 9.30 

TABLE 1 

Sixe distribution of soil fractions carried by wind across a bare field of Haverhill day loam 


DISTANCE ERON EHZZB DlSTSXBimON OJ ICOVXNO PAXIZCLB8 


07 71EIJ)* 

>0.S3 mm. 

0.8}^.42 mm. 

0.42-0 mm. 

0.25-0.1 mm. 

< 0.1 mm. 

yds. 

percent 

percent 

percent 

percent 

percent 

100 

1.9 

27.0 


22.8 

18.3 

150 

1.2 

23.6 


27.9 

21.7 

200 

0.5 

13.2 


36.0 

26.9 

260 

0.4 

4.1 

20.6 

46.7 

28.2 

300 

0.4 

5.4 

19.8 

40.4 


350 

0.3 

5.7 

17.6 

35.4 

41.0 


* Distance measured along the direction of the wind, the last location being near the 
leeward edge of the field. 


TABLE 2 

Variation in the dry clod structure of soil across a wind-eroded swmMr-f allow field 


SIZE DISIKIBDTION 07 DEY SOIL 7SACXI0N8 TO 2-ZZlCS DEPTH 

DISTANCE 7S0X 


THE WIHDWABD 
EDGE 

> 38xmn. 

38-12.7 mm. 

12.7-6.4 mm. 

6.4-2.0mm. 

2.0-0.83 mm. 

0.83-0^ 

mm. 

<0.42 mm. 

yds. 

percent 

percent 

percent 

percent 

percent 

percent 

percent 

16.7 

7.4 

20.4 

6.4 

4.1 

2.9 

5.8 


100.0 

0 

10.3 

8.3 

4.9 

3.4 

7.0 

66.1 

183.3 

0 

7.6 

7.2 

1 

' 5.1 

3.6 

12.3 

64.2 


am., and measurements were made between 10.30 and 11.00 am. By that 
time a considerable amount of sorting of the different sizes of soil particles had 
already taken place across what originally appeared to be a very uniform field. 
This sorting action was believed to be partly responsible for the variation in the 
rate of soil movement across erodii]^ fields. 

Many cases were found, however, which diowed that the rate of soil flow varied 
irrespective of whether the soil material was sorted or was merdy in the initial 
stage of being sorted into the various grades across the field. As erorive winds 
did not continue &om any one direction, a change in wind direction altered the 
original trend in the grading process and sometimes even carried some of the 
soil back to near its original location. Yet a steady increa^ in the rate of soil 
movement witii distance away from the windward edge was found in almost 
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every case. It was evident that the gradii^ of soil material by the wind was 
only dightly, if at all, responsible for the variation in the rate of soil flow, but 
that some other factors were involved. 

The next problem was to determine the quantity of erosive grains at different 
positions across the Adds. Dry-sie\dng analyses of soils to the depth of 2 inches 
were made, and these showed in the majority of cases a tendency of erosive 
material (<0.83 mm.) to accumulate toward the leeward side of fields (table 
2). This accumulation, increatii^ in the direction parallel to the direction of 
the wind, appeared to be responsible for the steachly increasing quantity of 
moving soil. A reversal in wind direction produced a corresponding accumula¬ 
tion of drift in the opposite direction. Immediately after the reversal of the 
wind, a more or less constant rate of flow throu^out most of the field was ob- 
sarved, but not for very long. In a few hours the same situation with regard 
to an increaang rate of flow was established, but in a direction parallel to the new 
direction of the wind. 

This increasing rate of flow across eroding Adds appeared to be due maioly 
to the fact that cultivated soils are composed of a mixture of erosive and non- 
erosive fractions. As the ratio of erosive to nonerosive fractions at the surface 
became greater to leeward, because of the sorting action of the wind, the rate of 
flow increased in like proportion, until for material composed only of eroave 
fractions the rate of flow was the maximum that a wind of a given velocity could 
cany. In most cases this maximum rate was not reached in a distance of 500 
yards. 

On the other hand, the smaller the proportion of erosive fractions located on 
the surface of the ground, the lower was the rate of flow, and where the rate of 
removal of these fractions was greater than the rate of deposition of soil brou^t 
in from the windward direction, the rate of flow declined proportionately. On 
the extreme windward side of the fields, only removal was taking place, and it 
was not long before all of the erosive fractions were moved to leeward and the 
soil sur&ce became completely stabilized by fractions too coarse to be moved by 
the wind. On a fairly smooth surface of loam soil 1 hour of continuous erosive 
wind coming from one direction was required to stabilize a distance of 20 feet 
from the windward edge. Assuming the same rate to continue across the whole 
width of the field, at least 120 hours of continuous closure to erosive wind 
blowing from one direction would be required to stabilize a §-m£le length of fwly 
smooth fahow land, but the time required would easily be doubled for a ridged 
surface. Such length of time for erotive wind to blow continuoutiy from one 
direction has not, so fu as is known, been recorded on this continent. 

The sdl surface was observed to become progrestively smoother with continued 
exposure to erotive wind. This process was apparently due to accumulation 
of fine hractions between and over coarse nonerosive granules and clods and to 
disint^ration of surface projections by impacts of moving grains. The dis¬ 
integration, or abration, of indurated soil materials was more intense the farther 
the distance to leeward, where a greater quantity of moving soU particles was 
found. That is, the greater the rate of soil movement, the greater was the rate 
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of dismtegration of nonerosive to erosive fractions which, in turn, abraded more 
nonerosive dods and surface crust. This cumulaliye intensity of abradon was 
particularly marked on soft, loosely hdd soil material, such as Hatton fine 
sandy loam. 

The data in table 2 show a gradual disappearance of large dods to leeward of an 
eroding field. The disappearance of do^ from the first 2 indies of surface soil 
is due to the increased rate of abradon and the partial burial of the clods by 
erosive fractions that were blown in from the windward direction. Both of 
these processes tended to smooth out the surface, and as shown previously (3), 
this change alone causes a substantial increase in the rate of soil flow. 

DISCUSSION 

The gradual increase in the rate of soil movement toward the leeward side of 
wind-eroded fidds is apparently caused by three main factors. One is the pro¬ 
gressive accumulation of erodve partides toward the leeward side of fidds. 
The steadily increasing accumulation of the erodve fractions on the surface of 
the ground produces a condition that is increasm^y more susceptible to erosion 
by wind, until for material composed only of erosive fractions the susceptibility, 
as measured by the rate of soil flow, is the hipest possible for the particular soil 
type and wind vdodty. 

The second factor is the cumulative degree of abrasion resulting from impacts 
of grains in saltation. As the concentration of erosive grains increases gradually 
to leeward, so likewise is the rate of breakdown of soil dods and surfd» crust to 
fractions which are fine enou^ to abrade and erode more soil dods and surface 
crust on their journey with the wind. 

The third factor is the gradual decrea^ of surface rou^iness toward the lee¬ 
ward part of the fidds. The decarease in surface rou^bness with distance to 
leeward is produced partly by the steadily increasing abrasion of surface pro¬ 
jections and partly by the ever-increasing accumulation of erosive fractions 
between and over the soil dods and other similar surface obstructions. 

The data further indicate that there is a marked degree of sorting of the differ¬ 
ent sizes of soil grains by the wind. This phenomenon acting on the soil throu^- 
out the course of many years causes it to become progressivdy coarser in texture, 
much of the silt and day partides being carried away, leaving sand and gravel 
bdiind. The separation and removal of fine dust by the wind can be detected 
even by casual observation. 

Once the main reasons for the changes in the intendty of erodon at different 
lateral podtions across eroding fields have been determined, it becomes rdativdy 
dmple to interpret the causes for the diff^nces occurring in these dianges 
on the different soil types that have been investigated. 

The data indicate that there is a rapid increase in intendly of soil drifting near 
the windward edge of a fidd of hi^y calcareous heavy day soil followed by a 
nearly constant rate of flow along the remaining part of the field, as compared 
to a rdativdy uniform rate of increase of erodon across the whole lei^th of the 
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field on loam or day loam soil. These differences are apparently due to three 
reasons. 

First, calcareous clay soils are highly granulated, containing a rdativdy thick 
layer of erosive partides at the surface which will not become stabilized even 
after rather long exposure to the wind. Except on Hie extreme windward dde, 
the rate of soil flow is, therefore, more or less uniform across the fidd. The 
medium-textured soils have fewer erosive partides on the surface, and conse¬ 
quently there is a tendency for complete removal of erosive fractions from the 
windward side, the diorter the distance to the windward dde the greater the 
percmitage of removal and the lower the rate of flow. On medium-textured 
soils there is therefore a gradual accumulation of erosive partides toward the 
leeward dde of a fidd, and it is this type of accumulation that is directly asso- 
dated with the intensity of soil flow. 

In the second place, the differences are due to the fact that day soils are vir¬ 
tually nonabrasive, whereas the coarser-textured soils are much more readily 
abraded (5). As already pointed out, the more susceptible the soil is to abrasion, 
the greater is the rate of increase of erosion as one travds across the fidd with the 
wind. 

Finally, because of the rapid rate of panulation under ordinary weather con¬ 
ditions, calcareous day sdls usually have a very smooth surface, particularly 
in the spring when erosive winds are the strot^est. Medium-textured soils are 
usually rougher and serve to trap greater quantities of erosive partides, thus 
increasing the distance at which complete smoothing out of the surface and 
consequent mfl-TrimiiTn intendty of erosion is established. 

The variations in the rate of soil flow across fidds of fine sandy loam appear 
to follow the same general trend as for calcareous day soils, but for entirdy 
different reasons. The rapid increase in Hie rate of soil flow near the windward 
edge of this soil class is due piunarily to loosely cemented clods and surface 
crust, which are very readily disintegrated by impacts of eroding grains. Ibis 
condition results in a particularly rapid rate of increase of erosion which in a 
rdativdy short distance often approaches an intensity equal to that of dune 
sand. 


SUMMABT 

The steadily increadng amoxmts of erosive parlides, the cumulative degree 
of abrasion, and the gradual decrease in surface roughness along the direction of 
the wind were formd to be the main causes for the gradual increase in the rate of 
soil movement with distance away &om the windward e(^ of eroding fidds. 

The data indicate that there was a condderable amount of sorting of the 
different sizes of soil partides by the wind, the coarser partides tendii^ to remain 
nearer tihe windward et^, the finer tending to accumulate nearer the leeward. 

The causes for the variations in the rate of increase of soil flow on (flfferent soil 
types and the relationship between these variations and the strip -farming method 
of soil-drifting control have been presented. 
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PLANT NUTEITION AND THE HYDROGEN ION: V. RELATIVE 
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The fact that limestone is used on humid soils more particularly to supply 
calcium and magnesium as plant nutrients than to supply carbonate for the 
reduction of soil acidity gives new significance to the amounts of limestone 
applied per acre and to its fineness of grinding. It prompts consideration of the 
mechanisms by which fragments of a natural, insoluble, secondary mineral or 
rock, mixed through the soil, may serve in nourishing plants. The com yields 
produced in some trials where 10- and 100-mesh limestones were applied at differ¬ 
ent rates to sweet clover grown as green manure ahead of com in a com-oats 
rotation suggested the presentation of some probable mechanisms by which such 
mineral particles serve. Furthermore, these trials may be the means by which 
some theoretical soil-plant interrelationships can be shown. 

PLAN OP LIMESTONE TRIALS 

In two series of 16 plots each, both com and oats were groTO annually in a 
2-year rotation from 1936 through 1944. On seven of the plots in each series, 
calcium only was applied. 

Two of the calcium-treated plots received 10-mesh limestone. This was a 
high-grade calcium limestone, all of which passed through a 10-mesh screen. As 
a “mill-run” product it had the usual average distribution on the test screens of 
different finenesses. About 26 per cent passed through a 100-mesh screen. On 
one of the plots the limestone was drilled at the rate of 300 pounds per acre at 
each seeding of oats and sweet clover. Thus, four applications were made 
during the experiment. On the other plot, the limestone was broadcast at 
the rate of 2 tons per acre when the trials \vcre started. 

On three of the calcium-treated plots a calcium limestone of 100-mesh fineness 
was used. On one plot the stone was drilled at 300 pounds per acre with each 
seeding of the oats and sweet clover. To another plot, 600 pounds per acre was 
applied similarly. The third plot received only one application —2 tons broad¬ 
cast in 1936. 

The remainder of the calcium-treated plots were given calcium in the more 
readily soluble forms. On one, calcium sulfate was drilled with the seeding of 
oats and sweet clover, and on the other, calcium chloride was used. Both were 

^Coatributian from the department of soils, Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Columbia, iMissouri, Journal Series No. 985. 

“Professor of sofis. Acknowledgment is gladly made to George E. Smith and N. C. 
Smith whose care of the plots and careful observations have contributed much to the 
development of the facts reported. 
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applied at rates supplying the calcium at the equivalent of that in the 300 pounds 
of limestone. 

The sweet clover was seeded with the oats and grown as a stubble crop and 
green manure to be turned under the following spring ahead of the com planting. 
The effects of the calcium as fertilizer treatments were measured by the com 
yields. 

The soil was Putnam sUt loam, which had a pH of 5.5 as a general average. 
Without soil treatment, sweet clover failed to grow. 

The first year, because of drou^t, no com crop was obtained. In this report, 
only the last three com crops on each of the two-plot series, A East and A West, 

TABLE 1 

Yields of com in a 2‘year rotation of com and oata^sweet clover where different amounts of 
limestone of different degrees of fineness were used to establish the sweet clover 
Yields in bushels per acre 





miDSOr COSH 


Mean 

crops) 

PLOT 

HO.* 

TBEATIIEHT 

Series A East 

Series A West 



1940 

1942 

1944 

1939 

1941 

1943 

1 

100-mesh limestone, 300 pounds per acre 

36.6 

32.6 

30.8 

26.6 

49.8 

35.6 

33.6 

8 

10-mesh '^mill-run" limestone, 300 pounds 
per acre 

53.0 

51.0 

36.7 

34.4 

44.6 

42.8 

41.8 

2 

100-mesh limestone, 600 pounds per acre 

42.9 

39.7 

33.7 

37.4 

63.7 

41.6 

39.7 

9 

Gypsum, Ca-equivalent of 300 pounds lime¬ 
stone 

42.7 

46.5 

29.7 

32.2 

39.6 

40.1 

36.3 

11 

Calcium chloride, Ca-equivalent of 300 
pounds limestone 

42.5 

46.1 

33.6 


39.2 

39.5 

36.5 

14 

10-mesh“ mill-run” limestone, 2 tons per acre 

67,8 

72.5 

44.8 

41.1 

61.6 

51.7 


16 

100-mesh limestone, 2 tons per acre 

58.3 

54.4 

38.9 

147.6 

i 

63.2 

50.6 

46.4 


* For plots 1, 2, 9, and 11, the years 1939 and 1940 represent two lime treatments ahead 
of the corn; 1941 and 1942 represent three; and 1943 and 1944 represent four. Plots 14and 
16 had one application of limestone in 1936. 

The mean yield of 15 crops from the check plots in duplicate was 34.1 bushels per acre. 

are considered individually, although, all eight of the crops are included in the 
average figures presented in table 1. 

RESULTS 

The com yidds showed very significant increases from the drilling of only 300 
pounds of 10-mesh limestone per acre. These 3 delds were decidedly higher than 
those obtained by drilling the same amount of 100-mesh limestone. In fact, for 
four of the last six years of the trial, reported in table 1, the com yields from the 
300 pounds of drilled 10-mesh stone were higher than those from 600 pounds of 
100-mesh stone applied in the same manner. The com 3 delds, as averaged for the 
8 years, were hi^er for the drilling of the 300 pounds of lO-mesh limestone 
than for the use of the equivalent of this amount of calcium as gypsum or 
chloride, or for the drilling of 600 pounds of 100-mesh limestone. Higher com 
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yields thaa those from the 300 pounds of 10-mesh were obtaiaed only from the 
heavier, broadcast applications of 2 tons per acre. 

The 10-mesh limestone was also superior to the lOO-mesh stone when both were 
broadcast once in the 8 years at the rate of 2 tons per acre. This was true for 
four of the six annual comparisons given in the table. For the 8-crop average, 
the difference amounted to almost 4 bushels per year in favor of the coarse stone. 

The com yields, as an average, from three additional plots all given 2 tons of 
lOO-mesh limestone in combination with phosphorus on one, with potassium on 
the second, and with both phosphorus and potassium on the third, were less than 
those from plots on which 2 tons of 10-m^ limestone were used without other 
fertilizers. 


DISCUSSION 

When the average yields for the eight crops are considered, there is evidence 
that the calcium in either of the readily soluble forms of sulfate or chloride had 
beneficial fertilizer effects. When an application as small as 300 poimds per acre 
of 10-mesh mill-run limestone is as beneficial as is indicated by these results, its 
effects can scarcely be ascribed to the reduction of soil aridity. The effects of 
such a small application must put the limestone into the cat^ory of a plant 
nutrient or fertilizer. 

More significant, however, than its service in supplying calcium, is the fact that 
this calcium fertilizer applied in the form of coarser particles of rorii fragments 
produced a greater crop yield than it did when applied as the more finely ground 
lOO-mesh stone or as the more soluble salts. That small amounts of a rock 
which is only slowly soluble should be so much more effective an rid to the crops 
than were the finely pulverized and soluble forms is the feature that invites care¬ 
ful thought. 

This fact su^ests that a few fori of less soluble limestone in the soil volume 
reacting slowly with the clay are more effective in providing the plant with cal¬ 
cium than are the more soluble forms reacting rapidly with the clay. It suggests 
a mechanism in which there are, first, a movement of nutrients from the mineral 
and rock fragments to the arid clay by an exchange for the hydrogen, and, seccmd, 
further movement of these nutrients from the clay to the plant root. In the 
opposite direction, from the root to the clay and to the mineral fragments, is 
moving the hydrogen originating in the root re^iration that gives off carbon diox¬ 
ide or other acidic compounds, by which, in the final analysis, the minerals and 
rocks are weathered. This slow'er delivery of nutrients from the breakdown of 
larger particles of limestone may wril be more nearly the optimum rate for the 
delivery of calcium to the sweet clover than is the saturation of the clay by 
quickly acting calcium salts and rapidly dissolving lOO-mesh limestone. 

According to this concept, the limestone serves to nourish the plant with cal¬ 
cium more effectively when granules or partiries in silt and sand rize are distrib¬ 
uted through the acid soil as focal mineral sources than when the calrium supply 
is only that adsorbed on the day. The better crop of sweet clover during the 
first year of its biennial life and its better survival throu^ winter into the second 
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year, where the 10-mesh Ihnratone was used, surest that this slower rate of cal¬ 
cium delivery over a longer period was more effective in providing this nutrient 
to keep the sweet clover growing than were the 100-mesh particles of stone or the 
calcium salts which delivered exchangeable calcium in the same or larger amounts 
promptly on application to the soil. 

This su^ests that small amounts of limestone and possibly other fertilizers, 
whether natural minerals or soluble salts, may be most efficient when these are of 
granular sizes distributed through the acid soil. Since 2 tons of 10-mesh mill-run 
stone was also more effective than an equal quantity of 100-mesh stone, it may be 
helpful, in getting a better concept, to note the number of particles of different 
sizes present per unit soil volume when 1 ton of limestone is distributed uniformly 
through the surface soil. Such data are assembled in table 2. From this it is 
evident that the coarser materials pve only a few foci of calcium saturation in a 
given volume of acid soil. It also points out that it must be in part the movement 

TABLE 2 


Number of particles of limestone of constant sizes and their surface areas exposed when a ton 
is uniformly distributed per acre 7 inches 


DIA1CETE2 OF PARTICLES* 

inches 

cm* 

1/10 

.254 

1/20 

.127 

1/40 

.0635 

1/60 

.0421 

1/80 

.03175 

1/100 

.0254 

Surface per particle. 

... eq, in* 

.031416 

.007854 

.001963 

.0008727 

.000490 

.00031416 

Weight per particle. 

... gm. 

.0231 

.0002895 

.0003619 

.0001054 

,00004524 

.0000231 

Number of particles per cubic inch 







of soil. 

. 

1 

7 

57 

196 

456 

894 

Particle surface per cubic inch of 



soil. 

... aq. in. 

.03141 

.05497 

.11192 

.17104 

.22344 

.28085 


* It is assumed that all particles within a particular diameter are spheres of one 
diameter. 


oi the roots by gro". th throi^ the soU, and not wholly the diffusion of the cal¬ 
cium, that makes the root contacts with these more nearly calcium-saturated 
areas a means of providing the crop amply with calcium. 

From studies of plant root-day interactions (1), of clay bdiavior in its contact 
with mineral fragments of particular size (4), and of reactions of plant root- 
mineral contacts (5), it is becoming increasingly evident that soil addity on the 
day fraction is an essential phase in nutrient mobilization (3). It is also evident 
that complete neutralization of the soU acidity leads to nutritional troubles in 
plants. Iron inunobilization with its consequent chloroms, lowered availability 
of soil phosphorus, and deffdendes of manganese for plants are some of the un¬ 
favorable conditions brought about when the soil is made neutral (2, 7). 

The significance of soil acidity as a nutrient mobilizer in ecology may be real¬ 
ized when it is recalled that most vegetation is naturally placed on add soils and 
that little is on neutral and alkaline soils. Acidity in the soil is one of the neces¬ 
sary conditions by which nutriaats are weathmed out of the reserve minerals, 
pa^ed to and stored on the colloidal day, emd hdd there in exchangeable forms 
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from which the advaacing root can rapidly take its needed supply during its short 
growing season (fig. 1). 

This concept of the mobilization of the plant’s nourishment from mineral nutri¬ 
ent reserves in rock fragments simplifies the ecological array of different plants 
in relation to soil development. On the soils under low rainfall and scant soil 
developmoit, which are mainly rocks and rock fragments with little day satu¬ 
rated with cations other than hydrogen, the anmial quantity of vegetative pro¬ 
duction is low. Woody dmibs or trees occur on such soils. 

Soils with the original rock reserves broken down to sand and silt azes, but not 
highly leached, have larger amormts of clay. This is not so hi^y saturated with 



ch-=hydro®cn 

Fig. 1. Diaghau or the Suggested Mechanisms or Plant Feeding 
Hydrogen, as acidity, in the soil seems as essential as the nutrient cations if plant nutri¬ 
tion demands the weathering out of the nutrient mineral reserves throu^ microbial activ¬ 
ities and root respiration. The hydrogen potential grades throudr the colloids from the 
root to the mineral, while the fertility potential grades in the opposite direction. 

bade cations but that through plant growth much hydrogen is active in weather¬ 
ing the mineral reserves and passing thdr nutrients to the growing crops. Here 
are the conditions that invite the prairie graces. These grasses survive under 
the moderate rainfalls and find in the soil the essential fertility coming from 
mineral breakdown that constructs the vegetation of compounds more nourish¬ 
ing as feed than is the wood or even leaves of forest trees. 

But when hi^er rainfall and temperature develop the soil until it is largely 
clay, with a few coarse mineral particles that are mmnly quartz, these mineral 
fragments are of no significant value as nutrieat reserves to be weathered by the 
add day. Consequently, the natural crop on such highly developed soUs is 
forests. Forest trees nourish themselves by gathering fertility at a slow rate 
fix>m rock breakdown as their roots penetrate more deeply. But they probably 
nouridi themsdves much more by rotating thdr fertility from the annual drop- 
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ping of leaves to the soil, whence they return it again into tree growth. Highly 
developed soils hold little fertility on th^ hydrogen-saturated clay, and are 
deKvering at a very slow rate small amounts from the mineral nutrient reserves 
held in the small portion of the silt fraction that is other than quartz. 

This ecological pattern suggests tiiat the prairie soils are fertile and productive, 
because their sands and silts are unweathered rock fragments other than quartz. 
These sands and silts represent reserves of fertility to be weathered or broken 
down for nutrient release. Such soils are productive because on their significant 
amounts of a moderately acid clay are stored fertility reserves in available and ex¬ 
changeable forms, while more is being mobilized from the fertility reserves. This 
mobilization is the result of root action and microbial activity, with their result¬ 
ing acidity or hydrc^en going to the day as the agency weathering the nutrient 
mineral reserves. It is in these mineral nutrient reserves, then, of the fragments 
of other-than-day minerals that the basic, potential fertility of our soils lies. 

When the use of limestone on our soils is considered in terms of crop behavior 
rather than in terms of the degree of soil acidity, the soil need not be considered 
as a medium of infinite uniformity approaching molecular dimensions. It need 
not be contidered as containing all the necessary plant nutrients within every 
small unit of soil volume, when the application of a fertilizer in the bottom of 
alternate plow furrows is about as efEeeti.ve as when application is made in every 
furrow (8), nor when the work of Marshall suggests the highly buffered activity of 
calcium adsorbed on the clay and its much greater activity in the calcium- 
saturated, interfacial areas between a limestone particle and the surrounding 
day (6). It would not seam a stretch of the inu^ination to believe that plant 
roots mi^t search out the more widdy separated foci of different mineral frag¬ 
ments around which the clay is saturated by their particular nutrient offerings. 
One need not believe the plant unable to grow unle® aU the clay is uniformly of a 
specific degree of acidity. It seems more reasonable to believe that the plant is 
growing much better if its advancing roots find one area around a limestone parti¬ 
cle tiiat may be nearly neutral but providing much calcium, then at some distance 
another area more acid, where iron can be taken, then another add area where 
around some fddspar its potasdum is dowly made available, then another where 
the addity is mobilizing l^e phosphorus, and still others where manganese and the 
different essential nutrient elements are on the clay in exchangeable form because 
the clay is in contact with some mineral fragment and maintains itself in a 
w^tiieiing equilibrium with it. If this is the proper concept of the soil-plant 
rdationships then it is easier to understand how the coarser or granular partides 
of limestone can be more effective in growing sweet clover as green manure for 
the com crop than is 100-mesh limestone or even the sulfate and the very soluble 
chloride of the caldum taken up readily and held in ^diangeable form on the 
clay. 


StTMUABT 

The use of 10-mesh limestone, 100-medi or pulverized limestone, caldum sul¬ 
fate, and caldum chloride as caldum fertilizers for establishing sweet clover 
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showed that the smaller applications of the 10-mesh limestone were relatively 
most effective as measured in com yields. In heavier rates of application of 
limestone, at 2 tons per acre, the 10-mesh limestone was more effective than the 
100-mesh materials alone, or than these in combination with phosphatic and 
potassic fertilizers. 

These facts support the concept that the soil need not be a uniform medium as 
to degree of acidity or as to the distribution of all of the essential plant nutrients. 
Bather, the soil may be a mixture representing a heterogeneous collection of foci 
of each of these in the mineral or rock forms weathering slowly while in contact 
with the acid clay. Plant growth may then represent the summation of root con¬ 
tacts with all these different centers of fertility as the roots move to and get from 
them all that is needed for maximum crop productivity. According to this 
concept, both the very soluble and the less soluble nutrient materials applied in 
granular form would maintain this seemingly beneficial heterogeneity of fertility 
sources for better plant growth than would any practice aiming to blend the soil 
to the uniformity with which nutrient solutions are endowed. This concept 
points to possible trouble in saturating the clay with calcium only, which would 
displace other essential elements. It suggests also an economy in limestone use 
when this fertilizer stone will serve without the extra cost of its finer grinding. 
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1870-1945 

Andrew Eobeson Whitson, emeritus professor and for 38 years head of the soils 
work at the University of Wisconsin, died suddenly on November 20, 1945, at 
Madison, Wisconsin, where he had lived ever since joining the University faculty. 
Bom on a farm near Stanton, Minnesota, October 9,1870, he had reach^ the age 
of 75. BHs parents were pioneer Scotch settlers. 

He took his college preparatory work at Carleton College, and then attended 
the University of Wisconsin for two years. During this time, under the influence 
of President T. C. Chamberlin, his interest in geology grew to such an esctent that 
he transferred to the University of Chicago following Chamberlin’s appointment 
as professor of geology at that institution. Here he received his bachelor’s de¬ 
gree in 1894. During the summers of 1892 and 1893 he was field assistant with 
the U. S. Geological Survey and the Survey of the State of New Jersey, his work 
bmg a study of ^cial and residual deposits and post^dal stream erosion. 
After a year of graduate work at Chicago, Whitson served as prindpal of the 
high school and instmctor of sciences at Beloit, Wiscondn, from 1895-1899. 

During the summers of 1897 and 1898 he carried on research in agricultural 
physics at Wisconsin with Professor F. H. King, and this led to an appointment 
in the fall of 1899 as assistant professor of agricultural physics at \^condn. 
In further preparation for this appoinlanent, Whitson returned to the University 
of Chicago until the following spring for special studies related to soils and crop 
production. In 1901 Professor King joined the U. S. Bureau of Soils, and 
Whitson was made a full professor and head of the department. 

Because of his broad training in physics, chemistry, botany, and geology and 
his early farm experience. Professor Whitson was quick to foresee that the appli¬ 
cation of lime and fertilizer to the soils of the state would in a short time be neces¬ 
sary for a successful and permanent agriculture, and that the teaching and study 
of soils should include not only soil physics but also soil chemistry, soil fertiliza¬ 
tion, and soil dassiflcation and mapping. Accordin^y, at his request, general 
agricultural physics, which included agricultural en^eering, was ^vorced from 
the department in 1905, and the name of the department was changed to the 
“Department of Soils” which was to include all phases of soils teaching and re¬ 
search. This was the first department in the country so organized, and Whitson 
became our first educator with the title of “Professor of Soils.” 

In 1907 he took a sabbatical leave and for the ensuing year studied sciences and 
agriculture in Germany and other Ehiropean countries. While in Ehirope he was 
appointed by James Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture, to represent the United 
States as a ddegate to the IntmLational Congress of Agriculture at Vienna. 

Althou^ demands for the teaching of elementary courses were always heavy. 
Professor Whitson, nevertheless, gave due attention to research and advanced 
study and encouraged and guided many students who later became prominent in 
thmr field of work. He was among the first in the country to make extenave 
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nitrate determiaations of soils and to relate the results to the protein content of 
crops grown on these soils. Already in 1906 he was investigating soil acidity, 
liming, and availability of phosphates. The need of potash on peats and muclb^ 
had been investigated at an earlier date. Details of this early work are published 
in the annual reports of the Wisconsin Experiment Station. 

For some 25 years, Whitson devoted much of his time and energy to the super¬ 
vision of the State Soil Survey, which he was instrumental in getting formally 
started in 1909. During this time detailed soil maps and reports were made for 
more than half the counties of the state, and reconnaissance maps and reports for 
the remainder. 

His interest and activity in soil survey work p^mpted him to recognize the 
need of greater unification of methods and aims the coimtry over in this field, and 
this led to his leader^p in the organization of the American Soil Survey Associa¬ 
tion. He was a charter member and fellow of the American Society of Agronomy 
and a member of the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts and Letters, of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, and of Sigma Xi. 

Because of the interest in soil management which Whitson was instrum^tal 
in developing throu^out the state, the legislature in 1912 made an appropriation 
for the creation of a sml-testing laboratory. Throu^ this service, which has 
since been in continuous operation, some 6,000 farmers or farm owners in Wis¬ 
consin have been enabled to obtain detailed chemical and physical surveys of their 
land, and possibly dose to half the farmers of the state have been reached. 

Whitson was author and coauthor of several books and many bulletins, circu¬ 
lars, technical papers, and reports which have contributed much to the current 
knowledge of soils and thdr rdationship to crop production. Since retirement he 
had been working on the manuscript for a book on soils and climatology, which 
at the time of his death, he had nearly completed. One of his early and con¬ 
tinued interests dealt with the problems of soil erosion. A bulletin prepared 30 
years ago by Whitson and Dunnewald, “Keep Our HilMdes from Washing,” 
warned of the dangers of cardess S3rstems of cropping and eiiqplalned cropping 
systems and other practices which would greatly lessen soil losses. 

Withal his great interest in sdenee and his broader interests in world affairs, 
Whitson was nevertheless a man of deep emotional motives. He loved and ap- 
predated the finer things in life—mudc, literature, and art—and more than all 
else, he was sympathetic and vmderstanding. In times of distress and trouble 
his friends and associates found him ready and willing to lend a helping hand. He 
took a great personal interest in the welfare of his students and colleagues. 

Eueci Thttog. 



LOSSES OF NITROOS NITEOGEN FEOM SOILS ON DESICCATION 
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Becdved for publioation July 6,1945 

Temple (3), Turtschin (4), and Fraps and Sterges (2) have reported the rapid 
decomposition of nitrites in add soils. During studies on the losses of nitrogen 
in soils, it was noticed that if a soil with a pH value hi^er than 7 was allowed to 
dry, a part of the nitrous nitrogea disappeared. This could be attributed to one 
of the following causes: 

1. Oxidation of nitrous nitrogen to nitric nitrogen. 

2. Reduction of nitrous nitrogen to NHg. 

3. Assimilation of nitrous nitrogen by soil microorganisms. 

4. Decomposition of nitrous nitrogen. 

With a view to throwing li^t on the reactions that mi{^t be responsible for 
the observed disappearance of nitrous nitrogen from soils, the following experi¬ 
ments were conducted. The soils used in these experiments had a pH value of 
8.7 unless otherwise stated. 


EXFBBIMBNTAL 

Effea of desiecatim 

Four 50-gm. portions of a sieved sandy loam soil were taken in enamelled iron 
ditiies. Two portions were treated with enou^ NaNO* solution to supply 5 
mgm. nitrogen per 100 gm. of soil. All four samples were brou^t to optimum 
moisture content (10 per cent) and exposed to the sun for a day. They were then 
analyzed* for mineral nitrogen. The results, pven in table 1, show that a major 
portion of the added nitrite disappeared from the treated soil on desiccation and 
this loss was ndther due to the oxidation of the nitrite to nitrate nor to its reduc¬ 
tion to NHs. 

The experiment was repeated with day loam soil and with a 10-mgm. treatment 
of nitrous nitrogen per 100 gm. of soil. In this case about 5 per cent of the ni¬ 
trous nitrogen was oxidized. 

In order to determine whether the disappearance of nitrous nitrogen was due to 
its assimilation by microorganisms, the expenment with clay loam soil was re¬ 
peated at 90°C., a temperature at which little bacterial action could take place. 
The results, ^ven in table 2, show that nitrous nitrogen is actually lost from the 
soil, not bdng retained in any other form, and that the reaction is not biological. 

Since nitrous nitrogen is actually lost from the soil on desiccation, evidently it 
undergoes decomposition into gaseous nitrogen or its oxides or both. Ammoniar 
cal lutrogen was present only in traces in the soil (table 1), and therefore the ob- 

^ Nitrous nitrogen was determined by Griess Ilosways’ method; nitric xdtrogen by the 
phenoldisulfonic acid method; and ammoniacal nitrogen by distillation with freshly cal¬ 
cined magnesia (1). 
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served loss of nitrous nitrogen could not be attributed to the interaction of nitrous 
nitrogen with ammoniacal nitrogen, althou^ this possibility cannot be excluded 
altogether. 

The other alternative, that is, the decomposition of nitrous nitrog^ with the 
evolution of nitrous fumes was next examined. A desiccating soil containing 10 
mgm. nitrous nitrogen per 100 gm. soil was actually found to smell of nitrogen 
peroxide. A filter paper moistened with Griess Ilosways’ reagent held over the 
soil quickly turned pink, while a control filter paper held at a distance in the air 
developed only a faint pink color during the same interval. This was further 
confirmed by desiccating the nitrite-treated soil by passing dry air through it and 
then bubbling the iagiiing air through soda solution. The soda solution in this 

TABLE 1 


Effect of desiccation on nitrous nitrogen of the soil 
N in milligrams per 100 gm. soil 


tkxaugent* 

NHi-N 

NOs-N 

NOfN 

Soil + 6 mgm. NOj-N. 

— 

1.02 




0.96 


Soil only. 

0.84 

0.01 



0.84 

0.01 



* After exposure to the sun for a day. 


TABLE 2 

Effect of desiccation at on total nitrogen content of the soil 

N in milligrams per 100 gm. soil 


nSAXlCEKT 

NOrN 

TOTAL N 

Soil only. 

tr. 

17.5 


tr. 

18.2 


tr. 

16.8 

Soil + 10 mgm. NOjtN. 

1.6 

18.9 


1.6 

18.9 


1.6 

18.9 


case was foimd to contain about 2 mgm. of nitrous nitrogen, while an equal vol¬ 
ume of air aspirated through the blank contained only 0.01 n^m. nitrous nitro¬ 
gen. There is some posdbUity of elemental nitrogen also being given out along 
with the oxides of nitrogen, but this was not tested. 

To determine how closely the phenomenon of nitrous nitrogen loss was related 
to the deaccation of soil, another experiment was conducted as follows: Two 
SO-gm. portions of soil containing 5 mgm. nitrous nitrogen and 5 cc. water each 
were placed in ^ass-stoppered bottles. Two similar samples of soil were placed 
in glass dishes. All four samples were kept in the oven at 84‘’C. for about 14 
hours and then analyzed for nitrous nitrogen. The results (table 3) show that 
about 9 mgm. of nitrous nitrogen was lost from each soil sample dried in an open 
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dish but that there was only a sli^t loss of nitrogen (less than 1 mgm. each) from 
the soils in the stoppered bottles. These results demonstrate that the loss takes 
place only during desiccation. 

To study the ^ect of the concentration of nitrous nitrogen in soil on losses 
during desiccation, soil samples containing different amoimts of nitrous nitrogen 
(2, 5, and 10 mgm. nitrogen per 100 gm. soil) were dried at 80®C. and analyzed 
for nitrous nitrogen. The loss of nitrogen was found to be proportional to the 
concentration of nitrous nitrogen (table 4). 

TABLE 3 


Losses of nitrous nitrogen from soils kept at 8^C. in stoppered bottles and in open dishes 

N in milligrama per 100 gm. soil 


TXEATBCENT 

NOa-N nr soil 

LOSS or NOa-N 

Soil + 10 mgm. NOa-N kept in stoppered 
bottles. 

9.1 

0.9 


9.1 

0.9 

Soil +10 mgm. NOrN kept in open dishes. 

0.9 

9.1 


0.8 

9.2 


TABLE 4 

Effect of concentration of nitrous nitrogen on its losses from soil 


N in milligrams per 100 gm. soil 


NOt-N ADDED 

NOa-NnrsoiL 

LossorNO»-N 

2 

0.19 

1.81 

2 

0.17 

1.83 

5 

0.26 

4.74 

5 

0.24 

4.76 

10 

0.48 

9.52 

10 

0.48 

9.52 


Effect of naiuTe of soil 

To determine the effect of the nature of the soil on the loss of nitrous nitrogen, 
an experiment was conducted in the usual way with four different soils of varying 
pH. Each soil was treated with nitrous nitrogen to supply 10 mgm. nitrogen per 
100 gm. soil and dried at S0°C. The results showed lhat the losses of nitrous 
nitrogen vary in different soils and take place even at a pH of 10.1 (table 5). 

A sample of day loam soil used in the previous experiment was converted into 
a barium soil by leaching with Ba(OH )2 solution. Another sample of the same 
soil was treated with calcium oxide at the rate of 0.5 per cent, rubbed wdl into a 
thin paste with water, and dried in a thin layer. Still another portion of the same 
soil was ignited at 550°C. for about 6 hours. A fourth portimi was left untreated. 
In all four soil samples the losses of nitrous nitrogen on desiccation were deter¬ 
mined as before. The results, ^ven in table 6, show, first, that losses of nitrous 
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nitrogen took place in all soils and that they were comparatively smaller in the 
prepared soils than in the original sample; second, losses took place in the ignited 
sample, showing that besides soil colloids some other factor was also responsible 
(losses observed to take place in purified sand confirmed this assumption); third, 
losses of nitrous nitrogen can take place in completely saturated soils. 

TABLE 5 


Losses of nitrous nitrogen from different soils on desiccation 
N in milligrams per 100 gm. soil 


SOIL 

pH 

NO»-N IN SOIL 

LOSS OP NOa-N 

Sandy loam -h 10 mgm. NO 2 -N. 

8.7 


7.6 


8.7 


7.4 

Clay loam + 10 mgm. NO 2 -N. 

8.7 

1.1 

8.9 


8.7 

1.2 

8.8 

Saline soil* -f 10 mgm. NO 2 -N. 

9.5 

1.9 

8.1 


9.6 

1.9 

8.1 

Alkali soilf + 10 mgm. NOj-N. 

10.1 


2.3 


10.1 


2.3 


* Contains 1.2 per cent water-soluble salts (mostly sodium chloride, sulfate, and car¬ 
bonate). 

t Exchange complex nearly saturated with sodium. 


TABLE 6 

Losses of nitrous nitrogen from differently treated soils on desiccation 
N in milligrams per 100 gm. soil 


son. 

pH 

NOrNiNSon. 

LOSS OP NOs-N 

Untreated soil. 


1.2 

8.8 



1.1 

8.9 

Barium soil + 10 mgm, NO 2 -X. 

9.7 

6.7 

3.3 


9.7 

6.7 

3.3 

Limed soil + 10 mgm. KOa-N. 

10.1 

5.3 

4,7 


10,1 

5.3 

4.7 

Ignited soil + 10 mgm. NOa-N. 

10.7 

3.0 

7.0 


10.7 

3.4 

6.6 


Chemistry of the reaction 

The fact having been established that nitrous nitrogen is lost from soils on 
desiccation, a number of experiments were conducted to study the chemistry of 
the reaction. 

The decomposition of the nitrite in soil during desiccation may be brought 
about by any one of the following factors: 

1. Carbonic acid of the air. 

2. Ammonia present in the air. 

3. Exchangeable hydrogen of the soil. 

4. Catalytic action of some soil constituents. 
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Effect 0 } COi on losses of nitrous nitrogen. Two 100-gm. samples of soil and two 
of purified sand, each containing 10 per cent moisture and 10 mgm. nitrous nitro¬ 
gen, were dried at SO^C., one sample of each by means of air passed through a 
tower containing soda flakes, and the other by air passed through a tower con¬ 
taining CaClj, Exactly the same amount of air was aspirated in each case. The 
results (table 7) show that CO 3 of the air is responsible for a part of the loss. 

Effed of NHz on losses of nitrous nitrogen. The technique of the experiment was 
the same as that of the previous study. Air for both samples of each soil was 
passed through a tower containing soda flakes, but in one case it was first passed 
throu^ a tower containing pumice stone moistened with H2SO4. It was foimd 
(table 8) that the losses were slightly greater in the presence of atmospheric NHs 
than in its absence. The losses of nitrous nitrogen in the presaace of NH* in this 
case were apparently brought about by the formation of NH4NO2, which decom- 

TABLE 7 


Effect of COi on losses of nitrous nitrogen from soils on desiccation 
N in milligrams per 100 gm. substrate 


SUBSTRATE 

NO»-Nin 

NO^N iH 

LOSS orNO»*N 

REXSENCE OT COs 

mmm 

DUB TO COs 

Purified sand -f 10 mgm. NO 2 -N. 

7.2 

8.2 


Clay loam soil + 10 mgm. NO 2 -N. 

1.0 

2.4 

■■ 


TABLE 8 

Effect of NHz on losses of nitrous nitrogen from soils on desiccation 
N in milligrams per 100 gm. soil 


NOs-N VX SOIL BBROSX 
DBSZOCATIOir 

NOs-N IK PXESEKCB 01 
NHs 

NOa-N IH ABSXHCB 07 NHs 

LOSS or NOi-N dub to 
AMICOHIA 

10 

2,8 

3.6 

0.8 

10 

3.4 

3.8 

0.4 


posed, with the evolution of gaseous nitrogen, at the high temperature prevailing 
in the @q>eriment. 

Effed of exchangeable hydrogen of soil complex on losses of nitrous nitrogen. 
It is a w^-known fact lhat exchangeable hydrogen may be present even in soils 
with a pH value h^er than 7.0. In that case it is possible that the exchangeable 
hydrogen liberates nitrous acid, which is subsequently decomposed on desiccation, 
resulting in a loss of nitrogen. 

Losses of nitrous nitrogen through Ove addon of soil catalysts. Two 50-gm. por¬ 
tions of a clay loam soil were each moistened with 5 cc. of NaNO' solution contiun- 
ing 5 m gm. of nitrous nitrogen and put in test tubes about 1.5 inches in diameter. 
One tube was tightly corked with a rubber stopper, and the other was left open. 
Both tubes were put in a filtration flask contiuning concentrated H 1 SO 4 . The 
fla^ was corked and placed in a water bath kept at 80°C. and then attadhed to a 
filter pump. Dericcation was carried out for about 16 hours. 
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A similax experiment was conducted with purified sand (digested in HCl and 
ignited). In this case, however, after 8 hours' desiccation, the open tube con¬ 
taining sand was remoistened with distilled water free from CO 2 and NHs, and 
the desiccation was continued. 

The contents of the tubes were analyzed for nitrous nitrogen. The results 
(table 9) show that desiccation of soil and sand in the absence of air also brought 
about losses of nitrous nitrogen. It would seem that the decomposition of ni¬ 
trous nitrogen in pxirified sand in the absence of air is a case of catalytic decompo¬ 
sition. Thermal decomposition of NaNOs in the absence of catalysts was found 
to be inappreciable at temperatures below 100°C. Since the losses are greater 
in soil than in sand, it is likely that other constituents of the soil also act cata- 
lytically. 

In the foregoing experiments, the losses of nitrous nitrogen from a clay loam 
soil on desiccation were roughly about 8 mgm. out of 10 mgm., whereas the losses 
due to CO 2 and NHs were only about 2 mgm. Thus it appears that catalytic 
decomposition of nitrous nitrogen in soils is nore important than decomposition 
by any other factors. 


TABLE 9 

Losses of nitrous nitrogen from soil on desiccation in a vacuum 
N in milligrams per 100 gm. soil 


SOIL 

OPEN TUBE 

STOPPESSD TOBS 

NOa-N 
in soil 

Loss of 
NOs-N 

NOs-N 
in soil 

Loss of 
NOi-N 

Clay loam soil 4- 10 mgm. NO 2 -N. 

2.6 

7.4 

8.6 

1.4 


2.4 

7.6 

8.9 

1.1 

Purified sand + 10 mgm. NO 2 -N. 

6.3 

4.7 

9.6 

0.4 


SUMMAEY 

It has been shown that, on desiccation, nitrous nitrogen is lost from soils hav¬ 
ing pH values hi^er than 7. The phenomenon is purely chemical. The degree 
of loss varies directly as the concentration of nitrous nitrogen. The losses vary 
in different soils and may take place in soils with as high a pH value as 10.7. 

Among the factors foimd to be responsible for the losses were CO 2 and NHb of 
the air, exchangeable hydrogen of the soil, and catalytic action of some soil con¬ 
stituents. Purified sand was found to act catalytically. 
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For a lialf century, electrical conductivity measurements on saturated soil 
pastes have been used to estimate the soluble salt content of soils. In 1897 
Whitney and Means (11) published a description of a portable Wheatstone 
bridge and procedures for this determination. Davis and Bryan (2,3) improved 
the bridge for soils investigations and developed a table relating electrical resist¬ 
ance readings to salt content. A cylindrical soil conductivity cell of 50-ml. 
capacity, made of hard rubber, with two massive electrodes of nickel-plated brass 
e3ctendmg the full height of the cell, has become known as the “Bureau of Soils 
cup.” The determination of soluble salts by this technique has been employed 
extensively in soil surveys because of its rapidity and adaptability to field use. 
Several otiier portable bridges have been developed more recently. A soil cup 
having small platinized platinum disk electrodes was described by Scofield (9). 
Subsequently, a dip cell made of lucite plastic with parallel platinized platinum 
bands was described by Wilcox (13). 

As the understanding of alkali soils progressed, attention became focused more 
on the concentration of the soil solution as directly affecting plant growth than on 
the total salt content on a weight basis. Scofield (9) concluded that it was pref¬ 
erable to report conductivity values than salt contents estimated from tables, 
because of variable salt composition and variable toxicity of different salts. The 
writers concur with this opinion. 

The development of the concept that the stress of excess soluble salts is similar 
to that of a moisture stress has led to the use of osmotic pressure as an index of 
salt stress. Conductivity values of solutions usually are satisfactorily correlated 
widbi osmotic pressure values and thus provide a more rapid method of estimating 
the latter (1). 

Measurement of the conductivity of a saturated soil paste had not been pro¬ 
posed as an accurate, but only as an approximate, index of salinity level. In 
recent years, accumulating evidence has led to a questioning of the accuracy 
attainable in the application of this method to estimation of soil solution concen- 

1 Contribution from the U, S. Regional Salinity Laboratory and the Division of Irrigation 
Agriculture, Riverside, California, Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural 
Engineering, Agricultural Research Administration, U. S. Department of Agriculture, in 
cooperation with the eleven Western States and the Territory of Hawaii. 

* Soil chemist. Division of Soil and Fertilizer Investigations, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, Beltsville, Maryland; formerly associate chemist, U- S. 
Regional Salinity Laboratory. 

» Agronomist, Division of Irrigation Agriculture. 
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tration. These doubts have resulted in the investigations reported in this paper. 
The direct application of the bulk of these results to the present procedure used 
in soil surveys is not intended, as improvements in that technique would require 
a somewhat different type of investigation. 

EXPERIMENTAL METHODS AND RESULTS 

« 

Throughout this iavestigation, the relationship between the conductivity of a 
soil paste and that of the solution phase within it has been regarded as a simple 
fundamental expressicm of the reliability of the paste conductivity. The con¬ 
ductivity of the extracted solution is expressed by the symbol Ke X 10' at 25®C., 
and that of the soil paste by Ks X 10' at 25®C. [K = specific electrical conduct¬ 
ance in reciprocal ohnas per centimeter; 10® is a factor to eliminate awkward deci¬ 
mals; 25®C. is the standard reference temperature. Temperature corrections for 
deviations from 26®C. have been made by application of a technique described by 
Wilcox (13) and also by use of a temperature coeflicirait of 2 per cent per degree 
Centrigiade rise in temperature.] Tlie ratio Ke/Ks used in this report is the 
quotient of these two quantities. If this ratio were a constant for all soil condi¬ 
tions, no problem would exist, as the conductivity of the soil solution at satura¬ 
tion could be calculated from the paste conductivity by multiplying by this 
constant ratio. This paper is concerned with the magnitude and ori^ of devia¬ 
tions of this ratio from constmicy. This ratio should not be confused with 
resistance ratios which have been employed by Means (8) and by Davis and 
Bryan (2, 3). Although referring to conductivity measurements, these other 
ratios are based on principles with which this investigation is not directly con¬ 
cerned. 

The soil solutions were extracted from the moist soils by filtration under 
vacuum on a Buchner funnel or under pressure in a special filter press (7, 13). 
Alternating-current bridges used included (o) a 1000-cycle Wheatstone bridge 
assembly involving a slide-wire, resistance box, and ear phones (12); (ft) a box- 
type Wheatstone bridge of fixed resistance ratios with a 60-cycle a.c. galvanome¬ 
ter (13); and (c) portable and 110-volt line electronic bridges with cathode-ray 
tube visual null-point indicators. Sml conductivity cells included a Bureau of 
Smls cup, a Scofield cup, a 50-ml. cubic cdl of which two ends were formed of 
square brass electrodes, and a plastic soil dip cell with plaimized platinum band 
electrodes. Cells for measuring the conductivity of solutions included the Bu¬ 
reau of Soils cup, platinized pipette cells of 5-ml. capacity, and a plastic platinized 
dip cell (13). The criteria of saturation used were those listed by Scofield (9), 
namely, distilled water was added to the soil with stirring until &e soil flowed 
digjhtly when the container was tipped, the surface glistened as it reflected li^t, 
and the air was displaced. A further critericm of this point is that the moist soil 
barely drops off a spatula. The saturation percentage is the moisture content of 
the saturated soil based aa soil oven-dried at 105-110®C. 

Variation of cup “amstaini” 

For accurate calculation of conductivities, a cell must possess a “constant,” 
which is usually determmed by measuring the resistance of a standard solution 
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of known conductivity. This resistance multipKed by the conductivity of the 
standard solution equals the cell constant. Subsequently, the conductivity of 
an unknown is determined by dividing its resistance into this constant. During 
this investigation, it was found that the Bureau of Soils cup, the cubic cell, and 
the Scofield cup when inadequately platinized do not have cell constants, but that 
their ^'apparent cell constants” increase with increasing concentration and con¬ 
ductivity. In table 1 are shown typical increases obtained for these three cups 
with a series of standard KCl solutions. Values for the same Scofield cup after 
replatinization are included for comparison. In the normality range 0.002-^.2, 
the platinized cup constant increased only 1 per cent, whereas the other three cup 
constants increased 12,14, and 13 per cent, respectively. With other salts, the 
constant changes to a greater or less esctent. This inconstancy results from 
polarization effects of the passage of the electric current, even thougih this is of 
1000-cycle frequency. The platinization reduces the polarization and conse¬ 
quently the deviation in ‘'cell constant.” This subject will not be discussed in 
detail here; Jones and Bollinger (5,6) have considered the design of cells and the 
effect of platinization at length elsewhere. Some measurements of unknowns 


TABLE 1 

Variation of cell ‘^constant** with KCl concentration 


KCl 

KOSICALIXY 

BT7XEAU 07 SOUS 
Clip 

CUKC CUP 

SCOPIZLDCUP 

UKPZATXtnZSD 

sconxu) CDP 

PLAlXffiZKD 

0.002 

0.247 

0.246 

1.096 

1.069 

0.005 

0.248 

0.250 

1.099 

1.070 

0.01 

0.251 

0.^2 

1.112 

1.073 

0.05 

0.258 

0.258 

1.162 

1.075 

0.1 

0.264 

0.277 

1.194 

1.078 

0.2 

0,277 

0.280 

1.233 

1.079 

0.5 

0.287 



1.091 


and cell constants were made with added capacitance in parallel with the cell in 
order to improve the null-point observation, but these have not been included. 
The effect of temperature variation, within the range 10-32®C. on the cell con¬ 
stants of the Bureau of Soils cup and a platinized Scofield cup was found to be 
ne^gible. 

TMs lack of a cell constant for the Bureau of Soils cup and for platinized cups 
that have suffered loss of platinization throu^ abrading action of soil particles 
precludes the precise calculation of conductivities. The percentage rate of 
change is comparatively small, however, at the lower concentrations. Conduc¬ 
tivity values reported herein which have been obtained from use of these cups 
have been calculated from cell constants approximated by interpolation on 
standard conductivity curves prepared from salts or mixtures of salts correspond¬ 
ing to those adjudged present in the unknowns. 

Effect of saturation 'percentage on Eb/Kb ratio 

In 1939-40, the Division of Irrigation Agriculture of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry made the soil salinity study of the Pecos Elver Joint Investigation. 
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Iheluded in this study were detenninations of saturation percentage, conduc¬ 
tivity of the saturated soil (Ks), and conductivity of the saturation percentage 
extract {Ke) on himdreds of soil samples from lands adjacent to the Pecos River 
in New Mexico and Texas. Within the nine areas of the region, the soil samples 
were tabulated in the order of decreasing crop productivity. After the Ke and 
Ks values were entered in the table, it was found that Ke showed an extremely 
high inverse correlation with yield. The Ks values were much less satisfactorily 
correlated with yields. 

From these r^ults, Scofield (10) concluded that when the Ke value 

. . .ranged below 400, there was little or no evidence of salt injury to any crop plant. In 
situations where the conductance of the extracts ranged from 400 to 800, the less salt-toler¬ 
ant crop plants did not thrive and the choice of crops was limited to those of the more salt- 
tolerant group, such as cotton, sugar beets, alfalfa and some of the grains, and to cereals 
including the sorghums. These salt-tolerant crops may be grown, but seldom thrive or 
yield well, in situations where the extract conductances range from 800 to 1500. Where 
the conductances range above 1600 plant growth is limited to a few species of salt-tolerant 
grasses, succulents, shrubs, and trees. 

For these samples, the Ke/Ks ratio varied from 1.08 to 4.74. The meau for 
each of the nine areas ranged from 1.94 to 2.98. This extreme range of values is 
the source of the poorer correlation with yield obtained for Ks values. If a soil 
sample from this region had a Ks value of 350, the minimum ratio of 1.08 would 
provide a Ke value of 378, while the maxirmiTn ratio of 4.74 would indicate a Ke 
value of 1660. In this extreme example, the predictable crop conditions would 
encompass all four of the classes established by Scofield. 

F^ure 1 indicates the relationship between saturation percentage {S per cent) 
and Ke/Ks ratio for 223 soil samples taken in the Barstow, Texas, area. The 
n^ative conelation is highly rignificant. Aliliough the indicated relationship 
is curvilinear, the extra trouble involved in deriving the curvilinear r^ression is 
not justified. This hyperbolic relationiriup is typical of samples from all nine 
areas. With increasing saturation percentage, the solution phase increases in 
percentage by volume of the total volume of saturated soil, and consequently the 
conductivity of the soil paste tends to approach that of the extract. Although a 
chart of this nature reduces the possible range of Ke/Ks values to some extent, 
residual errors of considerable magnitude remain, especially at lower saturation 
percentage values. Because the irrigation water and soil solutions in the Pecos 
region are saturated with gypsum, the direct application of these results to non- 
g 3 npsiferous soils is not advocated. 

A similar study of the variation of the conductivity ratio with saturation per¬ 
centage was made on 36 samples &om the Salinity Laboratory’s collection of 
western soils. This relationsMp is shown in figure 2. A sigi^cant negative 
correlation exists. The wide diverrity of characteristics among these samples 
evidently reduces the significance below that obtained for the soils within a c<Hn- 
parativ^ small area. The Ke/Ks ratio ranges from 0.5 to 4.8, a variation of 
almost tenfold. The mean ratio of 2.27 is 27 per cent lower tban that of 3.13 for 
the Barstow samples, a difference which is attributed to the gen^nUy hi^er level 
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of salinity in the latter, as will be discussed in the next secticm. The principle 
that satuiation percentage affects the soil conductivity is involved in the division 
of soils into four texture groups; namely, sand, loam, clay loam, and day, in the 
preparation of tables for soluble salt determinations (2, 3). 

A better understanding of the effect of saturation percentage has been sou^t 
by means of washed quartz sand. Pore-space percentage values between 31 and 
S4 were obtained in the Bureau of Soils cup throu^ the use of variously graded 
screened separates and a range of compaction, and between 60 and 90 per cent by 



Fio. 3. Bslahok Bxtwbxn Pobositt and Ke/Ks Ratio of Satubatbd Quabtz Sand 

(miy pariaal filling of the cup with sand. In this series, the cup was filled to the 
top with a 0.05 N NaCl solution having a conductivity value of 556. The rela- 
ti(si between Ke/Ks value and pore-space percent:^ (P) is shown in figure 3 to 
a logarithmic scale. The equation indicated for this strai^t-line rdationdiip 
is a theoretical hyperbola, which fits the experimental points suipiidn^y sati sfa c- 
torily in view of the experimental errors involved. The effect of the sand parti- 
des is not that of a ample reduction of solution volume. In such a case, the 
controlling equation would be: Ke/Ks = 100 P~\ that is, an equilateral hyper- 
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bola. This latter relation does obtain when the soil cup is partly filled with 
solution of volume equal to the porosity in question. The more complicated 
electrical pathways in the porous sand system exert an effect equivalent to a 
reduction in volume of solution. This effect must also exist in soils, but would 
be much more difficult to measure because of their less rigid, colloidal nature. 
With respect to the next section, it is of interest to note here that the Ke/Ks 
value of sand systems does not vary with the concwitration of the solution used. 
A simil ar study has been made with a series of cylinders of plastics of increasing 



Fig. 4. Effect of Soil Solution Concentration on the KelKs Ratio of 36 Western 

Soils 


The solid black dots represent samples of six of these soils which were leached with 
distilled water to remove the naturally occurring salts. 


diameter, but Eonce the resistance varies with the position of tbe cylinder within 
the cup, the results are difficult to interpret. 

Effed of soil solution concentration 

The relationship between the KelKs ratio of the 36 soils of figure 2 and thmr 
Ke values is shown to a semilogariiiimic scale in figure 4. Althou^ no correla¬ 
tion coefficient has been calculated, because of the tremendous range of Ke, it is 
apparent that the ratio increases writh increasing Ke. The removal of salts by 
leaching has resulted in a Tniniirmwi ratio of 0.2. It is also apparent, and even 
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more so on a rectilinear scale, that the rate of increase of llie ratio decreases with 
increasing Ke value, that is, the ratio appears to approach a limiting maximum 
value at high concentratims. Concentration exerts a significant positive effect 
on the ratio even though the samples are of widdy varying saturation percentage, 
the important effect of which has already been discussed. 

To eliminate variation due to water-holding and other soil characteristics, 
mTyii1fl.r studies Were made on sin^e soil types. In figure 5 are presented the re¬ 
sults on a series of samples of Fallbrook loam (saturation percentage of 33) which 



Fio. 6. Effect of Soil Solution Concentration on the KelKa Ratio of Fallbrook 

Loam 

had been used in a greenhouse experiment involving the response of beans to in¬ 
creasing concentrations of NaCl (1). Especially to be noted are the abrupt 
increase of the Ke/Ks ratio at low concentrations and an apparently limiting 
value of about 3.8. The scatter evident at Ke values between 700 and 4,000 is 
attributed to variation in cation composition occasioned by adding NaCl to a soil 
whose predominant exchangeable cation is calcium. The sample having a ratio 
of 0.65 is one of the leached soils of figure 4. 

Two other soils, Fort Collins loam and Indio loam, were studied amilarly by 
the addition of increasing amounts of a solution 0.2, 0.2, and 0.1 N in NaCl, 
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CaCl 2 , and MgCl 2 , respectively. The results for Fort Collins loam (saturation 
percentage of 42) are shown in figure 6. The relationship is the same as that for 
Fallbrook loam, but the scatter has been virtually eliminated by the use of 
salt of more uniform composition. A sample of Indio loam provided siTnilar 
results. 

The increase in KeJKs ratio with increasing salt concentration is regarded as a 
colloidal phenomenon. A large fraction of the conductivity of a soil colloid 
originates from the dissociation of the adsorbed ions, as dectrically charged 



Fis. 6. Epfect of Soil Solution Concentration on the Ke/Ks Ratio op Fort Collins 

Loau 

particles migrate during the passage of current. The addition of salt induces 
repression of dissociation of the adsorbed ions (4), a consequent decrease in 
conductivity, and an increase in the Ke/Ks ratio. Noncolloidal materials 
such as silica sand do not act in this manner but possess constant Ke/Ks ratios 
over wide ranges of concentration. 

Efect of 8oUmin&r<d conductwUy 

Because all substances conduct electricity to some extent, it was thou^t tiiat 
some soil minerals might affect soil conductivity measurements by their own 
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inherent conductivity. Eleven minerals and salts immediately available at 
the laboratory and that exist in soils or may act like soil minerals were washed 
thoroughly with distilled water. They were then moistened to saturation (be¬ 
cause of the different nature of these materials, this point does not accord with 
the saturation perc^tage of soils and is not so reproducible), and after they had 
stood several hours the Ks value was determined, the solution removed by vacum 
filtration, and the Ke value determined. The results are presented in table 2. 

Four materials possess Ke/Ks ratios of less than 1, which implies that the 
conductivity of the material itself exceeds that of its saturated solution. Three 
minerals, kaolin, magnetite, and iron pyrites, possess conductivity relationships 
that indicate relatively high inherent conductivities. Of these three, only 
kaolin or related minerals would be expected to occur in soils in appreciable 
amormts, and the hi gh conductivity may be a colloidal effect. It is concluded 


TABLE 2 

Conductivity relationships of minertds and slighUy soluble salts 


ICATXXZAL 

SATtlXATlOK 

mCEKTAOB 

Ke X 10» 
at2S®C. 

.KjXIO* 

at2S*C. 

Ke/Ks 

Aliiminfl. (AlfOi)... 

26 

1.80 

1.86 

0.97 

Quartz sand. 

57 

3.2 

1.8 

1.78 


58 

5.04 

2.73 

1.85 

CaCOa. 

26 

9.05 

3-00 

3.02 

Magnetite (FeO-FeiOs). 

15 

12.5 

29.7 

0.42 

Kaolin. 

92 

14.9 

19.4 

16.0 

0.93 

Biotite. 

89 

7.20 

2.70 

FfijO*... 

96 

31.6 

21.8 

1.45 

Ca*(P04)2 . 

216 

46.0 

30.4 

1.48 

Qypsum (CaS0i*2H20). 

112 

221 

90.9 

2.43 

Iron pyrites. 

26 

226 

780 

0.2) 



that mineral conductivity is an important factor in soil conductivity measure¬ 
ments only when the soluble salt content is extremely low. 

Variation of aoU ccmdvciivUy wiOi moisture content 

All of the soil results discussed in preceding sections have been obtained on 
samples moistened to the saturation percentage. The question is sometimes 
raised, especially with regard to field measurements, as to the magnitude of 
errors arising from undermoistening or overmoistening the soil. To obtmn in¬ 
formation on this point five soils were studied, of which two were gypsiferous. 
The moisture content of each soil was varied conriderably both below and above 
the saturation percentage. The drier members of the series were subjected to 
compaction by tamping in order to expel air and fill the pores with solution. The 
Ke and Ks values of Cajon silty clay loam, typical of the nongypsiferous soils, 
are shown in figure 7. 

Over the entire moisture range, the Ks value is independent of the mmsture 
content. Throu^out this range, however, the Ke value continuously decreases, 
























MOISTURE PERCENTAGE 


Fig. 7. Effect of Moxstueb Content of Cajon Silty Clay Loam on Soil and Extract 

Conductivity 



MOISTURE PERCENTAGE 

Fig. 8. Effect of Moisture Content of Reagan Loam on Soil and Extract 

Conductivity 
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as could be predicted. Evidently, on dilution, the decrease in solution concentra¬ 
tion is closely counterbalanced by the percentage increase in volume occupied 
by the solution phase. The Ke/Ks ratio changes in accordance with the change 
in Ke value. 

In figure 8 are shown the same quantities for gypsiferous Eeagan loam. Be¬ 
cause of the solubility of the excess g 3 q>sum, the Ks value of this soil increases 
substantially on extreme dilution. For the same reason, the Ke value does not 
decrease to the same extent as in the Cajon soil. It is concluded that in non- 
gyp^erous soils considerable deviation in moisture content from “saturation” 
and in gypsiferous soils moisture deviations of several per cent will result in only 
slight errors in the soil conductivity determination. * 

CONCLtrSIONB 

The variability of the ratio between the conductivity of the saturation extract 
(Ke) and that of the saturated soil (Ks) is of such magnitude that the soil con¬ 
ductivity is unreliable as an index of soil solution concentration. The extract 
conductivity is better correlated with crop response than is the soil conductivity. 
It has been shown that the KejKs ratio increases with a decrease in saturation 
percentage and with an increase in extract concentration. These two relation¬ 
ships appear to account for the greater part of the variation of this ratio. Fur¬ 
ther investigation might clarify interreaotions between these two effects and thus 
improve the reliability of the soil conductivity measurement. The establish¬ 
ment of empirical calibration factors for the soils of a specific area might in¬ 
crease the precision of the method for use in that area. It is concluded, however, 
that the extra effort involved in extracting the saturation soil solution is justified 
if a reasonable degree of accuracy is required. These studies have not been 
directly concemed with errors ariting from the ^rapolaticsi of saturation per¬ 
centage results to lower moisture contents or from the variable competition of 
soluble salts. 


SUMllABT 

The eleetrical conductivity of saturated soils is unrtiiable as an index of soil 
solution ccmoentration. Factors affecting the accuracy of this method include 
the lack of a cell constant for some soil cups, variations in saturation percmtage, 
variations in soil salinity, and the conductivity of soil minerals. When a reason¬ 
able d^ree of accura(^ is detired, the solution should be extracted from the 
saturated soil and the conductivity of the solution measured. 
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The extensive use of a relatively new type of quenched calcium ^cate sla^ 
(8,11) as a l i min g material has given rise to questions of both academic interest 
and practical importance. It had been established that the several t 3 T)es of 
calcium silicate undergo dissolution readily in carbonated water (2,3,9) and it 
was assumed that they would behave alike in soils. In pot cultures, however, 
the different silicate materials registered distinctivelj* upon soil reaction and 
divergently in their effects upon plant growth (9). It was found that the mineral 
silicate, woEastonite, could be used without delimitation as to particle size and 
as to rate of incorporation, whereas the quenched calcium silicate slag from the 
phosphate-reduction furnaces could not. Incorporated under certain conditions 
as to fineness and rate, the quenched slag proved highly beneficial to plant growth, 
whereas imder other conditions it proved virtuaUy inhibitive. When comprised 
of material coarser than 60-mesh, the slag was used effectively at rates that 
proved disastrous when corresponding incorporations were finer than 100-mesh. 
The detrimental effects of the heavy incorporations of fine slag were transitory, 
however, and were succeeded by marked fertility (9). Moreover, when heavy- 
rate experimental quantities of 100-mesh slag were suspended in water and 
brou^t to eqtiilibrium with COs before incorporation with soE, the carbonatated 
fines became beneficial rather than repressive to plant growth. The present 
study of the ccorversion of calcium sEicate materials to calcium carbonate and 
hydrated sEica in soE systems was prompted by the foregoing observations and 
by the apparent relalian between such conversion and the transition of a condi¬ 
tion of virtual soE sterility to one of distinct fertility. 

TYPES or CALCIC SLAG 

Since they come as by-products from distinct operations, slap vary in ph 3 rsical 
properties, in composition, in solubEity by reagents, and in liming effectiveness. 
Some slags are air-cooled and then ground, and some are processed to fineness 
through quenching. In particular, calcium tihcate slags shoiEd be differentiated 
from basic slag, or Thomas slag, primarEy a phosphatic fertEizer. Moreover, 
nonphosphatic blast furnace slag should be distinguished from the guenched cal¬ 
cium silicate slag that comes from the electric rock phosphate-reduction furnace 
and contains 1.5 per cent of PaOg. Hence, when incorporated with soE at rates 
and of finene^ consonant with those prescribed for limestone, the quenched 
calcium sEicate slag supplies effective quantities of phosphorus (9,10,11). 

^ These studies were conducted in collaboration with the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
departments of chemical engineering and agricultural relations. Certain of the carbonate 
determinations were xnade by B. W. Hatcher, formerly a member of the staff of the Au¬ 
thority. 
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The samples of rock-phosphate-fumace slag used in the present comparisons 
were obtained solely from the TVA operations at Wilson Dam. When that slag 
is air-cooled in bulk, the resultant material is dense and visibly crystalline, in 
contrast to the “glassy” nature of the quenched product (8). The perfection of 
the technique of jet-quenching obviated the otherwise expensive step of grinding 
and affords a proximate^ 20-mesh liming material, composed of brittle, pitted, 
thin-edged, “glassy” particles that tmdergo hydrolysis readily. 

LnUTATION OF CHEMICAL ANALYSES IN EVALUATION OP SLAGS 

The liming ^ectiveness of calcium silicate slags cannot be determined by 
means of the A.O.A.C. titrative procedure prescribed for caustic and carbonate 
liming materials (1), or on the basis of overall Ca content. Slags are character¬ 
ized by differait percentages of sulfides, phosphates, Ca-Al silicates, and fluorides. 
All of these vitiate the analytical titrations, and the calcium that occius in su<fii 
combinations is not entitl«i to expression as CaCOs-equivalence indicative of 
liming value. It has been shown that proximate neutralization values can be 
established by potentiometric titrations and that reactive Ca content can be 
determined accurately by the recently adopted acetic acid procedure (14). 

The anal]rtically determined CaCOs-potential of a slag does not afford an 
infallible index of its immediate liming effectiveness. Alumina content, in partic¬ 
ular, affects the rapidity with which a slag undergoes dissolution by reagents 
differing in strength and concentration. Chx the basis of chemical analysis, two 
slags may appear virtually identical in potential neutralization value and yet not 
register alike in the soil system, as to elevation in pH and throu^ plant response. 
Moreover, two slags may contain identical quantities of a particular silicate of 
calcium and yet be distinctive in reactivity, because of difference in structure. 
As noted, the slow cooling of a silicate slag induces crystallinity, whereas quench¬ 
ing imparts a “glassy” nature. Althou^ slags of like origin and physical 
properties can be arranged in groups by means of laboratory tests, individual 
slags of a group may possess inherent properties not indicated by their computed 
neutralization values, or by empirically determined capacity to neutridize acidic 
reagents. Since it is conventional to use the term “CaCOa-equivalence” in 
expressing the neutralization value of limestone or that of dolomite and in re¬ 
porting the carbonate content of soils, that equivalence is intended in the present 
stipulaticms as to rates at which the several calcic materials were either incorpora¬ 
ted or generated. 


OBJECTIVE 

The primary objective of this paper is to reveal the rapidity with which the 
calcium silicate components of certain quenched slags and similar “glas^” mate¬ 
rials undei^o disintegration, sorption, and ccmversion to CaCOtin soils, in contra¬ 
distinction to the stability of crystalline isomers, althou^ the two types of 
silicates possess the common property of ready solubility in carbonated water. 
Certain chemical aspects as to bicarbonate concentrations attained by carbonated 
water digestates of the carbonates and silicates of caldum, and also distinctive 
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effects of the several solids upon soil pH and upon crop response and plant com¬ 
position, will be dealt with subsequently. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

The experimental essentials—orange in the rates of incorporation and in particle 
size of the calcic materials, intervals between analyses of the treated soils, and 
fallow versus cropping—were introduced in the experimental setup of the present 
study. Appalachian marble was used as the limestone control. Quenched and 
unquenched portions of the same draw of phosphate furnace slag were used as 
respectively representative of the glassy and crystalline forms, in the comparisons 
with analogous experimental slags and with the raw crystalline mineral silicate, 
woUastonite, together with its calcines and its quenched and air-cooled melts, 

TABLE 1 


Neutralization values and partial analyses of the several liming materials 


MATEKIALS 

1 CaCOi 

1 EQUZVAIXNCE 

PaOi 

n.nouKE 


per cent 

percent 

per cent 

Calcium silicate slags 




Quenched 




S-349 11936]. 

87.5 

1.40 

3.10 

S-693 [1939]. 

84.2 

1.30 

2.30 

S-795 [1940]. 

84.1 

1.30 

3.20 

S-1084 [1943]. 

82.1 

1.30 

1.88 

Unquenched 




S-1083 [1943]. 

82.1 

1.30 

1.88 

Experimental slags*, quenched 




Without CaF 2 —S-920. 

93.8 

0.20 


With CaFj —S-921. 

93.5 

0.20 

2.39 

Limestone. 

99.5 

Tr 

Tr 

WoUastonite (CaSi03)t [S-1027]. 

82.0 

Tr 1 

Tr 


* From fusion of a mixture of limestone and quartz and AliOs and FejOj, in simulation 
of by-product slag. 

t The crystalline mineral contained 1-0 per cent of CaCOa. 


The liming materials were incorporated with soil at either half or full depth, in 
duplicated 2-gaIlon glazed pots in the greenhouse, and the cultures were watered 
periodically to the optimum. Partial analyses and proximate potential CaCOs- 
equivalence of the several liming materials of table 1 and occurrences of carbon- 
a^ were obtained by conventional A.OAl.C. methods (1), with the exception 
noted hereafter. 

Effect of rate and fineness upon carbonatation of a quenched slag in cropped soil 

The Montevallo silt loam of table 2 had received parallel full-depth incorpora¬ 
tions of slag and limestone screenings at the 5-, 10-, 20-, and 40-ton rates and then 
was cropped nine times. An immediate objective had been to ascertain whether 
heavier incorporations of the initially somewhat coarse quenched slag would be 
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admissible and as effective as lifter incorporations of finer material, thus obviat¬ 
ing the expense of grinding. Since the aspect of conversion of calcium silicate 
to CaCO$ in the soil was not one of the several initial objectives of this experi¬ 
ment, tile carbonate analyses of the five periodic samplings were not obtained 
until after the harvesting of the ninth crop. The heavy incorporations of the 
relatively coarse slag (—20+60 mesh) had proved baieficial to both immediate 
and subsequent plant growth, whereas the corresponding incorporations of 100- 
mesh screenings had proved virtually inhibitive to the initial seeding and were 

TABLE 2 

Accumulation of CslCOz from full-depth incorporations of a quenched calcium silicate slag in 
relation to residues of C&COs from corresponding incorporations of limestone, in 

Montevallo silt loam 


XKCOSPO&A.TZONS 

CaCOtsss 2,000,000 poxnms op son. psbsskt apiek 

Material 

Mesh 

CaCOi 
o per 
2,000,000 
poands 
of soU 

First 

crop- 

sweet 

clover 

Sixth 

crop— 

Sudan 

grass 

Seventh 
crop—red 
clover 

Eighth 

crop— 

Sudan 

grass 

Ninth 

crop— 

Sudan 

grass 



lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 


lbs. 

Slag*. 

-100 

10,000 

500 


700 

600 

900 

Limestone t . 

-100 

10,000 

3,900 

1,600 

2,000 

2,000 

1,800 

Slag. 

-20+60 

20,000 

1,600 

2,500 

3,200 

5,000 

3,600 

Slag. 

-100 

20,000 

8,400 

7,100 

7,700 

7,500 

7,300 

Slag. 

-20+60 

40,000 

4,300 

7,500 

8,000 

8,200 

‘ 6,600 

Limestone. 

-20+60 

40,000 

35,000 

33,400 

28,400 

32,500 

30,900 

Slag. 

-100 

40,000 

20,700 

21,600 

23,000 

20,700 

21,200 

Limestone. 

-100 

40,000 

31,000 

29,000 

25,100 

28,700 

31,600 

Slag. 

-20+60 

80,000 

9,600 

12,300 

11,100 

13,900 

12,300 

limestone. 

-20+60 : 

80,000 

70,500 

71,000 

55,100 

67,100 

61,900 

Slag. 

-100 

1 

80,000 j 

43,100 

54,600 

52,300 

51,900 

52,500 

limestone. 

-100 

80,000 

65,000 

66,900 

70,000 

68,000 

64,900 


* All slag separates were screenings from S-349 of table 1. 

t All limestone separates were screenings from an Appalachian marble of 99 per cent 
CaCOj content. 


markedly repre^ve upon several successive crops. The initially injurious effect 
of the heavy incorporations of the 100-mesh slag was transitory, however, and 
was succeeded by marked fertility, the advent of which was inverse to the rate 
of mcori>oration (9,10). It therefore appeared probable that the change from a 
condition of virtual sterility to one of fertility in the soil that had been slagged 
heavily with fine quenched material would be governed by the conversion of the 
eolicate to tiie carbonate. 

The periodic occurrences of carbonate, those cumulative from the 5-ton in- 
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corporatioEis of 100 -mesh, slag and those residual from the companion incoipoia- 
tions of limestone, were fractional of the quantity of the CaCOs introduced by the 
limestone. The course and degree of the disinflation of the slag, therefore, was 
not established by the periodic determinations of the CO 2 content of the soils of 
the two series. But the comparisons for the quantities of carbonate attributable 
to the heavier incorporations of slag and limestone of like fineness did afford data 
that indicated that most of the hydroxide of calcium derived from the 5 -ton 
addition of slag reacted directly with the soil acidoids and, tharefore, the periodi¬ 
cally collected samples of soil showed no significant occurrences of CaCOs. It 
seems certain, however, that the soilsystem was enriched by sorption of themajor 
fraction of the Ca supplied by the 5-ton incorporation of 100 -mesh slag, and that 
this phenomenon occurred mainly during the growth of the initial crop, under 
which 61 per cent of the 5 -ton control incorporation of limestcoie suffered 
decomposition. 

The cumulation of CaCOs from the lO-ton incorporation of 100-medi slag 
exceeded by far the cumulation from the corre^onding incorporation of the 
—20-|-60-mesh separate at every period, the ratio being 5 to 1 after the initial 
harvest. The final occurrence of carbonate for the 20 -ton incorporation of 
—20-f-60-mesh slag was only about one-fifth of the amount reddoal from its 
limestone control, whereas the final occurrence of CaCOs from the companion 
incorporation of minus 100 -mesh screenings of the sl^ was proximately two- 
thirds of the residue of the 100 -mesh limestone. 

The ultimate incidence of CaCOs from the 40-ton incorporation of -20-1-60- 
mesh slag was proximately twice that foimd for the 20 -ton incorporation of that 
separate, whereas the cumulation of CaCOs from the 40-ton incorporation of the 
100 -mesh screening was more than four times the cumulation from the companion 
incorporation of — 20-t-60-medi slag. Obviously, formation of CaCOs was 
expedited when slag surface was increased through heavier additions and finer 
material. On the assumption that the soil sorbed virtually the same quantity 
of Ca from the slag and the limestone, the ultimate incidence of CaCOs from the 
40-ton incorporation of 100-mesh tiag represented a degree of carbonation virtu¬ 
ally the same as the ultimate induced when charges of pulverized quenched dag 
were subjected to repetitive digestions in carbonated water, -with intennittent 
grinding of the transformed solids. The resultant carbonate was 82 per cent of 
the computed potential on the batis of total Ca content minus the fraction ac¬ 
counted for jointly by Fs and PO 4 combinations. 

Varicmce in carb<niaMion of quenched dags and woUastonite 

In several earlier laboratory studies (3, 8, 9) wollast<»ute was found to be 
as readily soluble as was limestone in carbonated water, and the mineral tilicate 
proved even more effective than limestone in pot cultures of red clover (5). The 
pilot comparisons of table 3, therefore, were made to ascertain whether the min¬ 
eral Eolicate and the quenched sb^ behave alike in thdr reaction with COsin add 
Si^tems. 

A 15-ton cumulation of CaCOs came from a 35-t(m incorporaticHi of 100 -mesh 
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quetxched slag during the growth of a sin^e crop of Sudan grass, whereas 4 tons 
of the control incorporation of 100-mesh limestone had suffered decomposition. 
In contradistinctian, no enhancement in carbonate content occurred in the soils 
the had received the several parallel incorporations of either raw woUastonite or 
its calcines, x-ray patterns of which demonstrated that structure had not been 
altered by the calcinations. Hence, under the soil conditions, the inertness of the 
crystalline woUastonite toward moisture and CO 2 in the soil system was distinct 
from the ready dissolution of that mineral in carbonated water. 

In general, rise in soil pH was induced by woUastonite, limestone, and slag, in 
that order of ascension. The relative effects of heavy additions of raw and pro¬ 
cessed woUastonite upon soil pH, and absence of any repression exerted by the 
mineral upon plant growth, be considered in a separate presentation. 

The pUot comparisons were amplified as to the effect of particle size, and of 
rate of incorporation, upon the rapidity and extent of the carbonatation of three 

TABLE 3 

Variance in acernitdcUion of GaCOi from incorporations of woUastonite, and of quenched slag, 
after a crop of Sudan grass on HartseUs soil 


zsiasa lumuM* OADiiHCaCOi 


at.t 

WoUastonite, raw, S-1027. SOOJ 

WoUastonite, SOO'C. calcine. 300 

WoUastonite, llOCC. calcine. 300 

Slag, S-795. 31,100 

Limestone. 69,700 


* As lOO-mesh screenings, at rate of 77,700 pounds CaCOi-equivalence per 2,000,000 
pounds of soil, mixed with upper half. Identical incorporatioiu of EjO, as KtS 04 , and 
appropriate top-dressings of NH 4 NO 1 , were made. 

t Per 2,000,000 pounds of soil. 

t Not corrected for the 777-pound increment carried by the woUastonite. 

samples of quenched slag and woUastonite, and upon the decompositicm of the 
Umestone controls in the upper half of two soils. The analyses were made after 
the harvesting of each of three successive crops, as given in table 4, and the slags 
were products of different years. 

The anaU residues of carbonate from the 7,800-pound incorporation of 100- 
mesh limestone regbtered almost complete decomposition of that control, and 
there was no significant accumulation of carbonate from any of the 18 cases in 
which the three sh^ were incorporated with the two soils at that rate. On the 
other hand, a substantial cumulation came from every one of the 18 incorpora¬ 
tions of slag at the three heavier rates, and th^ were substantial residues from 
the companionate incorporations of limestone. Again, therefore, it is indicated 
that at the 7,800-pound rate, most of the incorporated tiag underwent hydrolysis 
and direct reacticm with the soil and that any CaCOj formed on the surface of the 
slag particles was of short duration. 
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TABLE 4 


Ready carhonatation of quenched calcium silicate slags and inertness of wollastonite in two 

soils under cropping 


INCOKPOSATZONS* 


CaCOit PSESENT AFTER ST7CCESSIVE CROPS^ 


Material 

CaCO»- 

equiva- 

lence 

Mesh 

Hartsells fine sandy loam 

Baxter silt loam 

Sudan 

gass 

Sudan 

grass 

Red 

clover 

Sudan 

grass 

Sudan 

grass 

Red 

clover 


Ur.t 


lbs. 



lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Limestone 


Unground§ 


3,600 

2,300 


4,500 

8,600 



-20 


2,500 

2,300 


3,000 

2,300 



-100 





1,400 

900 



-100 





13,000 

10,200 



-100 

30,000 

30,700 



37,100 

26,400 



-100 



02 

Wm 

70,100 

63,900 

Slag 8-349 


Unground 






500 



-20 






200 



-100 






200 



-100 


4,800 



7,700 

7,700 



-100 


BbKO] 

18,600 

22,700 

21,400 

22,100 


wB 

-100 


02 



50,000 

47,500 

Slag S-693 


Unground 





700 




-20 







1 


-100 









-100 

wm 


KAOIC 


7,100 

6,400 



-100 



hTsjoTi^ 


20,000 



mB 

-100 


||M 


02 

45,700 

46,900 

Slag S-795 


Unground 


500 



200 




-20 






200 



-100 





200 

200 



-100 


4,300 

4,100 

■Qmi 

6,800 

6,400 



-100 


16,100 

14,600 


21,400 

20,000 


77,700 

-100 




37,100 

38,000 

43,400 

Wollastonitell 


Unground§ 


700 



900 



























600 

200 









700 




■iii 




900 

500 


* With the upper half of soil. All cultures received KiS 04 and the nonleguzne cultures 
were top-dressed with NHiNOj as needed. 

t Per 2,000,000 pounds of soil. 

t Analyses were made also after two more successive crops and gave results virtually 
the same as those obtained after the red clover had been harvested. 

§ Mechanical make-up corresponded with that of each slag and was made identical to 
that of * * * § **unground^^ slag S-796, 98.7 per cent of which was finer than 10-mesh. 

II Contained 1.0 per cent of CaCOs, for which no correction was made in the analyses of 
the cultures that received wollastonite. 
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In general, the quantities of carbonate derived from the half-depth incorpora¬ 
tions of the lOO-mesh quenched slags at the rates of approximately 10 and 20 tons 
per acre-surface were much the same after initial and final croppings. Although 
the cumulations from the near-40-tan incorporations of lOO-mesh slag did not 
reach the maximum during the growth of the initial crop of Sudan grass, every 
quantity of CaCOs then generated constituted a major fraction of the final 
quantily. Invariably, however, the ultimate cumulation of CaCOe was less than 
the amount residual from the corresponding limestone incorporation. The dis¬ 
parity might be attributed, in part, to pseudoequilibrium between the Ca- 
saturated soil systems and CaCOs-silica-coated grains of slag, the coatings serving 
to protect unchanged nuclei. This attribution is not adequate, however, since, 
as noted, complete conversion of the silicate to carbonate did not obtain when 
pulverized slag was subjected to repetitive digestions in carbonated water, the 
transformed solids being ground during the intervals between digestions. Sub¬ 
jected to such treatment, calcium metasilicate is transformed completely to a 
mixture of CaCOj and hydrated SiO*, whereas Ca-Al-silicate components in 
slags are resistant to hydrolysis and dissolution. 

Again, as in the pilot comparisons of table 3, the heavy incorporations of raw 
wollastonite showed virtually no cumulation of CaCOj, even after the growth of 
three crops and without correction for the 1 per cent carbonate content of the 
mineral silicate. Virtually identical results as to lack of carbonatation of the 
wollastonite were roistered by supplemental analyses made after each harvest of 
two additional crops. 

Effeda of queruMng and of fluoride eonteni upon airbonatcUion of cdUnum siUcate 

materials 

In this experiment, the objectives were to ascertain the effects of quenching and 
of fluoride content upon the rapidity of the silicate-to-carbonate conversion. 
The unquenched slag (S-1083) and the quenched material (S-1084) were portions 
from the same draw of a 1943 slag (tables 1 and 5). A 1-ton portion was air-cooled 
3 days and was crystalline, whereas the quenched portion was “glassy.’’ These 
two slags were incorporated with two soils, in parallel with wollastonite—^raw, air¬ 
cooled fusions, and quenched fusions—and with two experimental sl^, obtained 
by the fusion of500-pound mixtures of lime, quartz, FgOt, and AlgOt, in simulation 
of the furnace riag. One of the experimental slags was made to contain 4.9 per 
cent of caldum fluoride, whereas the other was made without inclusion of that 
compound. AH silicate materials and the limestone were minus lOO-mesh, with 
the exception of the “unground” quenched 1943 slag (S-1084), which was used as 
representative of the standard output. 

Occurrences of CaCOt from the silicate materials and from the limestone were 
determined by the Shaw-Maclntire procedure (13) after each of the flve succes¬ 
sive harvests. It is apparent that tire decomposition of the near-6-ton limestone 
control incorporations occurred chiefly during the growth of the initiud crop, al¬ 
though the indication of subsequ^t decomposition may be significant. Ihe reri- 
dues from the 17.5-ton limestone incorporation were, however, reasonably uni- 
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* In upper half of soil, 
t Per 2,000,CXK) pounds of soil. 

i With the exception of the unground quenched slag S-1084, all materials were lOO-mesh. 

Of mixtures of Appalachian marble and quartz and AlsOs and PeaOi, in simulation of by-product slag. 
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form at the five periods. The small percentages of carbonate shown by the 
periodic analyses of the soils slagged with unground material at the near-6-ton 
rate probably reflect a sustained balance between soil and the CaCOs-coated 
particles of quenched slag. In the companion comparisons with 100-mesh mate¬ 
rials at this rate, however, the cumulations of CaCOa were not sufficient to 
establish distinction in the carbonate conversions. The decidedly greater re¬ 
activity imparted by the quenching is shown by the carbonate cumulations from 
incorporations at the 17.6 ton rate, those from the quenched slag S-1084 being 
greatly beyond those from the parallel incorporations of the air-cooled material. 
This disparity reflects the resistance of the air-cooled crystalline slag to hydrolytic 
disintegration in the soil, in contrast to the readiness with which the ‘'glassy^' 
quenched slag undergoes that disintegration. 

Again, the carbonate content of the soil was not increased by the input of raw 
woUastonite and, in most cases, that content was even less than the amount attrib¬ 
utable to the CaCOs impurity of the mineral. Thus, under the soil conditions 
of a low proportion of water to woUastonite and with relativly low partial pres¬ 
sure of CO 2 , the mineral silicate proved resistant to hydrolysis and carbonatation, 
although, as noted, it undergoes dissolution rapidly when suspended in carbon¬ 
ated water (2,3,8,9). 

In contrast to the inertness of the mineral silicate, both of the laboratory melts 
of woUastonite registered substantial development of carbonate from the heavy- 
rate incorporations. Obviously, the melts had acquired structural characteristics 
distinctive from those of the raw material. Although the air-cooled portion of 
the laboratory melt of the relatively pure woUastonite (S-1027) proved less re¬ 
active than the quenched portion, it was far more reactive than the unquenched 
furnace slag, S-1083. The disparity between the reactivity of the air-cooled 
melt of woUastonite and that of the unquenched slag (S-1083) is too great to be 
accounted for by the deterrent effect of the component impurities of the slag, and 
probably is attributable to difference in content of crystalline silicates. Both of 
the materials were air-cooled, but in different bulks and, hence, at decidedly dif¬ 
ferent rates. The relatively slow cooling of the 1-ton bulk of slag during the 3- 
day interval between draw and grinding was much more conductive to crystal¬ 
linity than was the relatively rapid cooling of the 1-pound laboratory-prepared 
melt. 

As in the case of the near-6-ton incorporation of the quenched by-product 
slags, there was no significant cumulation of carbonate from like incorporations of 
the two experimental quenched slags. When the input of Ca was in excess of 
sorptive capacity of the soU, however, substantial cumulations of CaCOs came 
from both of the experimental slags in both soils. It is evident that the infused 
calcium fluoride accelerated the dissolution of associated silicate content, since 
the cumulations of CaCOs from the fluoride-impregnated slag were virtually 
twice those that developed from the fluoride-free slag. 

Effect of cropping upon the (xerbonatatiori of variotts calcium silicate materials 

The influence of plant growth upon silicate-to-carbonate conversions was not 
included in the foregoing comparisons. It wotdd seem probable that the conver- 
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* With upper half of soil. 

t With the exception of “unground'* (10-mesh) slag, all materials were minus l(X)-mesh. 
i Basis of 2,000,000 pounds of soil, 

§ Contains 1.0 per cent of CaCOi. 

^ Of a mixture of limestone and quartz and A!jeO« and FeaO», in simulation of by-product slag. 
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sion of calcic silicates to CaCOj ■would be affected by variations in plant-growth 
secretions and uptake. The data of tables 6 and 7 show the periodic cumulations 
of carbonate from the 16 separate incorpomtions of silicates in parallel on cropped 
and fallow soils. The 36 imits that comprised the t'wo series in each soil were 
sampled simultaneously after each of the four periods, 62,118,232, and 326 days, 
and analyzed by the method of Shaw and Maclntire (13). 

In every case, cumulation of carbonate from the near-6-ton incorporation of 
rilicate material was a small fraction of the amount residual from the limestone 
control. The successive analyses indicate a progi’ession in slag-derived carbon¬ 
ate content in some of the crop-versus-fallow comparisons, and the reverse 



Pro. 1. Vaei.vnce in the DuoitEE op Carbonataiion op 17.5-ton CaCOa-EQUiVALBN 
Fncokporationb op 100-Mesh Galcivm Silicate M-webials 
IN Cropped and Uncboppbd Soils 
Solid bars represent cropped soils 

tendency in others. Since 12 of the 16 comparisons on each soil show less than 
500 pounds of slag-derived CaCOs as the respective 4-period means, the results are 
not conclusive as to whether carbonatation of the near-6-ton incorporations was 
expedited by root growth. 

The carbonate cumulations from the 17.6-ton incorporations of the ground 
slags, the fused wollastonite, and the experim^tal slags, were increased some¬ 
what by the cropping of Hartsells fine sandy loam. This ivas true also of 13 of the 
24 periodic comparisons on Fullerton silt loam, and held likewise for five of the 
six comparisons as to final occurrences of CaCOj. 

In the 32 comparisons for the 17.5-ton rate on each of the sods, the cumulations 
of carbonate from the quenched materials were greater than those from the un- 
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quenched materials. The inclusion of CaFs in the experimental slag proved 
accelerative to carbonatation under both cropping and fallow in both soils and at 
every period. 

The means of the 4-period occurrences of carbonate from the 17.5-ton incor¬ 
porations are graphed in figure 1 to give an overall picture of the disparities be¬ 
tween the conversions of the distinctive silicate materials in both soils, under 
fallow and imder cropping. 

Supplemented by related results from uncropped potted soils that were sub¬ 
jected to parallel aerations with normal air and with COc-free atmosphere, these 
findings indicate that the CO 2 generated by soil organisms is chiefly responsible 
for the enhancements in the carbonate content of soils in which the readily 
hydrotyzable quenched calcium silicate slags are incorporated at rates that admit 
of residues of CaCOa from corresponding incorporations of limestone. 

Explanatory observations as to variance in degree of carbonatation of calcium silicate 

materials 

In considering the distinctive behavior of the several silicate materials in the 
soil, it is necessary to recognize the elementary fact that all of the calcic silicates 
tend to undergo hydrolysis, the progress of which is governed by the rapidity of 
the reaction between the generated hydroxide and the acidic soil components, 
including CO 2 . The hydrol 3 rtic reaction is reversible, however, colloidal silica 
being reactive with solute Ca(OH )2 (12), as well as with Mg(OH )2 additions in the 
soil (6). When an incorporation of slag is inadequate to satisfy the capacity of 
a soil to sorb calcium, a major portion of the slag-derived hydroxide apparently 
reacts directly with contiguous acidoids, although a minor portion may react with 
CO 2 and form occasioiral specks of carbonate. Any such specks probably would 
be of temporary duration, since they would be subject to translocation mechani¬ 
cally and in the dissolved forms indicated by the last two equations. The fate of 
the incorporated silicates of calcium hi the unleached potted soils may be ae- 
cormted for chiefly by transitions indicated by the fir-st four of the following five 
equatioirs: 

CaSiOs + water —»Ca(OH )2 + Si02*»H20 

Ca(OH )2 H 2 -complex —>■ Ca-complex -|- 2 H 2 O 
\ 

Ca(OH )2 + CO 2 -»CaCOs + H 2 O 

Ca(OH)2 (or CaCO,) + 2HNO3 Ca(NO,)2 + 2H2O (or CO.) 

Ca(OH )2 + 2 CO 2 + water CaH2(C02)2 + H 2 O 

Because of the acidoid fixation of the derivative hydroxide, eirhancement of the 
carborrate content of a moderately slaved soil will be so limited and variable that 
the progress of the dirintegration of the slag would not be revealed by sequential 
determinatimrs of fixed CO 2 . Hence, to determine diflerrences in the speed and 
extent of carb(matation of incorporated silicates, it is essential to introduce the 
silicate materials at rates that provide calcium beyond the fixation capacity of 
the soil. 
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In meeting the foregoing requirement, however, unforseen variables arise be¬ 
cause of the inherent characteiistics of the different calcic materials. The 
accounting for the unsorbed fraction of the Ca of the heavy incorporations of 
quenched slag in unleached soil does not rest solely with the formation of CaCO* 
and other biochemical end-products. On the basis of periodic determinations on 
the pH of the potted soils and unpublished Isrsimeter findings over a 5-year period, 
it was evident that heavy incorporations of ground quenched slag induced im¬ 
mediate chemical and biochemical phenomena aiTnilar to those induced by com¬ 
parable incorporations of burnt lime and hydrated lime. Reactions other than 
those indicated by the equations may generate certain distinctive temporary 
combinations that embrace oxides of A1 and Fe. During the progressive disinte¬ 
grations of the heavy incorporations of riag, the pH in the soil system is at the 
hi^ level conducive to the development of the tricaldum aluminates and 
ferrates and their respective ternary sequences, 3 Ca 0 -Ala 0 s* 3 CaS 04 - 33 Hs 0 and 
3 Ca 0 -Fi 03 ‘ 3 CaS 04 ‘«H 20 , which develop when hydrated oxides of aluminum 
and iron are suspended in an aqueous system alkaJinized by Ca(OH )2 and con¬ 
taining CaS 04 (4, 5, 7). Hence, so long as requisite alkalinity and concomitant 
paucity of COa prevail in heavily slaved moist soil systems, the Ca of such gen¬ 
erated ternary compounds will not rmdmrgo integration to the carbonate form. 
When the generated hydroxide is diminished throu^ sorption by the soil or by 
carbonatation, and in the absence of an excess of solute CaS 04 , the exposed 
imstable ternary solids undergo disintegration and yield component CaCOs, AI 2 O 4 , 
and CaS 04 . On the other hand, no equivalent quantity of CaCO» will come soon 
from a slag’s content of gehlenite, or other strcHigly resistant Ca-Al-SiO* compo- 
n^ts, although the resistant combinations may undergo carbonatation ulti¬ 
mately. Hence, althou^ progression m the CaCOt content of soils slagged 
beyond their capacity to sorb Ca wfll serve to demonstrate the activity of a 
^ven slag, such progression is not the sole index as to the disintegration of the 
excess of the incorporated slag over a given period. 

SmiUABT AND CONCLUSIONS 

The relatively new type of “glassy” caldum silicate slag that comes from 
electric phosphate-reduction furnaces is being used extensively in lieu of lime¬ 
stone. Its reactivity in soils, in contradistinction to the stabiliy of crystalline 
dlicate of calcium, is reported in this paper. 

Virtually all of the Ca of a 6-ton incorporation of quenched slag was sorbed 
by a MontevaRo silt loam, without appredable cumulation of CaCOa during the 
growth of nine successive crops. With increase in rate and with decrease in parti¬ 
cle size, substantial cumulations of carbonate came from heavier incorporations 
and from the fines of quenched slag; but, invariably, the cumulations were less 
than the residues of limestone in the controls. 

At a 39-ton rate, neither woUastonite nor its calcines underwent conversion to 
carbonate in cropped Hartsells fine sandy loam, whweas corresponding incor¬ 
poration of quenched slag re^stered a 15-ton gain in CaCOs. 

Substantial and proportional cumulations of CaCOs came from three quenched 
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slags, under three crops, in two soils that were slagged at rates beyond sorptive 
capacity, the carbonatation having occurred chiefly during the growth of the 
initial crop, whereas no increase in carbonate content came from the parallel 
incorporations of woUastonite. 

The cumulations of CaCOs from quenched ‘‘glassy” slag were far more ex¬ 
tensive than those from its unquenched crystalline companion slag, under five 
successive crops m each of two soils. A similar disparity in carbonate cumula¬ 
tions was registered by the quenched and unquenched portions of a laboratory 
melt of woUastonite. 

Carbonate cumulations from mcorporations of a quenched experimental slag 
that contained calcium fluoride (Ca 0 -Al 208 -I' 208 -Si 02 -CaFa) were twice as great 
as the cumulations from companion incorporations of a slag devoid of that 
fluoride. 

Accelerated carbonatation of the quenched slags and quenched melts of 
woUastonite may have been induced by croppmg; in the case of the less active 
xmquenched silicate materials, however, the accelerative effect was substantial 
and conclxisive. 

The processes responsible for the sUicate transitions are discussed, in accounting 
for the disparate reactivities of the “glassy” and crystalline forms in the soils. 

When the foregoing observations are integrated with the results obtained when 
slagged soils were aerated with normal air and with C 02 “free atmosphere, it ap¬ 
pears that the CO 2 of the carbonate cumulations in the slagged soils is attrib¬ 
utable to bacterial activations in the soil, rather than to influent atmosphere. 
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In a previous paper in this series Mattson and Wiklander (10) were able to 
account for the amphoteric reactions of soils: for the intersections of the titra¬ 
tion curves obtained in various salt solutions and for the relative position of the 
equi-ionic points and the point of exchange neutrality, on the basis of the valence 
effect in the Donnan equilibrium. Later Mattson (12), esqperimenting with a 
common bath sponge, could show that the exchange between monovalent, di¬ 
valent, and trivalent cations, resulting from a dilution of the system, is qualita¬ 
tively as required for ideal Donnan systems. 

This work was based on the theoretical relationship between the valence of the 
ions and their distribution in a Donnan S 3 ^em at different dilutions of the 
‘‘outside” solution. But the distribution of ions of different valence in a Don¬ 
nan system must be governed by the relative dilution of the outside solution, and 
depends therefore on the concentration of the “inside” solution as well. 

This recognition, together with a little reflection, leads to the following de¬ 
ductions: 

1. Soils having a low cation-exchange capacity, that is, soils which are weak acidoids, 
such as red earths and laterites, should, other things being equal, contain a higher propor¬ 
tion of exchangeable monovalent cations (Na and K as compared to Ca and Mg) than soils 
having a high exchange capacity. The former soils possess a lower micellar-ion concentra¬ 
tion (a more dilute inside solution) and should adsorb the monovalent ions relatively better 
than the latter. 

2. The more unsaturated a soil, the greater should be the proportion of exchangeable 
monovalent cations. The undissociated acidoid does not participate in the Donnan equi¬ 
librium. A highly unsaturated soil has, therefore, a greatly reduced micellar-ion concen¬ 
tration and should adsorb the monovalent cations relatively better than the saturated soils. 

3. Among the leached soils the proportion of alkali cations should therefore be greatest 
in the highly unsaturated soils possessing weak acidoid properties, whereas the proportion 
of the alkaline earth cations should be greatest in the slightly leached, saturated soils pos¬ 
sessing a high exchange capacity. 

The present paper deals with a theoretical discussion and experimental evi¬ 
dence in support of these deductions. 

DONNAN EQUILIBEIA 

The equilibrium distribution of monovalent ions, for example those of KCl, 
between the “inside” and the “outside” solution of a Donnan system containing 
a negative colloid (an acidoid) may be expressed by the equation 

osci-Xk = yci(yK. + 2!k) (-A) 

3XS 
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where x = the activity of the anions and cations of the free salt in the outside 
solution, y = their activity in the inside solution, and z = the activity of the 
cations in combination mth the acidoid. 

For the CaCU the distribution would be 

®*ci-®c! 8 = y*oi(j/o» + 2c«) (B) 

This is the principle of a constant-ion activity product which we postulate as 
a thermodsmamic necessity. 

The relative activities of the iooa in the inside mid outside solutions may, for 
our purpose, be formulated as follows: • 

aka _ yH + Zb ^ Vk + _ Vyca + go« 

ya xa *k Vxa 

If the activity coefficients of the ions were the same in both phases, as in an 
ideal ^stem, the equation would express the relative concentrations as well. 
But the relationship is apparently never so simple in the soil, for it is a common 
eiqperience that the displacing power of the cations in equal concentrations is 
always, for the monovalent 

K+ > Na+ 

and for the divalent 

Ca++ > Mg«- 

This would mean that in the inside solution the order of activity of the sin^e 
ions is the reverse: 

Na+ > K+ and MgH- > Ca-H-, 

which is the same as the order of hydration. 

The less hydrated an ion the doser it will get to the surface ions and the 
greater, therefore, will be its polarizing effect on the surface ions. 

The interionic attraction between the anions on the surface and the cations 
in the ionic atmosphere must, therefore, be assumed to suppress the activity 
coeffident of the K ions more than that of the Na, and of the Ca more than that 
of the Mg ions. In accordance with the concept of Bjerrum we must conclude 
that the degree of association is greater for K than for Na ions and, again, greater 
for Ca than for Mg ions. This condudon is supported by the electrokinetic 
and coEoidal behavior of sols and gels saturated with these ions. 

The K and Ca ions reduce the charge and the stability of the sols and the swell¬ 
ing of the gds more powerfully than do the Na and Mg ions respectively. 

The H ions are usually looked upon as being only slightly dissociated by the 
solid surface, that is, the soil addoids are assumed to be like weak adds. Since 
the mystal lattice is made up of ions, not molecules, and since the surface layer 
of ions in the lattice must possess a residual ohaige and, therefore, a certain 
activity, the word “undissodated” loses some of its old significance. Whether a 
"‘slightly dissociated” compoimd is formed or whether the exchangeable ion be- 
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comes “h^y associated” with the ions on the surface, the effect will be the 
same: a low activity of that ion in the inside solution and a strong displacing 
power, all in agreement with the Donnan equation. 

An ion may enter as a constituent part of a ciystal lattice and thus suffer a 
great suppression of its activity. This tendency appears to be especially great 
for the Mg and K ions which generally occur largely as nonexchangeable ions in 
the secondary clay minerals (8). 

The quantitative relationship between concentration and activity in the col¬ 
loidal phase in a real Donnan system is still very obscure. In a recent analysis 
of the problem Davis (3) examined the ion distribution in a Na-bentonite system. 
His results are in line with the early findings of Mattson (9), who reported the 
apparent dissociation of Na-bentonite to be low’est in the most dilute solutions 
of NaCl. Davis calculated the activity coefficient of NaCl in the suspension 
and foimd it to be lowest in the most dilute solutions of the salt. In concentrated 
solutions the relative suppression of the activity coefficient in the suspension was 
very moderate. The conclusion would seem to be that the higher the charge of 
the particles, the more powerful the interionic attraction and the lower, there¬ 
fore, the activity coefficient of the ions. 

The soil might diverge considerably from an ideal Donnan system, but for the 
common ions, and within certain limits of their concentration, the divergence 
may be assumed to be regular and orderly. We would therefore not expect the 
valence effect, which is very great, to be eclipsed by a divergence between con¬ 
centration and activity, except in cases of specific affinity between ion and col¬ 
loid. A quantitative application of the Donnan equilibrium to the sou is not 
now realizable, but if we can apply the theory semiquantitatively, in terms of 
concentration, there is much to be gained for soil science. Let us now see what 
the implications are. 

From the square-root relationship in equation (C) it follows that a relatively 
concentrated micellar solution or a relatively dilute outside solution would favor 
the adsoiption of divalent cations and increase their relative displacing power, 
whereas a relatively dilute micellar solution or a relatively concentrated outside 
solution would favor the adsorption of monovalent cations and increase their 
relative displacing power. 

This means, first, that a soil having a low micellar-ion concentration (a low 
and diffuse acidoid content) must contain a hi^er proportion of exchangeable 
monovalent cations than a soil having a high micellar-ion concentration (a high 
and dense acidoid content), when the tw'o soils are in equilibrium with the same 
solution, and second, that one and the same soil must contain a hi^er proportion 
of exchangeable monovalent cations when, in equilibrium with an acid solution, 
it is only slightly saturated with metal cations than w'hen, in equilibrium with 
a neutral solution of otherwise identical composition, it is saturated with metal 
cations and possesses a high micellar-ion concentration. 

When the outside ion activity approaches that of the micellar solution, that is, 
when the quotients in equations (C) approadi unity, the valence effect wiU 
vanish and the displacing power of monovalent and divalent cations will be 
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about equal. This coudition wfll be attained at an outside activity which is 
lower, the lower the micellar-ion activity. The word “concentrated” becomes 
here a relative term, for a solution which is concentrated with respect to a soil 
having a low micellar-ion concentration may be relatively dilute with respect 
to a soil which possesses a concentrated micellar solution. 

The theoretical distribution of ions in an ideal Donnan ssrstem is shown in 
table 162 for various values of j/m+ in terms of Za*. From the distribution ratios 
of the monovalent, and divalent ions the percentage composition in the inside 
solution has been calculated for the case Xu* = Xit**. The method of calcula¬ 
tion is the following. 

From equation (.<4)^ it follows that 

tfti* + Zu* _ + zm*) _ i/ y^* ~i~ sc i/i ^ (J5) 

Xii* yor yw- r yn* r Va* 


TABLE 162 

Theoretical, relative distribution of monovalent and divalent cations in an ideal Donnan system 


when:)^+- 

*MVioooo 

*M+/1000 

*MV100 

*M+/10 

*M+ 


VW + *M+ 

»M+ 

100.005 

31.639 

10.050 

3.317 

1.414 

1.050 

»M+++*M++ 

*M-H- 

10001.00 

1001.00 

101.00 * 

11.00 

2.00 

1.10 

When = *M++ 

J'M+ + ®M+ “ 

0.99 

3.06 

9.06 

23.15 

41.42 

48.78 

j/m:++ + *M++ “ 

99.01 

96.94 

90.95 

76.85 

58.58 

51,22 


By substituting the values in the top row in table 162 for ZM*/yii* in the last 
e^ipression, we get the corresponding distribution of the monovalent ions shown 
in the second row of the table. 

From equations (C) and (D) 

V yu** + gM** ^ Vv* + gM* ^ . A , ^ fj^\ 

r **' ya* 

Hence 


ygn- 4 * Zjs** 
Xu** 


= l-f^ 
yu* 


(F) 


We thus get the corresponding distribution of the divalent ions shown in the 
third row of the table. 


* Sinoe xu ” *01 and vk ~ yol, equation (A) may be written a* — i/(y + *), from^riiich 

we get ILtf B. -m, "A y fy + i) Ijj 

X y y 
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The pei^tage composition of the inside solution in equilibrium with an out¬ 
side solution in which xtt* => Xu** is shown in the last two rows of the table. 
The relationships are shown graphically in figure 119. 

The calculations show, first, that in dilute solutions, in which y is gTngll com¬ 
pared to z, the displacing power of the divalent ions should be much greater t.v>a.n 
that of the monovalent ions, whereas in concentrated solutions, in which y is 
relatively large, the displacing power of the monovalent ions should approach 
that of the divalent, and %cond, that the relative displacing power of the mon¬ 
ovalent ions at a given concentration should inciease writh a decrease in the 
value of z. 



M.g. KOH/iOO ptn. 


Fio. 118. Titbation bt KOH, in N KCl Solution, of Elbcteodialtzbd 
Bbntonite, Kaolin, and Latbbitb 

BXFBBIMEMTAL 

The materials used include a Wyoming bentonite (“volclay”), a commercial 
sample of kaolin, and the Las Mesas lateiite (horizon II = 13-^ inches) from 
Puerto Bico, described by Mattson and Wiklander. Figure 118 shows the 
titration curves of the electrodialyzed materials. 

The bentimite, which contained CaS 04 , was first washed for several weeks 
wdth 0.05 N HCl and water by decantation in a glass cylinder of 40-liter capacity. 
It was then electrodialyzed for over 2 weeks, at the end of which it was free from 
Ca and SO 4 ions. The kaolin and laterite were electrodialyzed directly. 

Titration with KOH in N KCl solution ^owed the base-binding capacities 
at pH 7 to be about 3.5, 7.5, and 90 m.e. per 100 gm. for kaolin, laterite, and 
bentonite respectively. [At pH 6 the capadly was 3 m.e. per 100 gm. for both 
kaolin and laterite (cf. fig. 118).] We have, therefore, good reason to assume 
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that, at the same base status, the micellar-ion concentration (a) will be a good 
deal lower in kaolin and laterite than in bentonite. (A high 2 concentration 
might be associated with a low exchange capacity when an acidoid having a high 
capacity is diluted by an admixture of chemically indifferent paitiicles.) 

The ejqperiment was conducted as shoTO in table 163. The NH* and Ca ions 
were added in equivalent proportions. By using a minimum amount of ad¬ 
sorbent (2 gm. bentonite and 40 gm. kaolin and laterite) and increasing the 

TABLE 163 

Adsorpiion of NEt and Ca ions by electrodialyzed bentonite, kaolin, and laterite from solution 
containing equivaleni quantities of NH 4 CI and CaCU 
Bentonite = 2 gm., kaolin = 40 gm., laterite = 40 gm. Each system received 1 m.e. NH 4 OH 

and 1 m.e. Ca(OH)s 





EXeSANGEABIX 

EXCEANGEABIJS 

EXCHANGEABLE 




NH4 

Ca 

NH4 + Ca 

Ca 






NHi 



N 

m.e./100 gm. 

m.e./100 gm. 

m.e./200 gm. 


A: Exchangeable NH 4 and Ca after washing out the chlorides 


Bentonite. 

40.0 

0.001 

3.53 

74.30 

77.83 

21.1 


40.0 

0.01 

6.29 

68.91 

75.20 

10.9 [8.4]* 


4.0 

0.1 

15.59 

60.55 

76.14 

3.9 [2.3] 


0.4 

1.0 

40.60 

55.39 

95.99 

1.4 

Kaolin ... 

40.0 

0.001 

0.36 

2.84 

3.20 

8.0 


40.0 

0.01 

0.57 

2.18 

2.75 ! 

3.9 


4.0 

0.1 

1.02 

2.14 

3.16 

2.1 


0.4 

1.0 

1.30 

2.65 

3.95 

2,0 

Laterite .., 

40.0 

0.001 i 

0.29 

1.79 

2.08 

6.2 


40.0 

0.01 

0.41 

1.34 

1.75 

3.3 [3.3] 


4.0 

0.1 

0.45 

1.41 

1.86 

3.2 [1.6] 


0.4 1 

1.0 

0.38 

1.28 

1.66 

3.4 


B: Exchangeable NH4 and Ca without washing (chlorides subtracted) 


Bentonite . 

10.0 

0.01 

7.83 

65.97 

73.80 

8.4 


1.0 

0.1 

26,06 

59.25 

85.31 

2.3 

Laterite.... 

10.0 

0.01 

0.38 

1.26 

1.64 

3.3 


1.0 

0.1 

0,71 

1.16 

1.87 

1.6 


* Bracketed figures, exchangeable NH 4 and Ca without washing (chlorides subtracted). 

volumes up to 40 liters we could go down to a concentration of NH*C1 + CaCU 
0.001 N without seriously changing the origkial 1:1 proportion of the salts 
by the exchange reaction. 

The addition of 1 m.e. NEUOH and 1 m.e. Ca(OH)z to the solutions (before 
the adsorbents were added) brou^t the pH of the systems to between 6.02 
Oiaterite) and 6B1 (bentonite). 

The S 3 ^tems oontdning 40 liters were kept in ^ass cylinders and were agitated 
for 30 hours by a current of outdoor air. The other systems were Hhalcpn in the 
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machine for 30 hours in closed containers. The suspensions were then allowed 
to settle, after which the supernatant solution was decanted and the sediments 
were transferred to filter funnels and washed free of chlorides. The adsorbed 
NBU and Ca ions were then replaced ith a 0.05 N HCl solution and determined 
in the usual manner. The results are shown in table 163 A. 

It wns realized that this method of washing the samples free of chlorides 
is wTong in principle. For if the soil is a Donnan system, as we had every reason 
to believe from our previous work, then the progressive dilution during the 
washing w ould cause the Ca ions of the free salt to displace some of the adsorbed 
NBU ions. This effect would be greater the more concentrated the system and 
can be neglected only in the most dilute S 3 ^em, in w^hich the amount of chloride 
in the drained samples would be very small (a few’ cubic centimeters 0.001 N). 
But since this is the method most commonly used, wn desired to try it and com¬ 
pare the result with that of a more accurate method. 

It is to be noted in table 163 A that the large (40 gm.) samples of kaolin and 
laterite, which imbibed the greatest amount of salt solution, show evidence of 
the aforementioned effect, in that the Ca/NH 4 ratios do not continue to decrease 
in the concentrated systems. The washing has obviously led to the readjust¬ 
ment demanded by the Donnan distribution. 

To determine exactly the equilibrium composition of the exchangeable cations 
is virtually impossible. To replace the ions directly, without washing, with 
dilute HNOs and then detennine the Cl ions in an aliquot of the filtrate, and sub¬ 
tract these as free chloride, is perhaps the first method w’hich might suggest it¬ 
self. But laterite and kaolin adsorb Cl ions even at relatively high pH. To 
consider the Cl ions as free chlorides would, in such cases, yield too low values 
for the exchangeable cations. 

The results given in table 163 B were obtained as follows: The funnel con¬ 
taining the drained sample was weighed, the ions w’^ere displaced with 0.05 N 
HCl, and the funnel with its contents w’as dried at 105®C. and again weighed. 
From the loss in w’^eight and from the analysis of a weighed aliquot of the super¬ 
natant liquid the free salts present in the moist samples were estimated and cor¬ 
rected for. Smce the supernatant solution must contain more free salt than the 
solution in the moist sample (x > y) this correction must yield somewhat lowr 
values for the exchangeable cations, but, up to a concentration of 0.1 iV, the 
ratios Ca/NH 4 should not be seriously affected. 

It is obvious that, by the B method, the Ca/NH 4 ratio in the laterite decreases 
from 3.3 to 1.6 as the salt concentration increases from 0.01 to 0.1 N. The B 
ratios for bentonite show a decrease in both concentrations. AD. of this indi¬ 
cates that the w^ashing (in A) has led to a replacement of NH 4 by Ca. 

In Figure 119 is plotted the percentage composition (m.e. NH4 -f- Ca = 100) 
of the exchangeable cations in bentonite and laterite against the logarithm of 
the sum of the (initial) concentration of the NH 4 and Ca ions in the solution as 
given in table 163 B and for 0.001 N in table 163 A, 

The experiment establishes the fact that the relative displacing power of the 
monovalent ions, which is very low in dilute solutions, increases rapidly with 
increasing concentration, and further, that at a given salt concentration, the 
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monovalent ions are adsorved relatively much better by kaolin and laterite, 
which possess a lower exchange capacity and presumably a lower micellar-ion 
activity, than by bentonite, which has a high capacity and which must possess 



M ccnc. hi in moluiion 

Fig. 119. Peecbntage op Monovalent and Divalent Ions in the ** Inside** Solution 
OP AN Ideal Donnan System at Dippekbnt y Values, and the Percentage op Ex- 
CANGBABLB NH4 AND Ca I0N8 IN SOILS WITH HiGH (BbNTONITE) AND WITH LoW (LaTERITB) 
Exchange Capacity at Different Salt Concentrations 

Compare tables 162 and 163 


TABLE 164 

AdBor^tioTL of NH 4 and Ca ions by electrodialyzed bentonite, at various degrees of base satura-' 
tionjrom solutions containing equivalent quantities 0/NH4CI and CaCl* 


NH4CI and CaCU concentration each » 0.005 N ; volume = 10 liters 


BSH- 

TONXTE 

BASS OB ACID ADOSD 

pH 

EXCHABOB- 

ABLS 

NH4 

BXCHANOE- 

ABLS 

Ca 

EXCSANGB- 

ABIE 

Nm-hCa 1 

Ca 

NHi 

gm . 

4».e. 


m ,€ jl 00 gtn . 

m . e ,/ lQ 0 gm . 

m , e . fl 00 stn . 


2 

1.0 NHiOH-t-l.O Ca(OH)j 

6,81 

7.83 

65.97 

73.80 

8.4 

6 

I. 25 NH 4 OH + 1.25Ca(OH)2 

4.75 

6.71 

53.65 

60.36 

7.9 

5 

None 

3.80 

5.91 

45.10 

51.01 

7.5 

5 

10 HCl 

3,00 

4.86 

32.80 

37.66 

6.7 

5 

100 HCl 

2,05 

4.17 

24.10 

28.27 

5.9 

5 

300 HCl 

1.51 

4.84 

19.82 

24.66 

4.1 

5 

1000 HCl 

1.10 

4.78 

i 10.79 

1 

15.57 

2.3 


a high micellar-ion activity, aJl as demanded by the ‘'mass law” for Donnan 
systems (compare the theoretical curve in figure 119). 

We shall now see how this law operates in a series of systems cftTitoining the 
same adsorbent (bentonite) but in which the micellar-ion concentration is pro- 
gr^vdy decreased by a gradual substitution of the cations by H ions. 

Table 164 gives the results obtained by Hie method of subtracting the 
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(as in table 163 B). The Ca/NH 4 ratios decrease from 8.4 to 2.3 as the base 
saturation is reduced from 73.8 to 16.6 m.e. per 100 gm. The first and the last 
ratios in the table represent the average of duplicate analyses which showed a 
good agreement. 

The results in table 164 are, however, not so satisfactory as might be desired. 
It does not seem probable that the exchangeable NH 4 should remain virtually 
constant over the entire range of pH from 3.0 to 1 . 1 . The method is apparently 
not sufficiently accurate for small amounts of ions. It is very difficult to leach 
5 gm. of the very voluminous and impervious bentonite gel, the process sometimes 
requiring several weeks. Though the trend in the Ca/NH* ratios leaves no doubt 
that our prediction—that the proportion of the monovalent cations in the ex¬ 
change complex should increase with decreasing saturation—^is fulfilled, we were 
not satisfied with the results and decided to try a third method. For this work 
a new batch of purified bentonite had to be prepared. 

TABLE 165 

Adsorption of NH 4 and Ca ions hy electrodialyzed bentonite, at various degrees of base satura¬ 
tion, from approximately 0.01 N solutions of NH4CI and CaCli 
5 gm. bentonite in 200 cc. solution 


Nine* 

BSK 

CHEMICALS ADDED 

pH 

EQUILIBRIUM 

CONGEMTRATION 

EX¬ 

CHANGE- 

ABLE 

NH4 

EX¬ 

CHANGE¬ 

ABLE 

Ca 

EX- 

CHANOS- 

ABLB 

NH4 + 
Ca 

Ca 

NH4 

NH4OH 

Ca 

(OH)* 

HCl 

NH4CI 

CaCI* 

NHl 

Ca 



m.e. 


m.«. 

m.e. 


N 

N 














im. 

gm. 

gm. 


1 

.636 

3.221 




4.94 



10.62 

64.26 

74.78 

6.1 

2 

.206 



2,174 

2.814 

2.51 

.01017 

,01031 

6.92 

gUJCHJ 

37.32 

4.4 

3 






2.19 

.00997 

.00938 

6.32 

26.68 

33.00 

4.2 

4 




2.246 

2.468 

1.08 

.00996 

.00963 

6.12 


15.96 

2.1 


The method, the results of which are ^ven in table 165, consists in shaking 
5 gm. of bentonite for 3 da 3 rs with 200 cc. of solution and, by means of trials and 
adjustments, working toward an equilibrium concentration of approximately 
0.01 N with respect to both NH 4 and Ca ions. After equilibrium, the suspension 
is filtered and the filtrate, which contains a suitable amount of NH 4 and Ca ions, 
is analyzed. There is here no leaching, the sediment on the filter being dis¬ 
carded. The accuracy of the analysis was increased by preparing a large volume 
(500 cc.) of the original solution. From this solution 200 cc. was measured out 
for the bentonite equilibrium and the remainder was used for a determination 
of the NHt and Ca concentration in the original solution. After each experi- 
m^t a new solution was made up in which the defidendes were compensated. 
This entails a good deal of analsrtical work but the method is otherwise very 
ample. 

It diould be added ibat 5 gm. of the bentonite when diaken with 200 cc. 0.1 N 
ECU yielded at most a trace of Ca. 

After three trials and adjustments the results shown in table 165 were ob- 
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tamed. The equilibrium concentration in numbers 3 and 4 is still a little too 
low with respect to the Ca ions, but for the second time the purified bentonite 
had been used up, and the e3q)eriment was discontinued. 

The Ca/NHi ratios decrease from 6.1 to 2.1 as the base saturation is reduced 
from 74.78 to 16.96 m.e. per 100 gm. While the exchangeable Ca ions decrease 
from 64.26 to 10.84 m.e. per 100 gm. the NBU ions decrease only from 10.52 to 
5.12 m.e. The experiment thus confirms our theoretical conclusions. 

APPLICATION TO SOIL CONDITIONS 

It has been shown that a dilution of the “outside” solution (containing mon¬ 
ovalent and divalent cations) leads to a replacement of monovalent by divalent 
cations and an increase in the proportion of the latter in the exchange complex, 
whereas a “dilution” of the “inside” or micellar solution (brought about by lower¬ 
ing the base saturation) has the opposite effect and leads to an increase in the 
proportion of monovalent ions in the exchange complex. 

Thus if a saturated soil is leached with an acid solution whose concentration 
of metal cations is equal to that of the solution originally in equilibrium with the 
soil, relatively more divalent than monovalent cations will be removed from the 
soil. The ratio M++/M+ in the exchange complex will decrease as the solution 
becomes more acid. If, for example, bentonite saturated with 10.52 m.e. NH 4 
and 64.26 m.e. Ca per 100 gm. (system 1, table 165) is leached with a solution 
which is a little over 0.1 N (0.1 N plus exchange acidity in system 4, table 165) 
with respect to HCl, 0.00996 N NH 4 CI, and 0.00963 N CaClj, the bentonite 
eventually will contain 5.12 m.e. NH« and 10.84 m.e. Ca in the exchangeable 
form. The leaching will have resulted in a loss of 83.13 per cent of the exchange¬ 
able Ca and only 51.34 per cent of the exchangeable NH*. The acid leaching 
will, other things being equal, result in an increase in the M++/M+ ratio of ex¬ 
changeable ions. 

But in nature the other things do not remain equal. The soil solution may 
become more dilute or it may become more concentrated. In the former case, 
the M++/M+ ratio of the exchangeable cations must increase whereas in the 
latter case it must decrease (see table 163). If, for example, water is added to 
i^ystem 1 in table 166 the outade solution will be diluted, with the result that 
Ca ions will di^lace some of the exchangeable NH 4 ions. If, on the other hand, 
an acid is added to the system, both NH 4 and Ca ions will be displaced by H 
ions and their concentration in the outside solution will increase whereas their 
concentration in the micellar solution will decrease. As a result, relatively 
more Ca than NH* will be displaced by the H ions. 

Leaching tends to dilute the soil solution. But leadbdng is, under natural 
conditions, accompanied by an increase in acidity, and an increase in free acidity 
must result in a lowering of the quotient ys + Zn/x^- This would mean that 
the dilution of the micellar solution proceeds rdatively faster than the dilution 
of the outside solution. We would therefore expect base-unsaturated soils to 
possess a hi^er proportion of exchangeable monovalent ions than saturated 
soils. This proportion should, at a ^ven base status, be higher the more mod^- 
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ate the leaching, that is, the less dilute the soil solution. At a given acidity it 
ought to be higher, in general, the higher the isoelectric point, that is, the we^er 
the acidoid of the soil complex. 

From the point of view of Donnan equilibria soils might be divided into three 
major groups: 

1. Supersaturated, saline soils which possess a high concentration of monovalent cations 
but, because of the low solubility of CaS 04 , CaCOa, and MgCOs, a relatively low concentra¬ 
tion of divalent cations in the soil solution. These soils are known to contain a high propor¬ 
tion of exchangeable K and Na ions. When such soils are subjected to leaching there will 
be a displacement of monovalent by divalent cations (dilution effect). The extent of this 
displacement will depend upon the presence or absence of undissolved CaS 04 and CaCOa. 
In their presence the displacement will proceed very far because the greater the dilution of 
the soil solution the greater will be the relative displacing power of the divalent ions (the 
concentration of which will be virtually unaffected by the leaching as long as the undissolved 
reserve lasts). In the absence of the slightly soluble alkaline earth salts the leaching must 
lead to the formation of solonetz and solodi soils. 

2. Saturated, slightly leached soils such as the chernozem. In these soils, in which there 
is no accumulation of the highly soluble alkali salts, the displacement of the monovalent by 
the divalent cations must proceed further than in any other soil group. The Ca + Mg/K -4- 
Na ratio attains here a maximum, which should be higher the higher the exchange capacity 
of the soil. If such soils are leached (degraded), resulting in a displacement of the metal 
cations by H ions, the divalent cations will be displaced at a higher rate than the monova¬ 
lent, and the Ca + Mg/K + Na ratio will decrease with the progressive decrease in satura¬ 
tion, leading ultimately to the formation of the next group of soils. 

3. Unsaturated, strongly leached soils such as the podzols, red earths, and laterites. 
The Ca 4* Mg/K + Na ratio will approach a minimum and should, at a given pH, be lower 
the weaker the acidoid. It should therefore be lower in the mineral soil than in the humus 
layer, and among mineral soils it should be lower the higher the isoelectric point of the ex¬ 
change complex. 

Evidence in support of these deductions is not lacking. Thus the equivalent 
ratios of exchangeable Ca + Mg/K + Na calculated from the data of Hissink 
(4) and of Kelley and Brown (6) have the following values: 


25 Dutch clay soils. 11.6 

7 Neutral soils (some alkaline), California. 7.3 

5 Acid soils from different parts of the United States. 3.3 


The Dutch soils contained an average of 38.3 m.e., the neutral soils 30.3 m.e., 
and the acid soils 3.9 m.e. exchangeable bases per 100 gm. Obviously, the highly 
unsaturated acid soils show a much higher proportion of monovalent cations. 

Joffe (6) cites Tyurin’s data on a chernozem showing a Ca + Mg/K + Na 
ratio of 81.8 in the 2-14-cm. layer and of 71.1 in the 20-35-cm. layer. Joffe 
also gives the composition of the exchangeable bases in some Hungarian bad 
alkali soils (after Sigmond), which yield Ca + Mg/K + Na ratios as low as 0.37, 
Thus a high salt concentration or a low base saturation is found to be asso¬ 
ciated with low Ca + Mg/K -t- Na ratios of exchangeable bases, whereas the 
saturated but slightly leached chernozem yields high ratios, all in qualitative 
agreement with the Donnan equilibrium. 

Further evidence is found in the systematic work of Albrecht (1), who studied 







Fio. 120. A, THE pH; B, the DiSTsiBunoNT of Exchangeable Ca (in m.e. peb 100 gm. 
Soil); and C, the Ca/K Ratios op Exchangeable Ions in the Undbn Htdeo- 
LOGic Podzol Profile Series 
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four loessial profiles of silt loam in different locations (from Iowa to Mississippi) 
extending through rainfall increase from 27 to 55 inches, and a temperature in- 
crease from 8.72 to 17.66°C. Arranged in the order of increasing degree of de¬ 
velopment of the soils (from low to high rainfall) Albrecht reports the following 
figures for the B horizon: 


Exchange capacity, m.e.llOO gm . 73, 66, SO, 44 

SiOj/MsOa. 5.06,4.03, 3.24, 2.66 

Ca/K (exchangeable). 132.8, 33.0, 24.2,15.8 


Albrecht does not give the pH or the saturation of the soils. But from his 
data it is safe to assume a progressive decrease in these variables in the direction 
of increasing rainfall. The relationship would then be the same as that found 
by our experiment in table 164. 

In a number of papers on the pedography of hydrologic soil series Mattson 
and his associates (2, 7, 11, 14, 15, 16) have studied the distribution of various 
elements from the “wet” to the “dry” end of such series. The results are 
presented in the form of pedographic charts constructed on the pattern of a co¬ 
ordinate system in which the position of each sample is given by its distance from 
the origin on the x and y axes. Each dot on the charts represents a sample. 

Figures 120 and 121 each reproduce three such charts. Figure 120 A, B, and 
C show the pH, the distribution of exchangeable Ca (m.e./100 gm.), and the Ca/K 
equivalence ratios of exchangeable ions in the Unden podzol profile series re¬ 
spectively. Figure 121A, B, and C show the same thing in the Dala brown earth 
profile series. 

The most remarkable thing in connection with our present study is the fact 
that the Ca/K ratios decrease with a decrease in the base saturation, as ex¬ 
pressed by the Ca content, in both series of soil profiOles. This is exactly what 
we found in our laboratory experiments (tables 164 and 165) and what the Don- 
nan theory demands. 

The fact that the Ca-distiibution charts closely resemble the Ca/K charts 
shows that the leaching takes place chiefly at the expense of the divalent Ca ions, 
which are displaced by H ions at a higher rate than the monovalent K ions. This 
result is the same as that reported by Albrecht for his loessial series of soils. 

In the Dala brown earth there is a recurrence, in the Bi horizon at the dry end, 
of a wedge showing maxima or minima with rei^ect to several variables. Thus, 
besides the three variables here shown, we found minima for exchangeable Mg 
and maxima for acid oxalate-soluble Al, Fe, and Ti and for exchange alkalinity, 
all in the form of a characteristic wedge in the same place. The pronounced 
drop in the Ca/K ratios in this part of the profile series may therefore be looked 
upon as an egression both of a low degree of saturation and of a very weak 
acidoid (= relatively strong basoid = hi^ exchange alkalinity). A combina¬ 
tion of these two conditions leads to a hi^y dilute micellar solution, conducive 
to a low M++/M+ ratio of the exchangeable ions. 

In the Unden series the Ca/K ratios are much lower in the mineral soil than 
in the humus layer (except in the lower wet end, which is under the influenceof 
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ground water). The mineral soil is highly unsaturated, whereas the humus layer 
contains considerable amounts of exchangeable cations despite the fact that the 
pH is here the lowest. All this is in agreement with a Dorman distribution, 
because the humus acidoids (pH« about 2) are from 100 to 1,000 times as strong 
as the mineral acidoids (pH„ = 4 to 6). At the pH prevailing in the podzol, 

the quotient- will, therefore, be much greater in the humus tha n in the 

xh. 

mineral soil, and since 

Vk* + Hb* _ yyi* + zu* f Vu* + gaA * _ m**zu** (qs 

it follows that the humus must be more thoroughly saturated with bases tlutn 
the mineral soil and that the Ca/K ratio should be lower in the latter. 

The Ca/K ratio in leached soils should, in general, be lower the hi^er the iso¬ 
electric point of the soil. 

This relationship in the distribution of the exchai^eable cations in the soil is 
reflected in the composition of the vegetation. Mattson and Karlsson (15) 
thus found an average of 89.4 m.e. Ca and 52.4 m.e. K per 100 gm. in 13 species 
of plants from the wet end of the Dala series of profiles, and 64.4 m.e. Ca and 70.4 
m.e. K per 100 gm. in nine species from the dry end. This 3 delds a Ca/K ratio 
of 1.71 and 0.91 for the wet and the dry end respectively, despite the fact that 
the soil is somewhat richer in K in the wret end. 

Here is apparently a case of ion antagonism. In the dry end, where there is a 
much smaller excess of Ca ions in the soil, the K uptake by the plants is, as a 
result, both absolutely and relatively greater than in the wet end, de^ite the 
somewhat smaller amounts of K in the dry end soil. 

Albrecht found the same trend in the composition of crops in relation to the 
degree of soil development, and reported a K/Ca ratio of 1.2, 1.8, and 4.5 for 
plants on slightly, moderately, and hi^y developed soils respectively. 

It would thus appear that the consequences of Donnan equilibria in soil forma¬ 
tion reach into the realm of plant physiology and, perhaps, into that of plant 
ecology. 


niscrrssioN 

In the opinion of some workers the Donnan equilibrium has been too much 
emphasized in our studies of soil colloidal behavior. But these e^eriments 
seem to us definitely to prove that the soil is a Donnan system. The “salt- 
free” layer hypothesis and the hydration theory can each account for the nega¬ 
tive adsorption of the free electrolydn {x > y), but neither can account forthe 
valence effect in relation to the relative concentration in the inside and outside 
solution. 

Davis (3) asserts that “from the point of view required by the concept of Don- 
nan equilibria, soil systems per se are one-phase systems, since there is present on 
discrete noncoUoidal macrophase upon which experiments can be performed. 
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With the exception of special conditions, Donnan systems in the best sense do 
not exist in natural soil bodies or in the samples brou^t into the laboratory.” 

This raises an interesting question: If a macrosystem such as soil-soil dialyzate 
or soil sediment-supernatant liquid is a Donnan system, at Tvhat moisture con¬ 
tent does it cease to be such a system? 

It seems to us that the answer to this question is: As long as the soil is moist 
enough to wet another body and to give off moisture to that body, there is present 
an extramicellar soil solution, or “noncoUoidal phase,” which surely does not 
contain the exchangeable cations and which must therefore exist in a Donnan 
equilibrium with the micellar solution, which contains these ions. We can even 
conceive of an experiment being performed on this solution. Suppose, for ex¬ 
ample, that we place a packet of ashless filter paper (or a porous porcelain plate) 
tightly in the soil in the field. After some time the paper will have absorbed a 
certain amoimt of the soil solution, which can be analyzed. The exchangeable 
ions present in the micellar solution can then be displaced and their proportion 
approximately determined. 

The point at which a soil no longer wets, at which it no longer feels moist, and 
at which it assumes the color of a dry soil corresponds probably to that moisture 
content at which there is no free water, at which the water dipoles all occupy a 
more or less oriented position around the ions and the colloidal particles. At 
this point, which corresponds to the “tall end” of the hygroscopic moisture, so 
to speak, we can no longer conceive of the soil solution as existing in the form of 
two distinct phases. 

But it is not adequate to look upon the soil as a two-phase Donnan system. 
Our experiments lead to the conception of a polyphase system. The soil is 
heterogeneous. It contains particles and aggregates, mineral and organic, which 
have different composition, different isoelectric point, and different charge den¬ 
sity. Each microsystem establishes its own equilibrium, which mi^t be very 
different from that of an adjacent microsystem even though the outside solution 
be common to both (see table 163 B, where in 0.01 N, the Ca/NH* ratio is 8.4 
and 3.3 for bentonite and laterite respectively). 

In the virgin soil a more or less smooth gradient has been established, but 
when the soil is cultivated, and material from the B horizon is mingled with 
material from the A horizon (a situation brou^t about to some degree in all 
soils by insects, worms, rodents, and by the uprooting of trees, etc.), the soil 
becomes very heterogeneous and chemically very active (13). Such soils must 
develop a very irregular microdistribution of monovalent and divalent ions. 
And this distribution must rmdergo a constant change with changes in the mois¬ 
ture content. 


SUMMABT 

An application of the theory of the Donnan equilibrimn to soil conditions 
leads to the following conclusions: 

1 . Soils having a low oation-exchange capacity, that is, soils which are weak acidoids, 
such as red earths and laterites, should, other things being equal, contain a higher propor- 
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tion of exchangeable monovalent cations (Na and K as compared to Ca and Mg) than soils 
having a high exchange capacity. The former soils possess a lower micellar-ion concentra¬ 
tion (a more dilute “inside** solution) and should adsorb the monovalent ions relatively 
better than the latter. 

2 . The more unsaturated a soil, the greater should be the proportion of exchangeable 
monovalent cations. The undissociated acidoid does not participate in the Donnan equi¬ 
librium. A highly unsaturated soil has, therefore, a greatly reduced micellar-ion con¬ 
centration and should adsorb the monovalent cations relatively better than the saturated 
soils. 

3. Among the leached soils the proportion of alkali cations should therefore be greatest 
in the highly unsaturated soils possessing weak acidoid properties, whereas the proportion 
of the alkaline-earth cations should be greatest in the slightly leached, saturated soils 
possessing a high exchange capacity. 

These condusions are supported by the following esperimental evidence: 

1 . Kaolin and a laterite were found to adsorb relatively more NH* ions than was adsorbed 
by bentonite from solutions of NH 4 CI and CaCl*. 

2 . The bentonite adsorbs relatively more of the monovalent ions, the more unsaturated 
it becomes. 

The condusions are also supported by anal 3 rtical data from various sources. 
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Soils are composed of individual particles and aggregates varying widely in 
density, shape, and size. The smaller soil particles are moved by wind of a lower 
velocity and at a faster rate than the coarser grains of the same shape and specific 
gravity. Fine dust is carried in suspension with a speed almost equal to that of 
the wind, whereas coarse erosive grains merely roll and slide along the surface, 
move but very slowly, and tend to become deposited close to or within the eroding 
area. Consequently, in attacking the soil the wind tends to separate its com¬ 
ponent parts, removing the finer and leaving the coarser fractions behind. 

In recognizing this sorting action, Udden (7) defines the separations made 
during the geological process of sand dune formation as follows: (o) coarse gravels 
that the wind cannot move, (t) dime sands that are lifted bj' the wind but can be 
carried only short distances, (c) lee sands, which may be suspended in air for 
more considerable periods and which are dropped on the lee of the dunes, (d) 
dust, which is carried off into the atmosphere and which may be precipitated 
with the rain or after the wind has slackened considerably. 

A substantial amount of study has been made on the grading of sand by wind 
(2), but little information has so far been available on the sorting action of wind 
on arable soils. Daniel (3) found that soil materials carried by wind over 
coarse- and medium-textured soils and subsequently depurated in drifts contained 
an average of 37.8 per cent less silt and clay and 29.3 per cent more sand than 
the adjacent virgin soil. Moss (5) found similar effects on sandy loam soils and 
virtually no change in texture of clay soils. 

The purpose of this paper is to present further information on the essential 
characteristics and the extrait of the sorting action of wind on different types of 
arable soil. 


MBTHOD OF FBOCEDUBB 

Soil samples were collected from wind-eroded cultivated fields and from newly 
formed dunes situated next to these fields. The samples of cultivated soil were 
taken to a depth of 4 inches from fallowed land in the spring following a period of 
dry weather with hi^ winds. Five individual samples collected from different 
parts of the field were combined, dried, and throughly mixed. The freshly drifted 
soils, still unaffected by rain, were obtained from dunes formed along tire edges 

1 Contribution from the Experimental Farms Service, Dominion Department of Agri¬ 
culture, Ottawa, Canada. 

> Agricultural scientist, Soil Research Laboratory, Dominion Experimental Station, 
Swift Current, Sask. The author wishes to record his appreciation to F. Bisal for valuable 
assistance given within the course of this investigation. 
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of the sampled cultivated fields. These samples of drifted soil represent that 
portion which was moved about by the wind and deposited next to various ob¬ 
structions, such as fence lines or weeds. The individual samples were taken from 
different positions on the dunes so as to assure a composite that would represent 
the average. 

As the sorting action of wind depends on the size, specific gravity, and shape of 
the individual particles and aggregates composing the soil, it was decided to 
determine these physical characteristics. The direct sieving technique, using a 
nest of sieves with square apertures, was used to determine the size-frequency 
distribution of soil clods and granules. 

The specific gravity of each fraction separated by sieving was determined by 
dividing the wm^t of a definite volume of the fraction by the wei^t of an equal 
volume of quartz sand containing the same-sized grains as the soil fraction and 
multiplying the quotient by 2.65. The quartz sand used was very uniform in 
composition and had a specific gravity of 2.65. 

The effects of variations in shape of the different soil grains could not be deter¬ 
mined directly, but the combined effects of the variations in size, shape, and spe¬ 
cific gravity were determined from the terminal velocities of fall through still air— 
the terminal velocity bmg considered as a constant velocity which an object 
finally attains when allowed to fall from rest through a fiuid. It is attained when 
the resistance of the fluid against the falling object becomes equal to the down¬ 
ward pull of gravity. The force of gravity depends on the mass of the falling 
object (which is in turn dependent on its volume and specific gravity), whereas 
the resisting force of the fluid is dependent on the shape of the object and its 
velocity of fall. The terminal velodty of fall through air is actually the same as 
the upward velocity of the wind required to hold the object in midair. A sli^t 
increase in this velocity would promptly move the object upward. The terminal 
velocity of fall can therefore be used to determine the velocity of the wind re¬ 
quired to lift and carry soil grains away. 

Furthermore, the terminal velocity of fall serves as a convenient method of 
spedfying the equivalent tize, shape, and specific gravity of the grains. This 
may be done by replacing the soil grains by ima^nary spheres of some definite 
material and of such a diameter that they would fall throu^ air with the same 
terminal velocity as the average grain of the sample. Quartz spheres of 2.65 
spedfic gravity whose terminal velocities of fall through air have been accurately 
measured (4) were taken as a criterion. These data, along with the data on the 
terminal rate of fall of soil grains, enabled the measurement of the equivalent 
dioTneter for the grains. The equivalent diameter was taken as that diameter of 
a quartz sphere of 2.65 specific gravity whose terminal velodty of fall was equal 
to the average rate of fall of the soil grains. 

The average terminal velodty of fall was determined by experiment. Each 
soil fraction obtained from sieving was allowed to fall from rest in still air throu^ 
different vertical distances, and the final constant velocity attained was recorded. 
A small quantity of soil grains was allowed to fall on a round rotating table from 
a hopper which was made to open instantly by an electric current. The begnning 
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of the fall was made to correspoiid to the time when an arbitaiy zero radius on liie 
rotating table was directly below the narrow hopper opening. The exact tinift of 
fall was determined from the angle between the zero radius and the radius passing 
through the average position of the soil grains on the rotating table (which was 
covered with sticky paper to prevent rebounding of the falling grains). The 
distance throu^ which the coarsest fractions used in the experiment had to fall 
to reach the terminal velodty was about 23 feet, but for the majority of fractions 
this distance was much less. 

The mechanital composition of the soils was determined by the pipette method 
(6), the oi^anic matter by the Walkley method (8), and the total nitrogen in the 
usual manner (1, p. 4). 


EBSUDrS 

Table 1 shows the proportions of the different sizes of dry soil fractions found in 
cultivated soils and in newly formed drifts derived from these soils. The largest 
particle in the drifts did not exceed 2 mm. in diameter, and most of the soil 
particles did not exceed 0.83 mm.; yet in the cultivated soils a substantial propor¬ 
tion of much larger fractions and a much greater proportion of the smallest 
fractions were foimd. The predominant diameter of particle in the drifts was 
between 0.18 and 0.59 mm., depending on soil type, whereas in the cultivated 
material there was no distinct predominant diameter. By its action on the soil, 
the wind effected a general separation of tiie various constituents, the coarser 
erosive, semierosive, and nonerosive fractions tending to be left behind and the 
finer to be deposited m dunes or drifts in the vicinity of the eroded area or, in the 
case of the finest fractions, to be blown away. 

In all cases, the proportion of fractions smaller than 0.05 mm. in diameter was 
hi^er in cultivated soils than in the drifts, indicating that a great proportion of 
these particles tended to sort out from the drifts and to be removed beyond the 
vicinity of the eroding field. The wind evidmtly tended to separate the soil into 
several distinct grades, as follows: (a) nonerosive dods and rock materials which 
remained in place; (5) coarse semierosive grains which w^e moved but slowly 
with the wind and most of which remained on the surface of the fidd after the 
storm; (c) highly erodve grains forming material that was piled into dunes, 
chiefly along the border of the eroded field; (d) hi^y erosive grains bordering on 
dust which tended to separate from the dune materials and became deposited in 
uniform layers beyond the position of the dunes; and (e) fine dust which, once 
lifted off the ground, was carried into the atmosphere. Tliere were evidently no 
distinct lines of demarkation between these various grades, and each grade 
meiged into the next larger and the next smaller one to a considerable degree. 
Roughly, the amount of grade h of the above dassificaticai was in direct propor¬ 
tion to the amount of soil carried in surface creep, grade e to that carried in salta¬ 
tion, and grades d and e to that in partial and true suspension. 

The predominant or the average size of particles forming dunes varied consider¬ 
ably with tjrpe of parent material. The predominant size is more clearly indicated 
by plotting tiie percentage w^it of each deve grade agtinst the grain diameter. 
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or better still by plotting the logarithm (to base 10) of the wei^t of each sieve 
grade against the logarithm of grain diameter. Bagnold (2) carried out a very 
comprehensive study of the grain size distribution of dune sand. By plotting the 
logarithm of the percentage weight of sand per unit of the log-<hame^ scale 
against the logarithm of grain diameter, he found that the grades to the r^t and 
the left of the predominant or “peak” diameter fell off at a constant rate, the 
resulting diagram appearing as a cross-section diagram of a common gable roof, 
minus the peak, which was lopped off and replaced by a tiny arc. "nie peak 
>lin.iY>flt,Ar can be read off directly below the point at which the two strai^t aims 
of the curve (fig. 1) intersect when projected upward. 



A«niining the diameter limits of each grade deten^^ by aeving to be di and 
dt, then R, which is the logarithmic interval of grain diameter, is given by (l<« 

di — log i") or log and the percentage wd^t P of each grade per unit of log- 

diameter scale is equal to ^ which will be designated as By plotting the 

logarithm of N for the different drift soils of table 1 against the logarithm of g^ 
diameter, are obtabned as shown in figure 1. Except for a few sli^t 

TrmVa the two of cach curve are strai^t lines and agree, at least m essentiw 

featu^, with the grading diagrams found by Bagnold for desert sand. Such 
and consistent grading of drift materials from hi^y irxegulM pai^t 
materials seems almost incredible in view of the fact that the matenals dep^^ 
in were in the majority of cases a result of a an^ dust storm! In his 
wind grading experiments, Bagnold found a strong tendency of gradmg 
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of irregular sands to this cha<racteris1ic pattern, althou^ no complete establish¬ 
ment of a logarithmic relation between N and grain diameter was obtwned by 
angle exposure in every case, as that occurring in drift soils herewith reported. 
It must be remembered, however, that while the tunnel was only 30 feet long, 
the eroding areas adjacent to which these drift materials were collected were from 
J to i mile in length—a distance apparently sufficient for effecting an ultimate 
selection of the blown material. 

The values of log N in figure 1 were plotted against the logarithm of the 
actual diameter of the grains which, as shown in table 2, varied considerably in 
specific gravity, both as to type of the parent material and as to size of the indi¬ 
vidual particles or a^egates of which the drift materials were composed. In all 



cases the coarsest grades were of the lowest ipecific gravity, and the finest grades 
were of the highest. The ratio of the lowest to the hipest specific gravity was in 
some soils approximately 1 to 1.75. Such large variations were contidered too 
great to be ignored. Hence, equivalent diameters were determined, and the 
logarithms of these were plotted against the log N values for the different grades 
(fig. 2). As before, the diagrams indicated the same logarithmic law of distribu¬ 
tion, but the position of the individual curves was narrowed down conaderably. 
Whereas the values of the actual peak diameter (fig. 1) ranged from 0.18 to 0.59 
mm., the values of the equivalent peak diameter (fig. 2) varied only from 0.13 to 
0.28 mm. for the same materials. The hi^ peak diameter for the clay drifts of 
figure 1 was probably due to the exception^y hi^ degree of porosity of the 
parent soil material. The degree of porosity, however, cannot be accepted as the 
only factor that m^t affect the peak diameter of the grains, for if such were the 
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case the dune material drifted off Fox Valley silty clay loam should show the high¬ 
est peak diameter, when actually it showed nearly the least. The drifted soils 
were all collected in the same vicinity and after the same windstorm so as to make 
reasonably certain that nearly the same wind force acted on all the drifted soils. 
It is evident that the nature of the parent material greatly influenced the physical 
composition of the drifted soil. 

On the average, the drifted soil materials were found to be more sandy than 
the corresponding cultivated soils. The greatest tendency toward an increased 
sandy condition of the drifts was foimd in Hatton fine sandy loam (table 3) and 
the least, or none at all, in clay soils. The results confirm those of Moss (5) on 
other soil types. No mechanical fractions greater than 1 mm. and only small 
quantities of sand coarser than 0.5 mm. in diameter were found in the drift 
materials, indicating that erosive quartz grains seldom exceed 0.6 mm. in di¬ 
ameter. In fact, the average diameter of erosive quartz grains is much smaller 
than this, as indicated by the fact that not more than 6 per cent of the sand grains 
in the drifts failed to exceed 0.25 mm, in diameter. 

The amomit of organic matter and nitrogen in all soils, except Hatton fine 
sandy loam, was found to be about the same in drifted as in the corresponding 
cultivated soils (table 3). In Hatton fine sandy loam both organic matter and 
nitrogen were considerably lower in the drifted than in the residual soil, indicating 
that much of these constituents has been blown away from the drifting area. 
The results by no means suggest that there was no appreciable loss of organic 
matter and nitrogen from the remaining wind-swept cultivated soils shown in 
table 3, but merely indicate no appreciable difference between the transported 
and the residual soil material. In order to determine the actual losses, analyses 
of the wind-eroded cultivated soils and of the corresponding noneroded virgin 
soils must be made. 


SUMMARY 

It was shown that the wind tends to remove large quantities of fine dust from 
cultivated fields, but the less mobile grains, none of which exceed 2 mm. in di¬ 
ameter, pile up into dimes or remain in a more or less uniform layer in the vicinity 
of the eroded area. 

The size distribution of particles contained in the dunes was found to conform 
to a definite logarithmic relationship origmally discovered by Bagnold in desert 
sand. 

For soils deposited in dunes under apparently the same wind force, the actual 
peak diameter varied from 0.18 mm., for Hatton fine sandy loam, to 0.59 mm., for 
Sceptre clay. The equivalent peak diameter varied only from 0.13 to 0.28 mm., 
for the same soils. 

On the average, the drift soils were considerably more sandy than the corre¬ 
sponding cultivated soils, indicating that much of the fine material in the form of 
silt and clay was blown away. The greatest sorting of the mechanical fractions 
was on fine sandy loam, the least, if any, on fine clay. 

With the exception of Hatton fine sandy loam, the amount of organic matter 
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and nitrogen was found to be about the same in the drifted as in the corresponding 
residual soil material. 
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Recently much interest has been shown in fluorine in its relation to biochemisty 
both as a toxic element and as an element thought necessary for the development 
of healthy teeth in humans. 

Many excellent recent reviews of the literature on the biological aspects of 
fluorine have appeared. Reference is made to the reviews of Rohohn (21), 
Machle, Scott, and Treon (13), Pierce (20), Greenwood (8), Murray (18), and 
Mitchell and Edman (17). 

Very few data are available on the fluorine content of soils, and this contribu¬ 
tion is offered to supply this want. Steinkoenig (23) in 1919 found from none to 
1,500 p.p.m. of fluorine in fifteen samples from nine locations in eastern United 
States. The average of the fifteen determinations is 240 p.p.m. The analytical 
method he employed is reliable but not sensitive. Mclntire et. oZ., (15) report 
80, 93,103, 109,125, and 338 p.pm. fluorine in surface soils, locations not given 
but presumably from Tennessee. 

SOTTRCBS OF FLUORINE IN SOIL 

According to Clarke and Washington (1) fluorine averages 290 p.pjn. in the 
10-mile-deep crust of igneous and sedimentary rocks. Fluorine is an essential 
element in the following minerals: fluorite, apatite, cryolite, topaz, phlogophite, 
lepidolite, zinnwaldite, and other less unportaht minerals. Such very common 
soil minerals as biotite and muscovite may contain as much as 4 and 2 per cent 
fluorine respectively, and hornblende and tourmaline contain smaller quantities. 
The figures given for biotite and muscovite are maximum as given by Dana (4), 
and not all muscovite and biotite will contain as much, thou^ these minerals 
always seem to contain some fluorine, generally more than traces. Muscovite, 
biotite, and hornblende are exceedingly common soil minerals and would seem 
to be the main source of fluorine in soib. Steinkoening reports the original source 
of fluorine in the soil as the micas, apatite, and tourmaline in the parent materials. 

Mclntire and Hatcher (14) consider that phosphorus is “fixed’' in the form of 
apatite in soils containing an excess of lime. Nagelsmith and Nixon (19) found 
that superphosphate, added continuously since 1852 to a heavily limed plot at 
Rothamstead, England, had been fixed as apatite. Mclntire et aL (15) have 

1 Division of Soils, Fertilizers, and Irrigation, Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and 
Agricultural Engineering, Agricultural Research Administration, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Beltsville, Maryland. 

* Editor's Note: This paper was prepared at the request of the editors because of a 
special current interest in the fluorine problem. For this reason, it is published in advance 
of its normal chronological order. 
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estimated that the annual rainfall brings down 0.16 pounds per acre of fluorine at 
a certain place in Tennessee. Many soft coals contain as much as 100 p.p.m. F.® 

Fluorine, unlike chlorine, is not concentrated in sea water but appears to be 
strongly absorbed by the soil ( 6 ).^ Thompson and Taylor (24) give the fluorine 
content of sea water as 1 to 1.4 p.p.m. 

Volcanic gases contain considerable fluorine. In fact, the first record of 
fluorine toxicity is from Iceland where many sheep died from eating pasturage 
made toxic by the fluorine thrown out by the eruption of a volcano. Some soils 
undoubtedly have been enriched in fluorine from volcanic sources. Finally, 
there are three sources of artificial fluorine enrichments: first, the fluorine in 
superphosphate, which contributes considerably to the fluorine in cultivated 
soils; second, local enrichments due to the widespread use of fluorine in various 
manufacturing processes; and third, the growing use of fluorides as insecticides. 

In 1944 the United States and territories used 8,640,000 tons of mixed fertilizer 
averaging about 0.70 per cent F; 1,640,000 tons of superphosphate averaging 
about 1.50 per cent F; 196,300 tons rock phosphate averaging 3.8 per cent F; and 
81,000 tons double superphosphate averaging 1.56 per cent F. This m^es, 
in round numbers, 93,800 tons fluorine added annually to rather restricted areas 
under cultivation. 

Considerable quantities of fluorides are used or evolved in the manufacture of 
aluminum, phosphatic fertilizers, bricks, enamelled ware, high octane gasoline, 
glass and in other industries. Soil enrichments from these sources are only local. 
Because fluorides are expensive, useful as insecticides, and toxic if let loose in the 
atmosphere, every effort is made to recover the fluorine in industrial operations. 

The fluorine added to the soil by the application of insecticides is presumably 
small, local, and therefore of little general consequence. 

ELUORINB CONTENTS OF SOILS 

The total fluorine content of a number of representative soils is given in table 1 . 
The soils analyzed were selected to include a variety in series, textures, parent 
materials, and geographic distribution. Mclntire's method (16) has been used 
for many of the detenninatioiis.® The analytical figures in parts per million 
are reproducible to two and occasionally three significant figures if the first digit 
is small. The analytical results are given to three significant figures throu^out 
the table with the realization that the third digit is an upproxiinoMori, 

In the clay loam from Caribou County, Idaho, and in the lower horizons of 
Maury silt loam it is quite evident that the greater part of the fluorine is in the 
form of phosphate rock. The P 2 O 5 content of the fourth horizon of the Maury 
is 8.3 per cent. In these soils, there is a fairly good correlation between the 
fluorine and phosphorus contents, which are very high. Aside from these two 
senes, however, there is no correlation between the fluorine values given here snd 
the phosphorus values available in other publications and data in this Division. 

* P. C. Prary, privately communicated. 

^Also L. A, Dean, privately communicated. 

* About half of the analyses were made by this method in this Bureau by G. J. Hough 
(deceased) under the direction of H. Q. Byers (retired). 
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TABLE 1 


Total fiuorine in soils 


SOIL TY7E 

LOCATION 

LABOSATOlty 

NUNSEX 

DEPTH 

ZLUOSINS 




inches 

p.pM. 

Arredonda fine sand 

Gainesville, Fla. 

C-6331 

0-36 

20 

Barnes loam 

La Bolt, S. D. 

C-2929 

0- 9 

220 



C-2930 

9-17 

232 



C-2931 

17-33 

357 



C-2932 

33-60 

390 

Brassua sandy loam 

North Grafton, N. H. 

C-1438 

0- 3 

22 



C-1439 

3- 4 

70 



C-1440 

4- 9 

62 



C-1441 

9-19 

97 



C-1442 

19+ 

92 

Bridgeport loam 

Sheridan, Wyo. 

D-4682 

0- 3 

270 



D-i683 

3- 7 

336 



D-4684 

7-15 

388 



D-4685 

16-20 

440 



D-4686 

20-27 

487 



D-4687 

27-34 

461 

Carrington loam 

Winthrop, Iowa 

C-2916 

0- 3 

120 



C-2917 

3-13 

127 



C-2918 

13-22 

130 



C-2919 

22-43 

190 



C-2920 

43-70 

160 

1 


C-2921 

70-84 

210 

Chester silt loam 

Rockville, Md. 

C.3316 

0- 1 




C-3316 

1- 9 

175 



C-3317 

9-20 

250 



C-3318 

20-26 

307 



C-3319 

38-41 

380 

Chester silt loam 

Falls Church, Va. 

C-6227 

0- 8 

137 



C-5228 

12-24 

172 

Unidentified clay loam 

Caribou Co., Idaho 

B-26607 

0-12 

1640 



B-26608 

12-24 

3870 

Colby silty clay loam 

Hays, Kans. 

6842 

0-10 

N.D.* 



6843 

10-20 

403 



6844 

20-33 

496 



6846 

33^7 

622 



6846 

47-60 

626 



6847 

60-72 

491 
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TABLE 1 —Continued 


son. TYPE 

LOCATIOK 

LABOSATOSY 

mhuber 

DEPTH 

FLTTOEIMB 




inch^ 


Fayette silt loam 

LaCross, Wis. 

10362 

0- 8 

187 



10363 

8-20 

215 




20-32 

246 



10365 

32-44 

280 



10366 

44r^6 

232 

Frederick silt loam 

Fairfield, Va. 

C-807 

0- 2 

207 



C-808 

2—11 

145 



C-809 

11-16 

287 



C-810 

16-36 

1032 



C-811 1 

36-56 

1305 

Greenville Sandy loam 

Pretoria, Ga. 

C-1063 

i- 2 

28 



C-1064 

2- 7 

52 



C-1065 

7- 15 

38 



C-1066 

16- 24 

44 



C-1067 

Hr- 42 

93 



C-1068 

42- 72 

113 



0-1069 

72-108 

184 

Hagerstown silt loam 

State College, Pa. 

C-798 

0- 2 

260 



C-799 

2- 8 

310 



0-801 

14-35 

720 



0-802 

35-46 

902 

Hagerstown silt loam 

Hagerstown, Md. 

0-803 

0- 3 

332 



C^04 

3-12 

352 



0^ 

12-33 

1832 



0-806 

33-48 

1910 

Holdredge silt loam 

Custer County, Neb. 

0-7710 

0- 2 

240 



0-7711 

2-12 

285 



0-7712 

12-24 

432 



0-7713 

24-36 

490 



0-7714 

36-60 

432 



0-7716 

60-72 

457 

Houston black clay 

Temple, Tex. 

6096 

0- 3 

372 



6097 

14-20 

416 



6098 

24-36 

425 



6099 

36-50 

364 

Kalkaska loamy sand 

Alger Co., Mich. 

0-7725 

0- 2 

20 



0-7726 

2- 6 

tr. 



0-7727 

6-24 

12 



0-7728 

2448 

16 
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TABLS l-~—Co7itinii(id 


son. TYPE 

LOCATION 

LABOR ATOSy 
NONBER 

DEPTE 

FLUORINE 




inches 


Kirvin fine sandy loam 

Tyler, Tex. 

6678 

0-12 

48 



6679 

12-24 

334 



6680 

24-51 

299 



6681 

51-63 

133 



6682 

63-75 

58 

Madison sandy loam 

Gainesville, Ga. 

C-4649 

0- 6 

234 



C-4650 

6-18 

269 



C-4651 

18-30 

235 



C-4652 

30-36 

300 



0-4663 

30-40 

334 

Marshall silt loam 

Olarinda, Iowa 

8736 

0-13 

376 



8737 

13-24 

411 



8738 

2446 

394 



8739 

45-71 

296 

Maury silt loam 

Ashwood, Tenn. 

C-128 

0- 2 

500 



C-129 

2-12 

290 



C-130 

12-25 

850 



C-131 


7070 



C432 


4300 



C-133 


4080 

Miami silt loam 

Wayne Co., Ind. 

4060 


95 



4061 

2- 5 

130 



4062 

5-11 

135 



4063 

11-15 

187 



4064 

15-30 

400 



4065 

30-36 

452 

Muskingum silt loam 

Zanesville, Ohio 

B-407 

0- 7 

316 



B-408 

8-13 

390 



B-409 

14-24 

344 



B-410 

2446 

326 



B-411 

47-72 

365 

Norfolk sandy loam 

Bests, Wayne Co., N. C. 

294 

0-12 

42 



295 

12-34 

70 



296 

36-80 

95 

Oahu clay 

Oahu, BLawaii 

C-1649 

0-10 

120 



C-1660 

10-25 

87 



C-1651 

25-40 

55 
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TABLE 1— Continued 


son. TYPE 

LOCATIOK 

LABOSATOEY 

NX7MBEK 

DEPTH 

nnoEXME 




inches 


Palouse silt loam 

Pullman, Wash. 

8069 

0-20 

369 



8070 

20-33 

364 



8071 

33-62 

360 



8072 

62-76 

389 



8073 

75-84 

358 

Shelby silt loam 

Bethany, Missouri 

6797 

0-7 

276 



6798 

8-12 

414 



6799 

12-20 

487 



6800 

20-24 

468 



6801 

24rA8 

438 



6802 

48-60 

442 



6802a 

48- 

306 



6802b 

60-84 

420 

Bedding clay loam 

San Diego Co., Calif. 

4537 

0- 7 

85 



4538 

7-14 

106 



4539 

14-24 

130 



4540 

24-33 

105 



4541 

33-41 

146 



4542 

41-51 

154 

Sharkey clay 

Houma, La. 

C-2106 

0- 6 

590 



C-2107 

10-24 

525 



C-2108 

48-80 

620 

Vernon fine sandy loam 

Guthrie, Okla. 

6718 

0- 3 

40 



6719 

3-10 

85 



6720 

10-27 

183 



6721 

27-58 

293 


♦Not determined. 


Perhaps the most characteristic featiire of fluorine distribution in the soil is the 
general tendency of fluorine to increase with depth in the profile. If only the 
surface and subsurface soils were involved it might be thought that in common 
with some other minor elements, the fluorine was mainly present in the fine clay 
or colloid particles. In many cases, however, the fluorine increases in the C 
horizon, and there is not necessarily a ma.xiTnum in the B horizon where clay 
usually accumulates. 

A tentative explanation can be offered for the observed increase in fluorine 
content with depth of soil. Denison et al. (5) observed that comparable micace¬ 
ous fragments separated from the soil were higher in potassium in the lower 
horizons of a profile than in the horizons near the surface. In fact, in some cases 
these micaceous particles near the surface approached kaolin in composition, 
whereas in the lower part of the profile the composition of unaltered muscovite 
was shown. There were many gradations between these limits. 
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Rather convinciiig evidence of an important source of fluorine in the soils is 
afforded by the analysis of some micaceous clays purified and submitted by Dr. 
C. S. Ross of the U. S. Geological Survey to this Diviaon for analysis. The 
fluorine contents of these clays are given in table 2. 

Wislicenus, quoted by Rohohn (21), examined the day being used in a brick 
kiln that was damagiag a forest. He found 1,600 p.p.m. fluorine in this clay. 

These examples sarve to drow that micaceous minerals, though finely divided, 
may contain a rdatively large quantity of fluorine. 

The fluorine in the soil analyzed ranges from a trace in the TTfllkaisTra. loamy 
sand to 7,070 p.pm. in the fourth horizon of Maury silt loam. In general, the 
sandy soils are low and the heavier textured soils are high in fluorine. The 
average for the surface layers to approximatdy plow depth is about 292 p.p.m. 
This is surprisin^y close to the average in the 10-mile crust given by Clarke and 
Washington (1). It has been pointed out that muscovite, biotite, and other 
micas are the probable source of much of the fluorine in soils. It is likdy that the 
fluorine in the micas of the surface soils would be leached out along with the 
potassium. It has been shown by a number of investigations that plants nor- 


TABLE 2 

Fluorine content of certain micaceoua days 


MDIEXAL 

LOCATION 

ILVOXINB 

Hydro^ifl ... 

Platteville, Wia. 

p,pjn. 

5800 

400 

Muscovite. 

Staley, N. C. 
Chattoga Co., Ga. 
Sevier Dam, Teim. 
Guanajuato, Mex. 
Staley, N. C. 

Ordovician bentonite. 

4500 

Ordovician bentonite. 

7400 

Serecite. 

1800 

Serecite. 

300 



maUy contain very little fluorine; therefore, little of this dement would be brought 
up from lower depths by plant roots and deposited on the surface, the way 
caldum, for instance, is deposited on the surface by plant remaina. 

IXITOBINE IN SOIL AND COBBNSPONDING COLLOID 

A few anal 3 rs^ of soils and thdr edxacted colloid are available. They are 
given in table 3. 

The data in table 3 diow a contiderable concentration of fluorine in the col¬ 
loidal matter. In Wooster silt loam mth 14.6 per cent colloid and 184 p.pm. F, 
it is calculated that the 85.4 per cent of the noncoUoidal matter contributes but 
63 p.pm. fluorine to the whole soil, whereas 121 p.pm. is contributed by the 14.6 
per cent colloid. With the exception of Sable silty day loam, part of the fluorine 
present in all the soils has been contributed by added superphosphate. 

ACCinilULA.aiON 07 HiUOBlNB IN SOIL DUES TO SUPEBFHOSFEA.TES FEBTrUZATION 

The addition of 1,000 pounds sup^^shosphate to an acre of ground would result 
in increasing by 7.5 p.pm. the fluorine content of the soil to plow depth. This 
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TABLE 3 


Fluorine content of soil and extracted colloid 


SOIL 

LOCATION 

SOIL NO. 

COLLOID 

Fin 

son. 

Fin 

COLLOID 

Caribou loam*. 

Presque Isle, Maine 

E-1648 

per uta 

18.2 

p.p.m. 

390 

p^PJtt. 

850 

Decatur clay loam*. 

Near Decatur, Ala. 

E-1663 

40.9 

178 

268 

Herrick silt loam*. 

Carlinsville, Ill. 

E-1646 

17.9 

311 

664 

Sable silty clay loamf. 

Aledo, ni. 

E.1648 

25.9 

220 

530 

Wooster silt loam*. 

Wooster, Ohio 

E-1649 

14.6 

184 

831 

Haeerstown silt loam*. 

State Colleee. Pa. 

E-1670 

22.9 

316 

578 


* Superphosphate added, 
t No superphosphate added. 


TABLE 4 


Fluorine content of soils heavily fertilized for long 'periods^ compared to similar^ nearly 

unfertililized soils 


son. 

LOCATION 

son. NO. 

TSEATUENT 

DEPTH 

F 





inches 

p.pjn. 

CSoIUogtoxL sandy loam 

Near Auburn, N. J. 

E.1151 

Fertilized 40 years 

0-6 

go 



! E-1152 

Fertilized 40 years 

8-12 

mm 



E-1153 

No fertilizer 

0-4 

mm 



E-1154 

No fertilizer 

6-14 


Hagexstown loam 

State College, Pa. 

E-2178 

No F added 

Surface soil 




E-2177 

No F added 

Surface soil 

292 



E2178 

No F added 

Surface soil 

263 



E-2174 

No F added 

Surface soil 

276 



E-2176 

No F added 

Surface soil 




E-217B 

44 ppm F added 

Surface soil 




E>2169 

88 ppm F added 

Surface soil 

nm 



E-2170 

21 ppm F added 

Surface soil 

864 



E-2171 

42 ppm F added 

Surface soil 

mm 



E-2172 

84 ppm F added 

Surface soil 


Sassafras gravelly sandy loam 

Swedesboro, N. J. 

E<-1146 

Fertilized 23+ years 

0-8 




E-U47 

Fertilized 23+ years 

8-12 

64 



E4148 

No fertilizer 

0-6 

44 



E-lug 

No fertilizer 

7-14 

46 

Sassafras bam 

Deerfield, N. J. 

E-1160 

Fertilized 30 years 

0- 6 

188 



B-1161 

Fertilized 30 years 

10-14 

138 



E-n62 

No fertilizer 

1-6 

114 



E-1163 

No fertilizer 

12-18 

120 



E-1164 

No fertilizer 

22-26 

180 

'Weathersfield loam 

No. Arlington, N. J. 

E-1136 

Fertilized 40 years 

0-8 

204 



E-1137 

Fertilized 40 years 

12-16 

104 



E>n88 

No fertilizer 

I- 6 

150 



E-1139 

No fertilizer 

7-12 

172 



E-1140 

No fertilizer 

1^16 

172 


is a heavy application, but such applications are used in some intensely cultivated 
areas. It is possible to form a rough estimate of fluorine accumulations in the 
soil due to superphosphate applications by comparing the fluorine content of the 
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fertilized soil ■with similar soils 'that have not been fertilized. The fluorine con¬ 
tent of soils heavily fertilized for a considerable time as compared to 
unfertilized soils® is given in table 4. 

The data show a consistent picture "with respect to the New Jersey samples. 
The fertilized soils are all higher in fluorine than the corre^onding nonfertilized 
soils. This difference is greatest with respect to the heavier textured soils. The 
coarser textured soils diow less difference. The fluorine in the unfertilized soils 
increases with depth, whereas the surface layers of the fertilized soils are high^ in 
fluorine than the subsurface layers, with one exception—that of CoUington sandy 
loam. Here the surface layers are shallow, and the texture is so coarse that it 
could hardly be expected to retain much fine material. If the quantity of ferti¬ 
lizers used and the probable fluorine content are assumed, rou^ calculation can 
be made of the percentage of fluorine retained by the different soils. For 
Weathersfield loam, fertilization of which increases the fluorine content of the 
surface by 144 p.p.m. and that of the subsurface by 22 p.pjn., the percentage of 
fluorine retained is about 60. Next comes Sassafras loam: surface increase, 74 
p.p.m.; subsurface increase, 18 p.pm.; 30 per cent retention. Sassafras gravel 
sandy loam follows: surface increase, 26 p.pm.; subsurface increase, 18 p.p.m.; 
20 per cent retention. CoUington sandy loam has the lowest fluorine retention: 
surface increase, 24 p.pm.; subsurface increase, 22 p.pm.; 7 per cent retention. 

There is evidently very little uniformity in the fluorine content of the Hagers¬ 
town loam plots with respect to fluorine. Jeffries (10) has reported fluorite in the 
heavy mineral fractions of this soil, and one would e^ect the distribution of 
fluorite to be very uneven in a limestone residual soil. The no-fluorine plots vary 
from 263 to 311 p.pm. F, with an average of 293. The average of the plots to 
which fluorine has been added is 362. The average increase, 69 p.pm., is not 
unreasonable though sl^tly more than the averse added. 

Flvarvne ea^actionfrom soil by plants 

The paucity of data on fluorine uptake by plants is principally due to the diffi¬ 
culty of analyzing plants for their very small fluorine content. 

Sprengel (22) in 1828 asserted that fluorine must occur in plants because it was 
found in the teeth and bones of animals. For a long time there were no quanti¬ 
tative data on the fluorine oontmt of plants. In 1910 Gautier and Clausmann 
(7) determined the fluorine in 64 samples of v^etation by an ingeoious but 
complicated method, which now seems to us to pve large potitive errors in many 
instances. It is possible, however, that the plants they analyzed may have 
been contaminated by fluorine in the atmosphere released by burning soft coal or 
by some other industrial process. Gautier and Clausmann reported the high re¬ 
sults of 139,134, and 85 p.pm. fluorine in sorrel, beet leaves, and ferns, respecti¬ 
vely, on a dry-wei^t basis. They obtained reasonably low results for some sam¬ 
ples such as string beans, 2.1 p.pm.; carrots, 3.6 p.pm.; potato tubers, 3.0 p.pm. 

* The soils from New Jersey area were collected by E. J. Rubins of this Bureau, and those 
from State College, Pennsylvania, were furnished by J. W. White of that institution. 
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But, in the main, thebr results are much higher than have been obtained for 
uncontaminated plants. 

In 1933, Willard and Winter (26) developed an accurate and sensitive colori¬ 
metric method suitable for am all quantities of fluorine. This method has been 
modified by Dahle, Bonner, Wichmann (3) and others for use in plant and food 
analysis. Becently a number of analyses of plant materials have appeared 


TABLE 6 

Fluorine content of plant materials grown on Cheater loam 
Dry-weight basis 


PLANTS 

PLUOSINE 

Alfftlfft, in blf^ATn .... 

p.pM. 

2.1 

. 

2.2 

"fiftATipj string, ediblA poda . • . 

4.8 

'Rpp.'na^ string, edible p^da, fA.ll, 1943 . 

3.2 

Beets, roots. 

4.3 

Beet roots, siigPrf hpet type 1943. 

3.3 

Beet tops. 

3.4 

Gs.bbs.ge, edible bead. 

3.4 

Cs.rrot, roots . 

8.4 

Celery, edible stcilks r x., -. -, - - r . 

8.6 

Corn, leaves only. - t . , -. -,,. x . ..^ r t . 

7.9 

Lespede7a serieeft, pla-nt a.boye ground... . . ... 

2.2 

Lettuce, loose be&d . 

11.3 

Oxalis, plant above ground . 

5.1 

Parsley, tops . 

11.3 

Parsnip, roots .. 

6.6 

Pea vines in bloom..... 

7.3 

Peanuts, kernels. 

1.5 

Peanuts, tops. . 

1 1.7 

Poke, young shoots . 

42.3 

Potatoes, Irish, tubers ... 

1.4 

Rutabagas, tops. 

7.0 

Rutabagas, roots. 

2.9 

Spinach. 

28.3 

Tomato, fruit..... 

None detected 

Tomato, shoots and leaves not including main stem. 

6.4 

Turnip, roots... 

2.6 

Turnip, tops. 

1.7 



(2, 12, 13, 14). These analyses show, in geaeral, that plants are considerably 
below 10 p.pjn. (dry-wei^t basis) with the exception of tea, which is definitely 
a fluorine accumulator. Commercial dried tea leaves as taJcen from Cliflord’s 
data averaged 97 p.p.m. fluorine and may reach as hi^ as 400 p.pjn. The plant 
^fblaar (11) also contains conaderable fluorine and apparently owes its poisonous 
properties to fluorine in the form of fluoracetic acid. 

Mclntire et ol. (16) have reported on the fluorine content of Sudan grass, crimscm 
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clover, and radices raised on soils of known fluorine content and on the same 
soils to which as much as 2,300 p.p.m. fluorine had been added. The fluorine 
content of Sudan grass ranged from 1 to 5 p.pm.; radish tops from 3 to 25 p.pm.; 
red clover 5 to 20 p.p.m.; and sweet clover, 5 to 9 p.p.m. These investigators 
conclude from the results obtained in the cultures of sweet clover, red clover, and 
Sudan grass that “no enhancement in the fluorine content of forage crops is to 
be expected from the conventional use of fluoride-bearing fertilizers and liming 
materials.” Earlier work by Elart, Phillips, and Bohstedt (9) confirms this im¬ 
portant observation that the fluorine of fertilizers does not rigniflcantly increase 
the fluorine content of plants. 

A number of plants growing on Chester loam from Falls Church, "Virginia, have 
been analyzed W fluorine. The fluorine content of this soil was 137 p.p.m. for 
the surface and 172 p.p.m. for the subsurface. The pH of the surface was 6.7 
and that of the subsurface 5.5. This soil had been liberally supplied with 
superphosphate for about 15 years and was sproutland about 25 years before 
being cleared and cultivated. The samples were collected in 1938. The small 
area on which the samples were grown is surrounded by trees and seems free from 
the possibility of atmospheric contamination. There were no known industrial 
sources of contamination nearer than about 10 nules, and these were limited to 
relatively small superphosphate and brick manufacture near Alexandria and the 
relatively small quantity of soft coal used in Washington. Both of these are in a 
direction away from the prevailing wind. No fluoride-containmg insecticides 
were used in or near the garden. The results of analyses are given in table 5. 

The data in table 5 show a tendenqr of seeds and fruit to be lower in fluorine 
than the leafy and root parts of the plant. Few items exceeded 10 p.pm. 
fluorine, and many are less than half tlfls quantity. Poke and spinach ^ve a 
high fluorine content. It would seem that these plants are, in a measure, fluorine 
accumulators. It is possible, however, that there has be^ some fluorine con¬ 
tamination in drying and storage for 7 years in the laboratory. Evidence from 
more samples is needed. 

It is possible, also, that there are some positive errors due to soil contamination 
of the other plants, especially of the roots. Considerable care was taken in 
washing the roots and, since the soil is not hi^ in fluorine, the degree of such 
conta 33 aination is probably small. An error in the other direction has been 
pointed out by F. C. Frary.'^ He asserts that as much as half the fluorine in 
leaves may be lost on diymg if a large part of the fluorine is from atmospheric 
absorption. He believes, however, that loss on drying of fluorine that has beoi 
absorbed from the soil is not important. All our samples were air-dried in the 
laboratory. 


BUMMABY 

The fluorine content of 30 profiles, 137 samples in all, of representative soils of 
varied texture, parent material, and geographic distribution are given. This 


> Private communication. 
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fluorine content varies from a trace to 7,070 p.p.m. in an unusual Tennessee soil 
containing phosphate rock. The average for surface soils is 292 p.p.ni. In 
general, the fluorine content increases with the depth of the soil. Fluorine is 
considerably concentrated in the colloidal matter. 

Much of the fluorine in soils highest in fluorine is in the form of apatite. 
Evidence, however, is presented to show that, in general, the main source of 
fluorine in the ordmary soil is the micaceous clays. In general, there is no correla¬ 
tion between the phosphorus and fluorine contents of soil where the fluorine 
present is not mainly in the form of apatite. 

It is shown that six samples of micaceous clays, which probably occur in soil, 
have fluorine contents ranging from 300 to 7,400 p.p.m. averaging 3,730 p.p.m. 
One Ordo^dcian bentonite contains the maximum quantity of fluorine. 

Much of the fluorine added to the soil in the form of superphosphate is retained 
by the heavier textured sods. Coarse, sandy soils retain less of the added fluorine. 
Added fluorine in the form of superphosphate does not appear to increase signi¬ 
ficantly the fluorine content of plants. 

The fluorine contents of 28 samples of vegetation grown on a soil of known 
fluorine content are given. It is pointed out that there is very little chance of 
fluorine contamination in these samples. 
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DISPIACEMENT OF SOIL-AIR BY CO* FOR PERMEABILITY TESTS 

J, E. CHRISTIANSEN, M. FIREMAN, aud L. E. ALLISONi 
TJ. 8. Department of AgricuMure* 

BeoelTSd for pnblioatioii July 23, 1945 

Receut papers (2,4) showed that air is entrapped in soils when they are wetted 
for permeability tests. This air is gradually dissolved by the water passing 
through the soil, which results in a concomitant increase in permeability. Loi^ 
periods of time sometimes elapse before all of the air is dissolved and the masd- 
mum permeability rate obtained. It was further shown that when the air is 
evacuated from the soil before wetting, the permeability is at a Tnn.THTmiTn at the 
beginning of the test; however, removal of air by evacuation is tedious, and it is 
difficult to avoid undesirable compaction of the soil column during the process. 

In recent tests the air in the soil pores was displaced with CO* by passing the 
dry gas through the soil before wetting. Since CO* is very soluble, it is quickly 
dissolved by the percolating water, and the maTrimum permeability is reached 
within a few minutes. This technique appears to have practical value in connec¬ 
tion with experiments in which it is desirable to determine soil permeability 
during complete saturation. This paper presents permeabilHy data for several 
soils from which the air has been displaced with CO 2 , and compares these results 
with those obtained using an ordinary wetting procedure. 

EQXnPMENT Aim TBCHNIQUB 

Permeability determinations were made on 20 soils by a technique described 
elsewhere (2), except that only 100 gm. of air-dried soil (2 mm.) was used instead 
of 200 gm. The soil samples were poured into the glass percolation tubes 
(approximately 35 nun. diameter) through a 14-mm. inside-diameter glass tremie 
tube with a funnel on top. The capacity of this tube and funnel was sufficient 
to hold the 100-gm. sample. The percolation tubes were filled by gradually 
raising and rotation the tremie tube while distributing the soil in a circular path 
inside the percolation tube. By this method, which is similar to that used by 
Wadsworth and Smith (5) and by Moore (3), it is pr^^le to place the soil with a 
minimum of s^regation of coarse and fine particles. The seal was settled by 
placing the percolation tube in a suitable guide and dropping it on its point on a 
soft wood block ten times through a distance of 2.5 cm. 

The CO 2 gas was passed through the air-dry soils from the surface downward 

^ Irrigation and drainage engineer, associate soil scientist, and associate soU technologist 
respectively. The assistance of Miss Ruth Meyer and Mrs. Esme Sheets is gratefully ac¬ 
knowledged. Thanks are extended to V. S. Aronovici, Irrigation Division, Soil Conserva¬ 
tion Service, for reviewing the manuscript. 

* Contribution from the IT. S. Regional Salinity Laboratory, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, Agricultiiral Research Administration, U. S. Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, Riverside, California, in cooperation with the eleven western states 
and the Territory of Hawaii. 
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at a rate of about 160 ml. per minute. In a preliminary test, the volume of CO 2 
passed through the 100-gm. samples of soil was varied from 200 ml. to 2,000 ml. 
without apparent differences in results. Thereafter, approximately 500 ml. was 
used in all cases. The gas was applied by means of a delivery tube passing 
through a stopper fitted to the top of the percolation tube and extending to 
within half an inch of the soil surface. Most of the air in the percolation tube 
above the soil was first displaced by leaving the stopper loose when the gas was 
first applied. The stopper was then fitted tightly and the gas passed throu^ the 
soil for 3^ minutes. As quickly as posable, a thin cork disk was placed on the 
soil surface to receive the impact of the water. The percolation tubes were then 
filled with water by means of a rubber ear syringe and then connected to a con¬ 
stant-level supply bottle as previously described (2). 

EXFEBIMSNTAti BESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

For simplicity, the soils throu^ which the CO 2 was passed are referred to as 
“treated” and those not receiving CO* as “untreated.” The results are sum¬ 
marized in table 1, which gives the permeabilities of both the treated and the 
untreated soils at various times during the test. For the treated soils, the per¬ 
meabilities at the b ftgin-ning (called the initial permeability), at 24 and 48 hours, 
and at 10 days are given. For the untreated soils, the initial permeability, 
the minimum rate prior to the increase accompanying the elimination of the 
entrapped air, the maximum rate, and the rate after 10 days of percolation are 
given. The time in days required for the occurrence of the minimum and max¬ 
imum rates is also given. TTiese points are sufficient to define roughly the per¬ 
meability-time graphs as illustrated with selected soils in figures 1 and 2. 

With one exception, the initifl,! permeability of the treated soils was the maxi¬ 
mum recorded. (The permeability of the Hesperia sandy loam, number 453, 
reached a maximum of 7.02 cm. per hour in approximatdy 2 hours.) Subse¬ 
quently, the permeabilities decreased rapidly for some of the soils, and gradually 
for others, so that in 10 days the rates ranged from 2 to 84 per cent of the initial 
rate. This behavior was characteristic for all soils treated with CO 2 but was 
markedly different from that of the untreated soils. 

During the initial phase of the test, the permeability of the untreated soils, 
with one exception decreased to a TniniTnum , which in two instauces (numbers 
397 and 68) was less than 10 per cent of the initial rate. In all cases, the maxi¬ 
mum permeability was attained in 2 to 19 days after the test was started, but in 
most cases it was within the 10-day period. In two instances (indicated by 
footnotes), the rate was still decreasing after 10 days, and in four instances it was 
increasing at 10 da 3 rs, reaching maxima at 15 to 19 days. 

Figure 1 shows typical permeability-time relations for two surface soils. The 
initial permeabilit7 of the treated Fort Collins loam was about four times that 
of the untreated soil, and for Yolo fine sandy loam the corresponding ratio was 
approximately 7:1. In both instances, the permeability of the treated soil 
dropped to less than half the initial rate in 24 hours. The permeability of the 
untreated soils also dropped during the initial period, but then it increased 
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sharply as the entrapped air was dissolved in the percolating water. The maxi- 
mum rates for the untreated soils were more than three times their initial rates, 
and more than six times their miniTYniTn rates but appreciably less tha n the ini¬ 
tial rates for the treated soUs. In general, the results on the other surface soils 
were similar. 


TABLE 1 


Effect of displacing soil-air with CO 2 on the permeability of soil samples 





PESNSABILUY 07 CO 2 -TXEATED 
SOILS 

PEBMBABILTTY 07 UNTBEATED SOILS 

LAB. 

NO. 














DEPTH 

son. 















Initial 

24 

hours 

48 

hours 

10 days 

Initial 


MftTiTnnm 

10 days 


/f. 

Exeter 

cm.fhr. 

an./hr. 


cm.Ihr. 


COT./ 

hr. 

ctn./hr. 

days 

ew./Ar. 

days 


893 

0-0.6 

loamy sand 

0.97 

0.32 


0.12 

12 

0.32 

EE!S 

El 


6 

0.22 

894 

0.6-0.9 

loamy sand 

0.83 

0.69 

0.46 

0.20 

24 

0.30 

0.098 

2 

0.76 

7 

o.» 

896 

0.9-1.4 

loamy sand 

1.25 

0.78 

0.61 

0.50 

40 

0.40 

0.096 

5 

1.40 

19 

0.17t 

896 

1.4-1.9 

sandy loam 

1.74 

0.89 

0.82 

0.60 

34 

0.32 


7 

1.77 

16 

0.12t 

397 

1.9-2.2 

sandy clay loam 

2.31 

0.17 

0.12 

0.04 

2 

0.17 


18 



o.om 

398 

2.2-2.6 

sandy day loam 

7.60 

6.60 

6.70 

8.80 

60 

2.14 

1.98 

1 

9.16 

4 

5.28 

399 

2.6-8.2 

sandy loam 

4.06 

3.69 

3.90 

3.41 

84 

1.06 

1.05 

0 

4.82 

7 

4.09 

420 

0-0.7 

loamy sand 

1.92 

.... 

0.46 

0.26 

14 

0.69 


8 

0.76 

7 

0.53 

421 

0.7-1.0 

sandy loam 

0.96 

0.72 

0.72 

0.51 

63 

0.26 

0.24 

8 

0.84 

16 


422 

1.0-1.6 

loamy sand 

8.62 

.... 

1.78 

0.48 

14 

0.71 


1 

1.84 

4 

0.65 

423 

1.6-2.0 

sandy loam 

7.77 

6.96 

6.64 

8.40 

44 

1.75 

1.61 

0 

6.97 

6 

5.80 

424A 

2.0-2.4 

sandy loam 

7.41 

5.73 

6.44 

8.68 

49 

1.77 

1.66 

0 

7.69 

8 

5.61 

424B 

2.4-2.8 

sandy loam 

UJtS 

11.24 

10.24 

6.92 

66 

3.16 

2.76 

0 

14.60 

2 

8.75 

424C 

2.8<3.1 

sandy loam 
Hesperia 

18.60 


14.95 

12.18 

65 

6.84 

4.68 

0 

20.80 

3 

15.11 

458 

0-0.6 

sandy loam 

6.60 

KSSI 

4.44 

3.16 

48 

2.87 

2.30 

2 

4.00 

4 

3.20 

86 

0.2-0.7 

Reagan day loam 
Ydofine 

8.41 


0.62 


9 

0.59 

0.43 

2 

0.76 

5 

0.42 

76 

0.2-0.6 

sandy loam 
Glendde 

4.36 


1.22 


14 

0.62 

0.38 

8 

2.08 

7 

1.68 

79 

0.2^.6 

silt loam 

0.94 j 

0.86 



18 



7 

0.87 

19 

0.071t 

83 

0-0.6 

Fort Collins loam 
Vale sandy 

6.49 

2.12 

1.77 

1.04 

16 

1.64 

0.81 

1 

5.05 

3 

2.65 

68 

0.2-0.6 

day loam 

2.02 

1.00 



11 

0.76 

o.oiis 

60 

.... 


0.048t 


♦Of initial. 

t Permeability increBaing at 10 days; entrapped air not eliminated. 

t Permeability still decreasing at 10 days; entrapped air not eliminated. 

S Permeability still decreasing at 60 days; entrapped air not eliminated. 

Figure 2 shows the permeability-time relations for three Exeter subsoil samples 
taken from a smgle sampling site. The mfl.in-mnTn rates of the untreated samples 
of this soil were higher than the initial rates for the treated samples. The 
decrease in permeability of the treated subsoil material was less rapid than for 
the treated surface soils, with the exception of Exeter 397 (not shown). Exeter 
soils 397 and 398 from depths of 1.9-2.2 and 2.2-2.5 feet, respectively, were very 
frimilar in texture, appearance, and apparent density, but chemical analyses 
indicated that soil 397 had a higher percentage of exchangeable sodium, which 
undoubtedly resulted in an increase in dispersion. During the first 24 hours, the 
permeability of the treated Exeter 397 decreased from 2.31 to 0.17 cm. per hour, 
































Fig. 2. Effect of CO* Displacement of Aie on the Peemeability of Stjbsoil Matbbial 
FEOM Vaeiotts Dbpths IN AN Exetee Sandt Loam Peofilb 


while the same soil, untreated, decreased from 0.17 to 0.043. The test on the 
untreated sample of this soil was discontinued after 21 days while there was an 
appreciable amount of entrapped air present. 
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Exeter soils 420 to 424C were from the same general location as tilie oilier 
Exeter soils but were from an experimental water-spreading pond through which 
several hundred feet of water had percolated prior to time of sampling. In 
general, these samples were more permeable than those from corresponding 
depths outd.de the pond. 

The effect of CO 2 on infiltration of the water into the soU was striking. The 
time required for the untreated soils to wet and begin to drip averaged more than 
twice that for the treated soils, the ratios for the different soils varying from 1.7 
to 9.0. The ratio was highest for Exeter 397. 

Ten days after the inception of percolation, the untreated soils had higher 
permeability rates than those treated with CO 2 , with the exception of those which 
had not yet reached their maximum rate. The data surest that when air is 
entrapped in the pores of the soil and hdd there for several days during percolar 
tion, these pores become more or less stabilized and remain open for the passage 
of water after the air is dissolved, whereas when the soil is completely saturated 
at the beg innin g of the test, the pores are less stable, apparently, and the aggre¬ 
gates forming them probably disintegrate somewhat and partially fill the pores 
with dispersed particles, with the result that the permeability of the soil decreases 
more rapidly. Similar results were noted in earlier tests in which air was removed 
by evacuation (2). 

Conductance (K X lO® at 25®C.) was determined on the leachate from some of 
the soils. In most instances, the first sample of leachate (approximately 50 ml.) 
from the treated soils had an appreciably higher conductance then the leachate 
from the untreated soils. Subsequent samples from the treated soils had slightly 
lower conductances than those from the untreated soils. The increased COj 
content of the initial leachate undoubtedly brou^t into solution additional 
electrolytes, but the effect was temporary and the conductance of the leachate 
from both the treated and the untreated soils quickly approached that of tap 
water. Ihe principal changes in permeability occurred after the conductance of 
the leachates had become stabilized. Samples of leachate from the Hesperia soil 
453 were titrated for bicarbonate ion. Ihe bicarbonate contrait of the first 
50-ml. sample of leachate from the treated soil was approximately twice that of 
the untreated soil, but for subsequent samples the differences were not significant. 
The maximum permeability of the treated soil occurred while the fourth sample 
was being collected, at which time the leachate composition was essentially that 
of the tap water. There was no indication that the use of CO* for displacing the 
air produced any chemical effect that influenced the permeability. 

Displacement of soil-air with CO 2 before wetting is simple and brings about the 
complete saturation of a soil in a very short time, allowing the permeability of 
the saturated soil to be determined without waiting several days for the entrapped 
air to dissolve. Since inunediate complete saturation of the seal appears, how¬ 
ever, to result in a more rapid and pronounced decrease in the permeability of the 
soil, it is difficult to compare permeabilities of CO»-treated and untreated soils. 
For this reason, the technique described here may not be useful for all purposes 
but is well suited for specific purposes, such as determination of the permeability 
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of subsoils in coimection with drainage studies, especially fine sands which have 
essentially no structure. For such tests, the saving in time by uang COj is 
considerable and will allow several times as many tests to be made in a given 
length of time with the same equipment. For example, Aronovici and Dorman 
(1) report that in their drainage studies routine tests on very fine sands are run 
for 100 to 400 hours in order to obtain maximum rates. 

STTMMART AND CONCLUSIONS 

The experiment reported herein indicates that the air which is normally en¬ 
trapped within a soil upon wetting can be eliminated by displacement with CO 2 
prior to wetting. When this is done, the permeability is a maximum at the begin- 
Bing of the test or shortly thereafter. Where it is desirable to determine the 
permeability rates for complete saturation, this technique eliminates the necessity 
of long-time tests. 

For subsoils, sands, and structureless materials, in which the decrease in 
permeability is very gradual, the initial permeabilities of the COj-treated samples 
are approximately the same as the maximum permeabilities for the untreated 
samples, which are obtained only after a period of a few to many da 3 rs. In 
surface soils, however, the initial rates for the CCVtreated samples are appred- 
ably higher than the maximum rates reached by the untreated samples. 

The technique described here appears to have special time-saving value in 
connection with permeability tests for drainage studies and other engineering 
purposes where the permeability of completely saturated materials is desired. 
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TITRIMETRIC DETEEMINATION OF SULFATE IN NATUEAL 
WATERS AND SOIL EXTRACTS 

E. C. CANTINO 

University of California, Berkeley^ ■ 
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In the course of routine investigations of natural and irrigation waters and 
other miscellaneous solutions, a rapid method of analysis for sulfate is frequently 
desirable. The analyst often finds, however, that the only satisfactory generally 
accepted method is that which involves the precipitation of sulfate as the barium 
salt and a subsequent gravimetric determination of this constituent (5). 

Because it was often necessary to determine sulfate gravimetrically at the ex¬ 
pense of much-needed time, it seemed that a determination of this constituent by 
precipitation with an acid solution of barium chromate, removal of excess barium 
by alkalization, and analysis of excess chromate titrimetrically with thiosulfate 
might prove to be a feasible anal 3 rtical procedure.^ Based on somewhat analo¬ 
gous series of reactions, attempts have been made to determine sulfate (1, 2, 3, 
4, 6, 9). In most instances, however, it has been established that such methods 
are inaccurate to some degree and present many limitations. 

Manov and Kirk (7) pointed out that constant irregularities have been ob¬ 
served in many of the chromate methods reported in the literature and that the 
absolute error is usually found to be 5 per cent or more. These investigators 
attributed such inconsistencies to osygen errors involved in the oxidation of 
iodide to iodine, time of digestion of the barium chromate precipitate, and reduc¬ 
tion of dichromate by chloride in acid solution. They concluded that no com¬ 
pletely satisfactory method for analysis of sulfate with chromate existed at the 
time of their writing. Meldrum et ah (8) observed that inconsistencies in analyti¬ 
cal results occur if conditions are not carefully controlled. These investigators 
found that coprecipitation reactions were responsible for the deviations from 
actual sulfate content introduced into the experimental results. Their obseiva- 
tions indicated that the quantity of chromate coprecipitated varied directly with 
increasing acid concentration and rate of addition of the precipitant. The 
amount of coprecipitation was also found to be dependent on the chromate-sulfate 
ratio and the time of digestion. 

As a consequence of repeated experimentation, it has been observed by the 
author that analysis of residual chromate left in solution after simultaneous 
removal of barium chromate and barium sulfate seldom yields results which 
coincide with the absolute concentration of sulfate originally present. Extensive 
investigations indicate conclusively, however, that with proper control of the 

1 The author wishes to express his appreciation to T. C. Broyer for many helpful criti¬ 
cisms and suggestions during the writing of this paper. 

a The desirability of this type of method came to the attention of the author while he was 
employed as research assistant in the Division of Plant Nutrition, College of Agriculture, 
University of California, Berkeley, California. 
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procedure, results established by titrimetric analysis are a function of the original 
sulfate content 'within relatively wide limits. Consequently, it has been found 
possible to plot the apparent sidfate content on a series of standard sulfate solu¬ 
tions against the actual sulfate content. This relationship is delineated in the 



form'of rectilinear curves in figure 1, from which the concentration of this consti¬ 
tuent can be determined by graphic comparison or by formula. 

METHOD 


0.1724 N sodium thiosulfate 
K1 (solution of 40 gm. per 100 ml. HsO) 

Phenolphthalein (0.2 per cent alcoholic solution) 

BaCr 04 (10 gm. per 600 ml. 0.8 N HCl) 6 N NaOH 
Soluble starch solution (1 per cent) 

Standard H 2 SO 4 solutions (1,500 and 6,000 mgm. per liter sulfate) 


0.6 N HCl 
1-1 HCl 


Standard curve 

In order to evaluate the relationship between the amount of sulfate determined 
by reduction of excess chromate with thiosulfate and the actual sulfate content, 
two standard solutions (1,500 and 6,000 mgm. per liter sulfate) were prepared 
from sulfuric acid and standardized gra'vimetrically as the barium salt. Aliquots 
of these solutions were analyzed by the method described in the following section, 
and the results obtained were plotted against the actual amoimts of sulfate pres¬ 
ent (fig. 1). A graph of the original sulfate contents as a function of the volumes 
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of thiosulfate was desirable (fig. 2) in order to eliminate the necessity of calculat¬ 
ing a sulfate value from the thiosulfate titer before comparisons could be made. 
By formulation, this curve was used as a basis for the analy^ of synthetic com¬ 
posites and natural waters (tables 3 and 4). 



Fig. 2. Standabd Cubvb fob Detebmination of Sulfate Content fbom 
Volume Thiosulfate 

Procedure 

A sample of water containmg less than 140 mgm. sulfate is diluted to 100ml. 
in a 260-ml. Erlenmeyer flask. ECl (0.5 N) is added dropwise until the mixture 
is acid to phenolphthalein. An excess of 10 to 15 drops is added, and the solution 
is boiled rapidly for 2 minutes to eliminate carbonate and bicarbonate.* Then 
5 N NaOH is introduced dropwise until the solution is just alkaline to phenol¬ 
phthalein, and 10 ml. barium chromate reagent is added. The solution is rapidly 
heated and digested slightly below the boiling point for 15 minutes on an electric 
hot plate. It is removed from the heater and two drops of phenolphthalein 
added to the hot solution, followed by dropwise addition of 5 iV NaOH to one 
drop in excess of the indicator change. The solution is brou^t rapidly to boiling 
and digested slightly below the boiling point. The total heating period should 
be exactly 10 minutes. The solution is filtered rapidly through a quantitative 
filter paper into a 250-ml. Erlenmeyer flask. The flask is washed with 10 ml. of 
water, and finally the filter paper and contents are washed with a second 10 ml. 
of water. The ffltrate is rapidly cooled under the tap to room temperature, and 

* It is desirable at this point to remove anions such as carbonate and bicarbonate. At a 
later stage in the determination, liberation of these constituents in the form of COj with a 
corresponding change in the hydrogen-ion concentration will affect the optimum conditions 
necessary for the initial complete precipitation of barium sulfate. 
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6 ml. 1-1 HCl is added, followed by 5 ml. of KI reagent. The solution is allowed 
to stand in the dark for 3 minutes. Then 6 ml. of soluble starch reagent is intro¬ 
duced,^ and the solution is titrated with standardized thiosulfate reagent to the 
disappearance of the blue starch-iodide complex.® From the volume of thiosul¬ 
fate used, the sulfate content is obtained by gi‘aphic comparison or by calculation 
from the formula. 


DISCUSSION 

Water aliqwt 

In order to employ this method of sulfate analysis, a rapid semiquantitative 
determination of the approximate sulfate content of mineral waters is desirable. 
Several milliliters of 10 per cent barium chloride is introduced into an aliquot of 
the water to be analyzed. The density of the precipitate subsequently formed 
can be compared with a set of turbidity standards. As a result, it is possible to 
choose an aliquot of appropriate strength for the more exact determination. 

Chromate reagent 

Ten grams of freshly prepared barium chromate was dissolved in 600 ml. of 
0.8 N HCl. Under the conditions of this determination, the barium chromate 
concentration is of sufficient strength to account quantitatively for the presence 
of approximately 5 to 140 mgm. of sulfate. The pH is such that the solution to 
be analyzed will have a hydrogen-ion concentration between 0.05 N and 0.1 N. 
Optimum conditions for quantitative precipitation of sulfate are thus attained 
(S). 


Phmolphthalein 

The volume of indicator introduced prior to the 10 -minute alkaline digestion 
period must be kept constant throughout all determinations. Dichromate is 
subject to reduction with simultaneous oxidation of C 2 H 5 OH to CHsCHO, and 
appreciable error can be introduced if an excess of indicator is added at this point 
(table 1 ). 


Time of heating 

It has been suggested in the procedure for analysis that the alkaline solution 
be digested for 10 minutes. Actually, a 5- or 15-minute heating period might be 
permissible, but this interval must equal that used in the determination of the 
standard curve. Slight deviations occur in the thiosulfate titer when the diges¬ 
tion period is altered. 

* When the density of the brown iodine color is indicative of a titration value appreciably 
higher than 1 to 2 ml., sodium thiosulfate should be introduced furst to within 1 ml. of the 
end-point, followed by 6 ml. of starch, and the titration completed. 

• A microburette is necessary for the determination of low concentrations of sulfate, 
which yield titration values in the vicinity of 0 to 10 ml. Also, a weaker solution of thio¬ 
sulfate (from 0.06 to 0.1 N) can be used to advantage. 
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Washing 

From a theoretical point of view, 100 ml. of neutral C02-free water can dissolve 
0.4 mgm. of barium chromate at 20°C. Consequently, it was suspected that 
excessive washing of the precipitate might account for deviations which were 
obtained when this factor was not controlled. Table 2 illustrates the effect of 
different volumes of wash water on the accuracy of this determination. Con¬ 
sistency in the volume of wash water is necessary throughout the course of 
analysis. 

TABLE 1 


Effect of variation in volume of alcoholic phenolphtkalein on sulfate determination 


sthtate psxsbnt 

VOLXnfE 

PHENOLP&IHAIEIN 

VOLXME 

THIOSULFATE 

VOLUICE THIOSUL* 
FATE COESECIED 
FOX BLAME 

SULFATE 
CALCULATED BE 
FOXHULA 

DEVIATION FXOU 
OXIGIMAL 
SULFATE CONTENT 

ntgtn. 



mi. 


per cent 


2 drops 

0.4 

0.0 

0.0 

... 


2 drops 

2.82 

2.42 

32.0 


31.9 

10 drops 

2.60 

2.20 

29.3 

8.2 

31.9 

1ml. 

1.22 . 

0.80 

11.3 

64.6 

31.9 

3 ml. 

0.40 





5 ml. 

0.16 1 


.... 

.... 


TABLE 2 

Effect of variation in volume of wash water on sulfate determination 


SULFATE FXBSENT 

VOLUHE WATEX 

VOLUME 

TEIOSUIFAIE 

VOLUIUB THIOSUL- 
FATE COXXECIBD 
FOX blank 

SULFATE 
calculated BY 
FOXITOLA 

1 DEVIATION FXOU 
OXIGINAL 
SUIFATE CONTENT 

mgm. 

ml. 

ml. 

ml. 

mgm. 

percent 

0.0 

20 

0.4 

0.0 



31.9 

20 

2.82 

2.42 

32.1 

0.6 

31.9 

40 

2.82 

2.42 

32.1 

0.6 

31.9 

60 

2.86 

2.46 

32.6 

1.9 

31.9 

80 

2.86 

2.45 

32.6 

1.9 

31.9 

100 

2.88 

2.48 

32.8 

2.8 

31.9 

200 

2.92 

2.61 

38.2 

4.1 


Effect of other ions on precipitation of sulfate 

The constituents generally occurring in waters, in addition to sulfate, are 
calcium, magnesium, sodium, potassium, chloride, nitrate, carbonate, and 
bicarbonate. Investigations have shown that these do not interfere to an ap¬ 
preciable degree with the outlined method of analysis (table 3). Other ions, 
such as phosphate, ferric, and borate, generally occur only in insignificant 
quantities. 

Discussion of standard curves 

The curves plotted from experimental data (figs. 1 and 2) have been used for 
computing the quantities of sulfate in ^thetic composites and natural waters. 
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By calculation, a 5-ml. aliquot of barium chromate, equivalent to 100 mgm. of 
this compound, should account for the precipitation of approximately 38 mgm. 
of sulfate (if complete precipitation of BaS 04 took place, based on the actual 
barium content of the solution). The standard curve, however, does not show 
an increased slope until a point is reached at approximately 65 mgm. of sulfate 


TABLE 3 

AnalystB of synthetic solutions 

Sodium, potassium, and nitrate present in excess of 100 mgm. in all cases 


CALCIUH 

lCA.GKBSnnc 

StnJTATB 

P2SSENT 

VOLTO£E THIO- 
SULPATE* 

VOLtnCB 
THIOSULFATE 
COKXECTED FOK 
BLAHS 

STILFAXB 
CALCULATED BT 
FOEMULA 

DEVUTION 
FBOH OSIOIHAL 

1 SULFATE CON¬ 
TENT 

mgm* 

mgm. 

mgm* 

ml. 

ml. 

mgm* 

per ceta 


• • • 


0.40 

.... 

.... 

.. . 

25 

25 

6.4 

0.82 

0.42 

6.5 

1.6 

60 

50 

6.4 

0.81 

0.41 

6.4 

0.0 

100 

100 

6.4 

0.81 

0.41 

6.4 

0.0 

25 

25 

25.5 

2.31 

1.91 

26.6 

0.4 

50 

50 

25.5 

2.30 

1.90 

25.4 

0.4 

100 

100 

25.6 

2.32 

1.92 

26.7 

0.8 

60 

50 

95.8 

7.82 

7.42 

96.1 

0.3 

75 

76 

95.8 

7.82 

7.42 

96.1 

0.3 

100 

100 

96.8 

7.85 

7.46 

96.5 

0.7 


‘ Average of two determinations. 


TABLE 4 


Arhalysis of some waters 


SULFATE BY 
OEAVDCETEZC 
ANALYSIS 

ALIQUOT TAKEN 

SULFATE 

PRESENT 

VOLUICE THIO¬ 
SULFATE* 

VOLUICE 
THIOSULFATE 
CORRECTED FOR 
BLANK 

SULFATE 
CALCULATED BY 
FORICULA 

DEVIATION 
FROM ORIGINAL 
SULFATE CON¬ 
TENT, DETBR- 
UZNBDORAVZ- 
IIBTRICALLY 

mgm,iL 

ml. 

mgm. 

ml. 

ml. 

mgm. 

percent 



.... 

0.40 


.... 

• * « 


100 

25.0 

2.29 

1.89 

25.3 

1.2 


100 

47.4 

4.03 

3.63 

47.6 



100 

16,2 

1.69 

1.19 

16.3 

0.6 

481 

100 

48.1 1 

4.08 

3.68 

48,2 


882 

100 

88.2 

7.14 

6.74 

87.4 



* Average of two determinations. 


(fig. 1, curve I). If 10 ml. of barium chromate solution is used, a deviation from 
the linear slope occurs at approximately 140 mgm. of sulfate. Consequently, an 
addition of 100 mgm. of available barium chromate yields a proportional increase 
in the length of the linear segment of the curve. Apparently, under the con¬ 
ditions of the analysis, the competition for barium between an excess of chromate 
and a limited amount of sulfate in solution results in an equilibrium which does 
not allow complete precipitation of sulfate. This results in a low estimation for 
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the sulfate content of the solution (by calculation from the thiosulfate titer). 
Within limits (6 to 140 mgm. original sulfate content), however, this relationship 
introduced a constant factor which allows for a correlation between the actual 
and apparent sulfate concentrations. 

Equation for calculoHon of sulfate content 

It is apparent from the curve in figure 2 that, within limits, a linear relationship 
exists between original sulfate content and volume of thiosulfate. In order to 
eliminate the necessity of a sulfate determination by graphic comparison, it was 
felt that an equation for calculation of sulfate content would be desirable. Con¬ 
sequently, the data were analyzed in order to determine the practicability of such 
a correlation. It was found that the relationship could be best approximated by 
the equation y = 12.8a; + 1.1, where y — mgm. sulfate and x = ml. thiosulfate. 
The method was found to be accurate to better than 1 per cent for initial sulfate 
contents of 6 to 140 mgm. of sulfate. With an initial content of 3 to 6 mgm. 
sulfate, the error involved is approximately 3 per cent. 

The minimum limits of sensitivity are such that small amounts of sulfate can 
be rapidly determined. The uniformity of the procedure indicates that copreci¬ 
pitation and occlusion of foreign material, which often account for erroneous 
results in gravimetric analysis, are not responsible for inconsistencies in this 
determination. A satisfactory analysis of such s m all amounts of this constituent 
can seldom be obtained by the ordinary procedures of gravimetric analysis. 

SUMMARY 

An empirical, rapid method of analyris for sulfate in waters is presented. 
Sulfate is precipitated with an acid solution of barium chromate, excess barium 
is eliooinated by alkalization, and residual chromate is determined titrimetrically 
with thiosulfate. The actual sulfate content is a function of the thiosulfate 
titer, and evaluation of the sulfate concentration can be made either by com¬ 
parison with a standard curve or by formula. 
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ABSOEPTION OF CALCIUM BY PEAI^UTS FROM KAOLIN AND 
BENTONITE AT VARYING LEVELS OF CALCIUM^ 

A. MEHLICH AND W. E. COLWELL 
North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station 
Becdved for publication July 2S, IMS 

The specific influence that the type of coUoidal material exerts upon mineral 
uptaJce by plants has not been thoroughly investigated. Elgabaly, Jenny, and 
Overstreet (6) have found this factor to be of importance in the absorption of 
zinc and potassium by barley roots. In a previous study by the authors (7), 
where cotton and soybeans were used as the indicator crops, it was foimd that the 
availability of Ca was greaWCr from soils of the kaolinitic systems than it was from 
those hi^ in montmorillonitic material. Similar results with soybeans grown on 
colloids representing the 1:1 and 2:1 lattice types of minerals have been recently 
reported by Allaway (1). 

In pursuing the studies on the effect of type of clay on the rdease of Ca, it was 
considered desirable to introduce certain modiflcations in the technique previ¬ 
ously employed (7) to measure this phenomenon. Two major changes were 
introduced: (a) relatively pure systems of clay material of the 2:1 and 1:1 types 
were used instead of soils high in one or the other, and (6) the peanut plant with a 
known hi^ Ca requirement for fruit development was employed. 

It was already known from other work (4) that for proper filling of fruit the 
laige type peanut has a relatively high Ca requirement, and that Ca supplied to 
the soil in which the fruit develop is effective in promoting well-flUed nuts. Fur¬ 
thermore, it is known (5) that the Ca content of the peanut shell reflects differ¬ 
ences in Ca supply to the peanut fruit. It was tiiought, therefore, that the two 
criteria, records on fruit developm^t and the Ca content of the rinell, would 
provide a smititive measure of Ca release from the coUddal systems. 

A further advantage of this technique in which colloid variables were supplied 
only to the friiiting medium (as described below) was thought to lie in at least 
partial elimination of secondary effects, such as phosphorus supply, cation com¬ 
petition, and aeration, that the different colloidal ss^tems mi^t have on plant 
growth. 

The initial study with these ^sterns was conducted in 1943 and with certain 
modiflcations the work was repeated in 1944. The results of the 2 years’ investi¬ 
gations are presented separately. 

MATEBIAIS AND MBTHODS 
CoUoiddL systm^a 

Bentonite (Volclay) represented the montmorillonitic type of colloid. The 
kaolinitic material used was “Kamec £[aolin.” Its cation adsorption capadty 

^ Coatribution from the department of agronomy. North Carolina Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Station. Published with the approval of the director as Paper No. 217 of the Journal 
Series. 
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was 8.2 m.e. per 100 gm., and the differential thermal curve showed it to be pre¬ 
dominantly kaolinite with less than 1 per cent gibbsite. 

Hydrogen-saturated clays were prepared by placmg the colloidal material in 
6-gallon bottles or in barrels of about 50-gallon capacity with distilled water and 
adding sufEcient HCl to supply twice the symmetry concentration. After set¬ 
tling, the supernatant liquid was decanted, water was added, and HCl at 1 
symmetry. This was repeated, and subsequently the colloid was treated with 
water only, imtil the supernatant liquid gave no test for Cl ions. 

Known amoimts of the suspensions were then placed in 4-gallon pots, and 
known increments of a saturated solution of Ca(OH )2 were added to supply Ca at 


TABLE 1 

Cation adsorption capacity and calcium levels of colloid: sand mixtures 


XAOLXK 

BENIOZmii 

1943 investigation 

1944 investigation 

1943 investigation 

1944 investigation 


Calcium on colloid 


m,6. 

cant 

mx. 

per cent 

fft.e. 

per cent 

m.e. 

per cent 

Cation adsorption 
capacity 2.4 

cation adsorption 
capacity 2.4 

cation adsorption 
capacity 4.8 

cation adsorption 

1 capacity 2.4 

0.39 

16.2 

0.39 

16.2 

1.31 

27.6 

0.66 

27.5 

0.74 

30.8 

0.74 

30.8 

1.75 

36.5 

0.88 

36.6 

1.33 

65.4 

1.33 

65.4 

2.75 

67.3 

1.38 

57.6 

1.97 

82.1 

1.97 

82.1 

3.84 

80.0 

1.92 

80.0 

2.37 

98.8 

2.37 

98.8 

4.76 

99.0 

2.38 

99.1 

Cation adsorption 
capadty 1.4 

cation adsorption 
capacity 0.8 

cation adsorption 
capacity 2.8 

cation adsorotion 
capacity 0.8 

0.17 

12.1 

0.09 

11.2 

0.67 1 

23.9 

0.09 

11.2 

0.29 

20,7 

0.16 

18.8 

1.02 

36.6 

0.17 

21.2 

0.68 

48.6 

0.34 

42.5 

1.46 

52.2 

0.26 

32.6 

1.06 

76.7 

0.63 

66.2 

1.86 

66.4 

0.37 

46.3 

1.25 

89.3 

0.63 

78.8 

2.65 

91.1 

0.47 

58.8 







0.64 i 

80.0 


varying degrees of Ca saturation. The suspensions were stirred frequently for 
6 days, after which pure quartz sand was added and mixed. Sand was added to 
give different cation-adsorption capacities. The clay-sand mixtures were 
brought to dryness in a drying bam at a temperature of 40 to 50°C. The dry 
materials were then crushed, mixed, and finally placed in the wooden flats which 
served as the fruiting medium, as described below. At the end of the 1943 
growing season the cation-adsorption capacity and the exchangeable Ca were 
determined by the BaCh-triethanolamine procedure (8). The results are 
reported in table 1. 

Cultural method^ 

A bulk sample of Ruston sand surface soil known to produce poor quality 
peanuts in the field was placed in a wooden frame, 6 feet long, 6 inches wide, and 

* The technique used to separate the rooting medium from the fruiting medium was a 
modification of that diagrammatically described by Burkhart and Collins (3, p. 279). 
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8 inches deep. These troughs were fastened securely in concrete frames on the 
campus at Raleigh, N. C., in such a way that the surface of the soil was approxi¬ 
mately at ground level. Along each side of this trough were placed wooden flats, 
3 inches deep, 9 inches wide, and 12 inches long. The runners of four plants 
(two in 1943) were trained so that most of their fruits grew in the pair of boxes 
containing the colloid:sand mixtures. 

Two pairs of fruiting medium boxes were used for each treatment, and data on 
each side of the plants were then taken separately. The results on fruit quality 
were evaluated according to a procedure described in detail elsewhere (4). AU 
the fruits were detached from the vines and so classified that it was possible to 
calculate the percentage of the ovarian cavities containing well*-developed 
kernels. 

Calcium determinations were made on shells that contained one or two well- 
developed kernels. The macromethod of the A.OA.C. (2) was employed. 

In the 1943 experiment, plants were grown from seed planted on May 19 and 
were harvested on October 27. In 1944, seeds already sprouted were set out on 
June 4, and the harvest was on October 20. The peanut Jumbo Runner variety 
{Arachis hypoagaea L.) was used in both studies. 

In 1943, the moisture was maintained by additions of tap water to the rooting 
medium and distilled water to the fruiting medium, whereas distilled water was 
used for both media the following year. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION* 

19JfS imedigaiim 

In figure 1 are presented the data obtained in 1943. From the standpoint of 
shell composition, the following facts are readily apparent: (a) for comparable 
calcium levels, invariably more Ca was absorbed from the kaohnitic systems than 
from the montmorillonitic; (6) the uptake of Ca increased with increases in either 
absolute Ca level or percentage Ca saturation in any one ^stem; (c) the uptake 
of Ca increased sharply with additional increments of this element of the kaoli- 
nitic system and was only moderatdy increased in the montmorillonitio colloid. 
For example, an increase of 0.8 m.e. Ca on the colloid (from 0.8 to 1.6) raised the 
Ca content of shells in the kaolinitic S 3 rstem approximately 8 m,e. per 100 gm. 
and in the montmorillonitic system less than 3 m.e. (fig. 1). At low levels of Ca 
these differences tended to become smaller. 

From the standpoint of fruit development, the 1943 results showed that kernels 
developed quite normally in all systems. The levels of Ca selected were probably 
too high to permit the use of this criteion as a measure of Ca release. In view of 
this fact, certain adjustments were made in concentrations before the 1944 study 
was begun. 

* In interpreting the results, it should be noted that no differential treatments were used 
which would affect vegetative development of the roots and tops. There were some differ¬ 
ences in the total vegetation and, hence, differences in the number of gynophores present. 
These variations, however, were not related to Ca differentials made to the fruiting medium 
only. The Ca contents of the peanut shells serve, therefore, as a reliable criteria for rela¬ 
tive Ca availability. 
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1944 investigation 

The sand-clay mixtures were stored until the spring of 1944, when the following 
adjustments were made: (a) kaolin with a cation-adsorption capacity of 2.4 was 
not further diluted, (6) kaolin 1.4 was diluted with sand to give 0.8 m.e., (c) 
bentonite 4.8 was diluted to give 2.4, and (d) bentonite 2.8 was diluted to give 
0.8. (The bentonite culture medium containing 0.09 m.e. Ca was made fresh in 
1944.) No additional Ca was added, and dilutions were made with acid-washed 
quartz sand. In interpreting the results of this study, it shoxild be kept in mind 

CaCONTENTS OF PEANUT SHELLS 


M.E. PER 100 GM. 



Fig. 1. CArniuM Content op Peanut Shells as Affected by Type of Colloid, Cation 
Adsorption Capacity, and Calcium Level 

The cation-adsorption capacity of the clay:sand mixtures follows the name of the type 
of clay. 

that the systems had been in equilibrium for approximately 1 year at the time 
of planting, and that in 1944 distilled water was used exclusively. 

From the standpoint of Ca content of peanut shells, it is important to note, 
from the results presented in figure 1, that the relationship between kaolin and 
bentonite in the “high cation-adsorption capacity’^ systems is essentially the 
same as that found by the 1943 studies, that is, more Ca was found in the shells 
produced in the kaolinitic system, particularly at the high concentrations. When 
the ^sterns were diluted to provide mixtures of only 0.8 m.e. cation-adsorption 
capacity, the differences in behavior between the two types of colloidal material 
tended to disappear. It will be recalled that this tendency had already been 
indicated by the first year’s work. 
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It should be noted further that in the haolinitlc system there was little differ¬ 
ence in the Ca content of the shells when, for example, 0.63 m.e. Ca was supplied 
at approximately 79 per cent in the 0.8 m.e. series or at 26 per cent saturation in 
the 2.4 m.e. series. On the other hand, in the bentonite system, the Ca content 
of the shells was influenced markedly by the percentage Ca saturation of the clay 
medimn. For example at 80 per cent saturation in the 0.8 m.e. series, 0.64 
m.e. Ca resulted in shells containing over 7 m.e. Ca per 100 gm., whereas the 
same amount of Ca in the soil, but at 27 per cent saturation in the 2.4 m.e. 
series resulted in shells containing only half this quantity. 


OVARIAN CAVITIES FILLED - PER CENT 



Fia. 2. Pbbcbntagb Ovabtan Oavitibs op Pbantjts Filled as Appected bt Ttpb op 
Colloid, Cahon-Adsohption Capaciit, and Calcitim Level 

From the standpoint of fruit development, it is evident from the data in figure 
2 that the Ca concentrations selected in 1944 were such as to provide a wide range 
in fruit quality. In the kaolinitic systems almost 95 per cent of the ovarian 
cavities were filled with only 0.34 m.e. Ca per 100 gm. of medium. This was true 
when it was supplied in the 0.8 m.e. series at 42.5 per cent Ca saturation or in the 
2.4 m.e. series at 16.2 per cent Ca saturation. This draws attention to the fact 
that the absolute quantity of Ca for the kaolinitic system is of relativdy greater 
importance than is percentage Ca saturation. 

On the other hand, in the bentonite series, approximately 79 per cent of the 
ovarian cavities were filled with a supply of 0.65 m.e. Ca when it occurred in the 
highly saturated systems (80 per cent saturation 0.8 m.e. cation-adsorption 
capacity), whereas with essentially the same amount of Ca but with the system 
only 27.5 per cent saturated (2.4 m.e. series) only 50.4 per cent of the ovarian 
cavities were filled. It is of interest that in only one of the bentonite systems, 
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namely, 99 per cent Ca-saturated to supply 2.38 m.e. Ca, was as good fruit pro¬ 
duced as in the kaolinitic system. 

On the basis of the results reported in this and in the previous paper (7), it 
is evident that by means of widely different criteria, namely, Ca content of peanut 
shdls, measurement of fruit quality, yield and uptake of Ca by cotton and soy¬ 
beans, the effect of type of colloid upon the release of Ca is evidenced. This is 
true whether the exchange minerals are used in relatively pure form or as mixtures 
in soil. 

SUMMABT 

An investigation was undertaken to measure the uptake of Ca by peanuts, as 
affected by the type of soil colloid, at varsdng levels of exchangeable Ca. Rela¬ 
tively pure colloidal material of the 1:1 and 2:1 lattice t 3 rpes was used. In all 
cases, variations in adsorption capacity were provided by dilutions of the mate¬ 
rial with quartz sand. Criteria to measure the release of bases from these 
systems were the Ca content of shells and the fruit quality records of peanuts. 

In aU systems the uptake of Ca increased with increasing Ca levels. The Ca 
contents of peanut shells produced in the kaolinitic systems were higher than 
those in the bentonite media. This difference due to type of colloid was more 
pronounced at high degrees of Ca saturation and at the higher cation adsorption 
capacity levels (2.4 m.e. per 100 gm.). 

Uptake of Ca from the kaolinitic systems was more directly related to total Ca 
present than to degree of saturation. In the montmoriUonitic systems, on the 
other hand, absorption was more directly related to percentage Ca saturation 
than to total amoimt. 

The effect of type of day on rdease of Ca was evidenced also by the quality of 
fruit produced. In the case of the kaolinitic type of colloid, fruits of good quality 
were obtained even at relatively low Ca levels. In the bentonitic system larger 
amounts of Ca, at high degrees of saturation, were required to produce similar 
fruit quality. 
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FUNCTIONS OF SOIL-FORMING FACTORS 
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In the United States, thousands of soil series and types have been mapped and 
described in great detail. The problem of classifying this huge array of soil 
units either on a state-wide or a national basis is of concern to every soil surveyor 
and pedologist. The writer believes that a grouping of soil series and types in 
terms of functions of soil-forming factors has certain merits, for it emphasizes a 
logical interlacing of soil units and is amenable to geographic expression. The 
purpose of this paper is to present the theory of this approach and to give practi¬ 
cal applications. 


THE FIVE FEDOLOQIC FUNCTIONS 

The general equation of soil-forming factors may be expressed as follows: 

8 = /(cl, 0 , r, .) (f) 

As defined by the writer, the symbols have the following significance: 

8 any soil property such as color, reaction, clay content, nitrogen content, or lime. 
These properties are treated as dependent variables. 

f » symbol for ‘^function of,’* or “dependent on.” 

cl air climate (environmental climate). 

0 » species of organisms and their frequencies, referring to seeds rather than actual 
growth of plants. (For further details, see section on “Biosequences.”) 

r « topography or shape of the boundry between soil and environment; it also includes 
certain hydrologic features, 

p » parent material, defined as the state of the soil at the soil formation time 0; it may 
or may not be identical with the C horizon. 

t » period of soil formation (age of soil). 

In the above fonnulation, cZ, o, r, p, and t have been given the rank of inde¬ 
pendent variables in a mathematical sense. This implies that they may occur 
in nature in various kinds of combinations or constellations. These variables 
are commonly designated as ^‘soil-forming factors.” 

Equation (I) as such is of limited pedologic use. When it is resolved into its 
components, however, the resulting individual functions of soil-forming factors 
are valuable guides in the study of soil genesis. With considerable justification 
they may be termed the five canonical functions of pedology. Briefly, the 
functions are as follows; 

1 Division of Soils. The author gratefully acknowledges assistance and suggestions from 
T. M. Bushnell, from soil inspectors of Region 4, and from various members of the Division 
of Soils. 
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Time functions, or chronofunctions: 

S =* Ot r» p* . . - 

Soil properties are related to time under conditions of constancy of cl, o, r, p. 

Pafent material functions or lithofunctions: 

S Ot r# it • • • 

Soil properties are related to parent material under conditions of constancy of cl, o,r,t. 
Tomography functions or topofunctions: 

S “ f(r')et» o* pi it • • • 

Soil properties are correlated with topographic features when cl, o, p, t are constant. 
Climatic functions or climofunctions: 

S f(cV)ot r» pt it * 

Soil properties are expressed in terms of climatic variables when o,r,p,t are constant. 
Organism functions or hiof unctions: 


S / io)eh r» Pi it .. • 

Dependency of soil properties on organic species. These functions deal with relationshipfi 
between soil properties and organisms when d, r, p, and t are constant. 

The soil-formiiig factors d, o, r, p, are multiple factors and yidd groups oi 
functions. 


CBmXOA lOB APPBOXMIA.TIONS 

The precise evaluation of the five functions can be obtained under experi¬ 
mentally controlled conditions only. In the field it is extremely difficult to 
satisfy ^e reqxiired constancy of factors. Useful approximations to single-factor 
functions within a given area may be obtained when the amount of change of a 
soil property (s) conditioned by one factor greatly exceeds the changes condi¬ 
tioned by all of the others. This may be the result of the following two possi¬ 
bilities: 


1. One of the factors varies greatly, whereas the remaining ones vary, in comparison, 

but little. 

2. Save for one function, the slopes of the others are nearly 0. In other words, some 

factors may vary considerably, yet be of relatively little importance in determin¬ 
ing differences in soil properties. 

If in a given area a soil property s varies from s« to sj, and if the soil-forming 
factors Fi, Ft, Ft, Ft, Ft vary from c to d, e to /, p to A, i to j, and k to I, respec¬ 
tively, we may write 


(2) 
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Should the definite integrals of the factors Ft, Fa, Ft, Fa he small in comparison 
with the defimte integral of Fi, we may say that sa — So is mainly conditioned 
by Fi. The factor Fi is dominant, all others are subdominant. Such conditions 
frequently obtain under field conditions. Equation {S') is a precise and concise 
formulation of the conditions enumerated above imder 1 and 2. It serves as a 
guiding principle for the evaluation of functions in the field. 

SOIL SEQUENCES 

Soils have many properties. Since each property is assumed to obey equa¬ 
tion (i), a large number of equations of the following type are obtained: ■ 

* «i - Md, 0, r, p,t ,...) 

Si = ftifil, 0, r, .) 

«i = Md, 0, r, p,t, ...) 

«» = fn{d, 0 , r, p,t, ...) 

All properties (si, Ss, sj, etc.) taken together constitute a collection, assemblage, 
or ensemble of properties which is the soil. If we designate the ensemble of s 
values with the symbol E{,) we may write 

Soil = Eu-i = S{d, 0 , r, .) (S) 

Just as each individual s property is a fimction of soil-forming factors, so is the 
entire ensemble dependent on cJ, o, r, p, and t. In practice, the variations of the 
ensemble are recognized as soil types and soil series. In accordance with the 
five pedologic functions, the ensembles, that is, soil types and soil series, may be 
arranged in five sequences; namely, chrono-, litho-, topo-, climo-, and bio- 
sequra.ces. 

CHBONOSEQUENCES 

In accordance with the rdationship 

Soil = E(,) - /(time)rf.... 

Soil series and t 3 rpes may be placed in time or maturity sequences. A well- 
known example is furnished by Shaw’s San Joaquin family (9). It comprises 
the following sequence of soil series: 

(Tujunga), H^ord, Greenfield, Eamona, Placentia, (San Joaquin). 

There is some controversy as to whether the San Joaquin series and possib^ 
the lujunga series are members of the sequence. The entire sequence is mferred 
from physiographic relationships and profile features. 

Segments of the San Joaquin chronosequenoe occur in the Riverside Area, 
California (7), for which the conditioning factors may be indicated as follows: 

d aimual rainfull 10-20 inches, annual temperature 61-63°F.; moist mild winters and 
hot dry summers. In the vicinity of the Chty of Biverside (rainfall 11 inches) five 
of the series occur adjacent to one another. 

0 = grasses and shrubs; land now cultivated. 

r » gently sloping alluvial fans and terraces; no ground-water influences. 

p coarse-textured alluvium derived from granitic rock sources. 

t ~ Pleistocene and Post-Pleistocene to recent. 
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TABLE 1 

Soil characteristics of the San Joaquin chronosequence in Riverside Area, California 


SESIES 

COLOR 

TEXIUKB! 

pH SAKOE IN 
PROFILE 
(NO. CaCO« 
PRESENT) 

Surface 

Subsoil 

Surface 

Subsoil 
(B horizon) 

Tujunga. 

gray 

gray 

sandy 

sandy 

7.2 

Hanford. 

brown 

light 

sandy 

sandy 

7.0-7.4 



brown 

loam 

loam 


Greenfield. 

brown 

brown 

sandy 

sandy 

7.4 




loam 

loam 






having 






more 






clay 


Ramona. 

brown 

reddish 

sandy 

sandy 

7.2-8.0 



brown 

loam 

clay 






loam 


Placentia. 

reddish 

reddish 

sandy 

clay loam 

7.0-8.2 


brown 


loam 

or clay 


San Joaouin. 


1 not nresent in Riverside Area 




Fig. 1. Gbogeaphic Setting of a Chronosequence (Shaw’s San Joaquin Family) in the 

Rivebsibe Abea, Caufobnia 

Numbers in circles refer to towns. The Greenfield series has not been separated in this 
area; it is included with the Hanford series. 
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A brief characterization of the various series is given in table 1. The degree 
of development of the B horizon is the main criterion used in establishing the 
relative age and therefore the order of the series within the sequence. The geo¬ 
graphic setting is shown in figure 1, 

LITHOSEQUENCES 

According to the relationship 

Soil = £(,) = /(parent material)^, r.. 

it should be possible to group soil types and series in relation to parent material. 
Two examples may serve as illustrations. 


PANOCHE SERIES, COALINIGA AREA, CAUF. 



//^ 4f/l£S 

Fig. 2. Lithosbqubncb op Soil Types op the Panochb Sbbibs, Coaunga 

Abba, Caupobnia 

White lines are 25-foot contour intervals. 

In the Coalinga Area, California, the region between Monocline Ridge and 
Fresno Slough is occupied by gently sloping colluvial fans consisting of outwash 
from the softly consolidated calcareous sandstones and shales of the Coast 
Range Mountains. In recent 3 ^ars a large body of Panoche series, having wide 
textural range, has been mapped in the fan area.® There are nine textural groups 

*Harradine,F.F. Soils of western Fresno County, Califomia. 1943. [Inmanuscript.] 
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wHch, ■within themselves, have unifonn textural profiles. The soils are brownish 
gray or grayish brown, calcareous throughout, deep, and friable. They become 
sticky when wet. The subsoils are slightly browner and may show stratification. 
The soU-fonmng factors of the area shown in figure 2 are as follows: 

cZ annual rainfall 6-8 inches, b.htih«.1 temperature 62-64®F.; hot dry summers, mild 
winters. 

0 a* grasses and shrubs. 

r gently sloping fan; no ground-water influences. 
p = alluvial fans varying in texture from sands to clays. 

t = unknown, but presumably of the same order of magnitude for all types within the 


The slope of the fan varies slightly, being about 2 per cent at the upper portion 
and 1 per cent at the lower. This variation is characteristic for all Panoche soil 
types shown in fiigure 2. According to field observations, it does not appreciably 
influence profile features. 

When aU facts are taken into consideration, it is apparent that the tyrpe differ¬ 
entiations -within the Panoche series are conditioned by parent material. There 
exists then a lithosequence of Panoche t 3 npes: sandy loam, fine sandy loam; loam, 
silt loam, clay loam, silty clay loam, silty clay, clay. 

This sequence is nearly continuous in character. One might, for example, 
plot the nitrogen content of these soils as a function of their moisture equiva¬ 
lents, the latter being convenient quantitative expressions of the textures of 
the parent materials. 

The great range in textural variations •within the Panoche series is likely to 
be associated 'with significant differences in the mineralogical and chemical 
composition of the parent materials. If soil series were monotypes, the fore¬ 
going soil type sequence would become a lithosequence of soil series. 

The second illustration of a lithosequence embraces the following four upland 
soil series that were mapped -withm -ttie San Mateo Soil Conservation District, 
California (2): 

Colma series, derived from semiconsolidated marine and coastal plain sediments and 
sandstones. 

Hugo series, derived from sandstone and shale. 

Sweeney series, derived from basic igneous rock (basaltic). 

Sheridan series, derived from acid igneous rock (quartz diorite). 

As shown by Barshad* the Cohna, Sweeney, and Sheridan series are prairie 
soils insofar as color, organic matter, structure, and reaction are concerned. 
Other properties, especially diemical composition and nature of clay minerals, 
vary widely among the three series studied by Barshad. The soil-forming fac¬ 
tors of the region (fig. 3) are as follows: 

* Barshad, I. A pedologjc study of California prairie soils. 1944. [Unpublished thesis. 
University of California.] 



ABB^GEMENT OF SOIL SEHIES 

I — annual rainfall 25-45 inches, annual temperature 66®F. (San Francisco); mild wet 
winters and dry, cool, but foggy summers. 

\ aa grasses and chaparral. 

• ■■ hilly to mountainous, the dominating slopes exceeding 10 per cent; well drained. 

7 igneous and sedimentary rocks. 

■> sunilar for all four series, as judged by physiographic relationships. 



Black lines indicate annual precipitation. 
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Within eanh of the four series, rainfall and slope vary considerably. Field 
inspection and reaction tests do not disclose a discernible climatic moisture 
effect within the range of variability of each series. We have here a case where 
a considerable latitude in rainfall is not accompanied by corresponding variations 
in soil properties. With reference to equation (2) the definite integral 

dd (cZ = climate) 

apparently is of relatively small magnitude and may be neglected. More de¬ 
tailed and systematic field studies in relation to rainfall might reveal small 
climatic moisture effects within the series as now defined. 

As indicated, slope is extremely variable within each series. As it is possible 
to compare representatives of all four series on equal slopes and thus fulfill the 
requirements of equal slopes, we may form the following lithosequence of series: 
Colma, Hugo, Sweeney, Sheridan. The order of the series within the sequence 
is based, approximately, on the increasing hardness of the parent material, which 
in turn bears some rdationship to the depth of the soil. 

In general, the specific order of series chosen within a lithosequence is guided 
by the soil properties to be emphasized. According to Barshad, clay formation 
in these soils is conditioned largely by the mica and augite content of the rock. 
One might therefore prefer to arrange the series according to the content of the 
clay-forming minerals. For other interpretive purposes, the lime content of the 
parent material, or its texture, mi^t be chosen. 

The soil families of Brown and Thorp (3) are lithosequences, restricted to 
closely allied parent materials such as lithologic variations within a glacial drift. 



TOFOSEQTTSNCES 

Toposequences are related to the dependency 

Soil = Fc) = /(r)ei.... 

The soil-forming factor topography is of a complex kind, for it includes, in addi- 
tio to degree of slope, shape of slope (convexity and concavity), length of slope, 
and possibly exposure, certain hydrologic features commonly referred to as 
drainage. 

In setting up equation (f) it was assumed that for a given set of o, p, and t, the 
air climate (cZ) and the topography (r) govern the soil climate (cZO, in particular 
the moisture regime of the soil. This is true only in the absence of a free or 
perched water table. From the viewpoint of soil formation, it is important to 
distinguish between primary and secondary or pedologic water tables. 

Figure 4 schematically depicts a segment of a landscape. In the trou^ the 
presence or absence of a free or perched water table mainly depends on the per¬ 
meability of the land surface, degree of slope, length of slope, and climate. The 
presence of a water table may thus be considered a dependent variable, being 
favored by certain constellations of cZ, r, and p. If, however, such a dependency 
already exists at the soil-formation tune 0, it is more convenient to treat the 
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water table as an independent variable or soil-forming factor. Such water 
tables (perched or ground water) may be thought of as primary water tables. 
Water tables conditioned by geologic and physiographic relationships, such as 
streams, lakes, and ponds, are primary water tables. 

In arid regions, the presence or absence of a water table often is a function of 
time of soil formation. Consider figure 4 to represent a land surface, at 0 time, 
consisting of very porous, sandy alluvial material. Under moderate rainfall, no 
free water accumulates in the trough. As soil genesis proceeds, tire material 
tends to become less permeable, because of clay formation and horizon develop¬ 
ment. In due time a temporary or even permanent water table may appear 
(e.g.. Redding and Alamo series). 

The situation may be analyzed from two different points of view. First, we 
may consider the water table a truly dependent variable, being conditioned for a 
given combination of d, o, r, p by the time i. Such a water table, perched or any 



Fig. 4. Sugmekt of Landscape Which Mat Hate Peimabt oe Sbcondaet Watbe Tabms 

other type, is designated as a secondary or pedologic water table. Accordingly, 
in figure 4, the soils at T and B constitute a timple topography sequence, the 
factors d, o, p, t being identical. The second point of view would eontider the 
secondary water table an independent soil-forming factor, that is, treat it as a 
primary water table. Conceivably at some arbitrary time when the water table 
has appeared, a new cycle of soil formation would begin in the trou^, while on 
the ridge the processes would continue uninterruptedly. By definition, the soil 
in the trough at the beginning of the new cycle would become parent material. 
At some later stage the soils at R and the new soil at T would no longer con¬ 
stitute a simple toposequence, but rather a complexify differing in r, p, and t. 
If we place emphasis on soil genesis, the first alternative, which recognizes a 
pedologic water table, appears simpler and more strai^tforward. 

Some of the possible combinations of slopes of land and positions of primary 
free or perched water tables are shown in figure 6. To a contiderable extent, 
slope (f) and water table (w) may be treated as independent variables and we 
may resolve the function 

8 = j(r)«i, o, f, t, 

into 


8 —• /(*, w)d, o, 9 , (, 
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where i is the slope and w the plumb distance from the surface of the soil to the 
water table. For a given combination of cl, o, p, t, certain aspects of soils, for 
example, soil depth and erosion, are primarily conditioned by i (clinofunctions); 
whereas others, such as degree of oxidation and mottling, are more nearly 
functions of w (hydrofunctions). 



Fig. 5. Various Combinationb of SiiOpbs (t) and Fb»d Water Tables (w) 


Tht 

60- 

SO^ 


30 

/O 


20 ^0 60 eo 

Fig. 6. A Slope Sequence (Cunosequbncb) Within the Sheridan Series 

Left: sketch showing deep road cuts throu^ chaparral-covered hills of ^'soft” quartz 
diorite. Right: exposed soil mantle illustrating depth of soil in relation to slope. 

Substituting soil series or types for the single property «, we obtain topose- 
quences which may be divided into clinosequences, hydrosequences, and possibly 
others. Bushnell’s (6) profiles VI and IV are members of slope sequences, 
whereas others (II, I, "HI, VIII, IX) constitute hydrosequences. Bushnell's 
catenas are combinations of clinosequences and hydrosequences. Both i and 
w vary simultaneously. 

Good illustrations of dinoseguences are found in the aforementioned Sheridan 
series. The left half of figure 6 shows the general topographic features, whereas 
the right half illustrates the relationship between depth of soil and slope. This 
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differentiation in depth and associated soil properties is brou^t about by varia¬ 
tions in soil climate and soil creep, both being functions of slope. There is no 



Fia. 7. SUBFACE CONITGUBATION AND WaTBE TaSIE OF PaNOCHB HtDBOSEQTIENCE 


Panoche Cla^ 
Oxalis CLa^ 


Levis Claj 

Other Panoche 
t^pes 


ALKALI 

F- Free, <1 .70/^ 
S-Sli^h+, 

Moderate,* .50 -.99 "4 


A- strong, > 100% 



R.ie£. 1 R.ice. 


MILKS 

Fig. 8. Htdeosbqttbnce of Soils on the Lower End op the ‘‘Panoche Fan,” Coaiinga 

Area, Caufobnia 

Note constancy of slope, and alkali accumulation at the lower end of the fan. Single 
letter indicates alkali condition throughout the profile. Quotient of letters denotes salinity 
in surface (numerator) and in subsoil (denominator). 


ds 

free water table; in other words, = o. The sequence, as mapped, is Sheridan 

dw 

sandy loam, shallow phase; Sheridan sandy loam, deep phase. 
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An example of a hydrosequence is given by the series sequence Panoche clay, 
Oxalis clay, Levis clay. These three series occur in the Coalinga Ajrea, Cali¬ 
fornia, on portions of alluvial fans having nearly constant slope. The soils are 
derived from calcareous and gypsiferous sandstones and shales. All series are 
calcareous throughout and contain variable amounts of gypsum. During the 
rainy season, overflow water and ground water maintain varying degrees of 
wetness on the lower ends of the fans. These hydrologic conditions have brought 
about a differentiation of the unif orm Panoche fan material into the Oxalis and 
Levis seres (table 2). In winter, the water table is probably of the type shown 

TABLE 2 


iSoiZ characteristics of the hydrosequence shovm in figure 9 
(All soils contain lime and gypsum throughout the profile) 


son. TYPE. 

Panoche clay 

Oxalis clay 

Levis clay 

Slope, per cent . 

Depth to highest water table, 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

feet . 

>20 

2-6 

0 or negative 

Color of surface soil.. 

light brownish 
gray 

dark brownish 
gray 

brownish gray 

Color of lower subsoil. 

brown 

grayish brown, 
slight mottling 

light brown 

Development of B horizon. 

none 

high concentra¬ 
tion of lime 
and gypsum 

slight vertical 
cracking 

Alkali. 

none to slight 

slight to 
moderate 

very high 


in figure 7. There is no water table in sununertime. The areal extent of the 
sequence and the distribution of alkali are shown in figure 8. The soil-forming 
factors climate, vegetation, parent material, and time of this area are identical 
with those of the Panoche lithosequence. 

CLIMOSEQUENCBS 

In the relationship 

Soil — — /(d)., r, p, <, 

climate (d) denotes a multiple soil-forming factor. It may be resolved into 
moisture (m) and temperature (T) components, as follows: 

Soil = ^(.) = /(m, T)o. r. p. t. 

By analogy one may arrange soil types and series in climosequences, hygro- 
sequences, tiieimosequences, and possibly others. 

Because of its wide variations in climate, Califoinia offers on attractive field 
for the search of climosequences. However, a survey of the existing soil series 
in the state discloses certain difficulties. In the past the parent materials were 
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defined rather loosely, such as sedimentary rocks and acid igneous rocks. These 
groupings are too broad to establish well-defined climosequences of soils. Fur¬ 
thermore, many of the soil series were rather “elastically” defined as regards 
climatically controlled soil properties such as organic matter content and lime 

TABLE 3 


Tentative dimoeeguences in California 
(Within each sequence the time factor is considered comparable) 


FAXBMT ICATESIAL 

TOPOGRAPHY 

BXOnC FACTOR 

HYGROSBQtlENCES 



FACTOR 


Arid 

Transition 

Humid 

Acid igneous 
rocks 

variable 

grass, forest 

1 Vista —»■ Holland 


Acid igneous 
rocks 

Basic igneous 
rocks 

variable 

variable 

grass, forest 

grass, shrub 

Fallbrook -> Sierra 

Las Posas —► Sobrante Sweeney 

Soft sedimen¬ 
tary rocks, 
noncalcare- 

ous. 

variable 

grass 

Altamont-► Los Csos Colma 

(lime-free phase) 

Consolidated 
sedimentary 
rocks, non- 
calcareous.. 

variable 

grass, forest 


Vallecitos —► Hugo 

Alluvium, acid 
igneous 
source. 

gentle slopes 

grass, shrubs 

Mohave Merriam (?) 


Alluvium, acid 
igneous 
source, 
wind- 

modihed.... 

undulating 

grass, shrubs 

Coachella —> Delhi 


Alluvium 

sedimentary 

gentle slopes 

grass, forest 

Panoche-> Sorrento; Yolo —> Soquel 

Mixed allu¬ 
vium, wind- 
modified .... 

undulating 

grass 

Eositas- 

Oakley- 

-^Marina 


content. In other words, many series are extremely variable. A tentative list 
of California climosequences, mamly hydrosequences, is given in table 3. 

BIOSEQUENCES 

In the equation 

Soil = E(a) = f{o)cl, r, p, i, ... 

0 denotes organic species and their frequencies. In nature, biosequences are 
difficult to evaluate. In comparing different biotic factors, such as forest and 
prairie, we must be reasonably sure that they are not themselves functions of the 
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soil-forming factors d, p, t, and t. In California, the relationship between soil 
series and biotic factors has not yet been sufficiently explored to establish bio¬ 
sequences. In Bushnell’s key to soils of Indiana (5), are listed a number of 
series that vary in vegetation and that may be placed in hiosequences. An il¬ 
lustration is given in table 4. It contains four biosequences (or “florsequences,” 
according to Bushnell), each being derived from the same parent material but 
each having different topographic positions. Climatic and time factors pre¬ 
sumably are the same for all series. The four biosequences are arranged from 
left to ri^t The arrangements from top to bottom within each vegetational 
group constitute toposequences (catenas). 

TABLE 4 


Examples of bioaequences in Indiana 
From Bushnell (5) 



TOPOOSAPEY 

BXOSEQUXNCBS 

PASXNT KATESJAL 

Sloj)e 

Average 
Depth to 
water table 
(w) 

Prairie 

Transifion 

Forest 

Till of variable lithologic com¬ 
position and medium texture, 
high in lime 

percent 

4-15 
1- 2 
0- 1 
0- 1 

feet 

>3 

3 to 1 
Oto -3* 
> -3 

Parr-► Octagon - > Miami 

Odell —► Otterbein- > Crosby 

Drummer- > Drummer-> Brookston 

Clyde —► Clyde —► Kokono 


* The minus sign indicates that the surface of the soil is under water. 


In coimection with the biotic factor, the following question is frequently asked: 
What is meant by “constant vegetation” for a group of soils belonging to a catena 
or to any other soil sequence? According to preceding discussions, the rela¬ 
tionships 

Soil ■= El,) = c, n p .... 

Soil * f. t* ... 

Soil w E(,) * ot r. u ... 

Soil = E(,) =• /d(cZ)fc n p, t .... 

imply constancy of the biotic factor (o) within each sequence. Yet, as is well 
known, vegetation may vary within a sequence. In Indiana, for example, the 
Miami catena is characterized by an oak-hickory forest, but the distribution of 
the various plant species varies with slope and hydrologic conditions. MEore 
striking variations are encountered in arid regions. Within a hydrosequence, 
grass may be abundant on the well-drained areas, whereas no vegetation at all 
grows on the depressional salt flats. In these and many other sequences vegeta¬ 
tion is certain^ not constant. Growth and distribution of species are clearly 
variable, being conditioned by d, r, p, and t. On the other hand, seeds of all the 
species of a sequence probably have a chance to fall on all sdls of the sequence. 
In this sense, all soils of the sequence have the same biotic factor. Placing em- 
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phasis on potential vegetation (seeds) rather than on actual growtti, which is 
always a dependent variable, we may define the biotic factor of a sequence as the 
sum total of the species associated with it. On these grounds, we are justified 
in consideting the biotic factor of a sequence a constant, the frequency effect 
being negligible. 

BELA.TION TO BUSHNELL’S STSTEU 

A certain connection exists between the author’s soil sequences and Bushnell’s 
multiple catenas (4), althou^ the two approaches were developed independently 
of each other. Interestingly enough, the Indiana system grew out of Bushnell’s 
field experience by the process of induction, whereas the system of sequences was 
derived by the process of deduction from the generalized equation of soil forming 



Fio. 9. iNTEBLACisra OF Soil Series 

Each soil series belongs to five sequences and in general is genetically related to ten 
other series. 

factors. The fact that the two systems closely harmonize spealrs well for their 
soundness. 

According to the writer’s viewpoint, every homi^eneous soil type or series be¬ 
longs, theoretically, to each of the five canonical fimctions or sequences. For 
example, the Panoche clay appears as an initial member of a climosequence 
(table 3), of a toposequence (table 2), and of a chronosequaice (not yet fully 
established). Also, it is an end member of a lithosequence (fig. 2). Its status 
in a biosequence is as yet uncertain. The author considers the five sequences of 
equal categorical rank. Since each soil series is a member five functions, it 
is thus pedc^enetiically connected with ten other series, unless it happens to be 
an initial or end member of a sequence. This relation^p is diagrammatically 
illustrated in figure 9. 

To poriaray all five sequences dmultaneously would require a five-dimensional 
arrangement. In practice, so-called keys may be constructed in which the five 
soil-forming factors appear in a complicated nest of blocks. Within each block 
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there is a lattice of pigeonholes containing the soil series names. In BushneU’s 
Indiana key (6) topography and parent material determine the broad framework. 
In the author’s unpublished California key, which contains over 300 soil 
senes, climate and parent material govern the rows and columns, as indicated 
in table 3. Unlike the Indiana key, the California key does not contain profile 
descriptions (“major profile”) as essential parts of the headings. According to 
equation (1) the soil profile is a dependent variable and is assigned, therefore, 
to the pigeonholes exclusively. The headlines are reserved for the independent 
variables, the soil-forming factors. 

As an additional approach, Bushnell (4) suggested giving the toposequenoe 
(catenas) preferred categorical rank. Instead of having five coordinate sequences 
(chrono-, litho-, topo-, climo-, and biosequences) there would be four sequences 
of catenas: chronoacatenas, lithocatenas (byndels), climocatenas, and biocatenas 
(florcatooas). 


SiaNinCANCE 07 SEQUENCES 

Soil sequences may be considered a classification of soil series and types in ac¬ 
cordance with the five canonical functions of pedology. This classification con¬ 
tains but one postulate: soils vary in a continuous manner as formulated by the 
soil-forming factor equation (1). The classification is truly pedologic, for it 
borrows no basic concepts from other sciences. True enou^, mathematics is 
involved, but merely for clarity of thought and convenience of expression. The 
classification is genetic. The soil profile, as embodied in the concept of a soil 
series, is related to its origin. The inclusion of the coordinates cl, o, r, and p 
gives the scheme geographic significance. 

From the S 3 rstem of five sequences one may “carve out” any number of con¬ 
venient soil groupings. All zonal, intrazonal, and azonal soils, as well as families 
(Brown and Thorp’s), catenas, fascs may be considered more or less arbitrary 
delineations within the five pedologic sequences. 

As far as available records indicate, it appears that Dokuchaev came closest 
to establishing equation (i). It is not clear from Rrissian writings (1,8) whether 
his formula was an actual equation in the mathematical sense, or merely a short¬ 
hand statement on the role of soil-forming factors. Neither Dokuchaev nor his 
pupils seem to have derived the five canonical functions. 

SUNQiaRT 

On the basis of the generalized equation of soil-forming factors, five groups of 
pedolo^c functions are recognized. Criteria are given for evaluating in a given 
area the dominant and subdonunant soil-forming factors. 

Soil series and types are arranged in five sequences: chronosequences, litho- 
sequences, toposequmrces, climosequences, and biosequences. Their relationships 
to Bushnell’s multiple catenas and Thorp’s families are brou^t out. 

The genetic classification of soil series constitutes a five-dimensional network 
of series. Each soil series is linked, in principle, to t^ other series. 
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EFFECTS OF ORGANIC RESIDUES AND NITROGEN 
FERTILIZERS ON A SEMIARID SOIL* 


VANCE T. SMITH, LAWRENCE C. WHEETING, jind S. C. VANDECAVEYE* 
Washington Agrieidtural Experiment Station 
Reoeived for publication August 21,1945 

Various studies (2, 3, 6, 9, 13, 18, 19) indicate that prolonged periods of dry¬ 
land fanning of semiand soils result generally in a loss of soil organic matter. 
There is fairly good agreement among investigators (12, 15, 17, 20) that this 
loss can be minimized or overcome by applications of organic residues. It 
has been shown (1, 8, 16, 21, 23), however, that crops immediately following 
additions of strawy residues to the soil suffer from lack of available nitrogen. 
Some investigators (7,10,14,18) maintain that inadequate supplies of available 
nitrogen in the soil are reflected in a reduced protein content of wheat grown on 
such soil, whereas others (5, 10, 21) contend that climatic factors rather than 
available nitrogen are the controlling principles. 

The widespread use of tractors in the semiarid area in Washington has greatly 
reduced the amount of manure available. The legumes that are commonly 
used for green manures do not produce enough tonnage on the limited supply 
of available moisture to warrant their use. If a suitable legume were grown for 
green manure, it is likely that the supplies of available moisture and nitrogen 
would be unbalanced and result in subsequent burning effect on crops. Straw 
usually is available in large quantities, and on many farms it is applied to the 
land by a spreader attachment on the combine. The utilization of this natural 
crop residue with suitable additions of commercial nitrogen offers a possibility 
of maintaining the supply of soil oiganic matter and nitrogen in dry-land farming. 
This paper deals with a field experiment designed to determine the effect of 
wheat straw, manure, and nitrogen fertilizers on the organic matter and nitrogen 
supply of a semiarid soil at Lind, Washington, and on the yield and nitrogen 
content of wheat produced on this soil over a period of 18 years. 

EXPERIMBlSfTAL CONDITIONS AND METHODS 

Climate 

The climate at the Adams Branch Experiment Station, Lind, Washington, 
the site of the field experiment, is moderate. During the period 1920-1940 the 
month of July had the highest mean temperatmre (72.2TF.), and January the 

1 Published as Scientific Paper No. 651, College of Agriculture and Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Stations, State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash. Taken from a thesis sub¬ 
mitted by the senior author in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of 
master of science. 

* Formerly research assistant in soils; and research professor, and professor of soils 
respectively. The authors are indebted to H. D. Jacquot, superintendent of the Adams 
Branch Station, for the use of the data on yields, on nitrogen content of the wheat and 
straw, and on nitrate-nitrogen and moisture content of the soil. 
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TABLE 1 


Precipitation and yield data as compared with the average for the crop years 1918 to 1940 
inclusive at the Adams Branch Experiment Station 




PXBCXPITATrON 


Ymu> 

PER¬ 
CENT¬ 
AGE 07 
mean 
YISU> 


-XZAJL 

Crop 

year* 

Fallow 

yeart 

Total 

2 yearst 

Percent 

of 

2-year 

mean 

In 

June 

OF 

BAABT 

WBSAT 

■BTClI-AlMrS 

1917 


in* 

in. 


in. 

bn. 



1918 

6.64 

3.29 

9.93 

74 

0.10 

6.8 

54 


1919 


4.68 

12.78 

95 

0.00 

14.1 

in 

High winter absorption 


6.56 

6.16 

12.72 

95 

0.60 

10.1 

79 


1921 


2.39 


70 

0.20 

11.7 

92 



6.97 

5.33 


92 

0.68 

6.3 

60 

Late seeding, cold spring and hot 

1923 


5.16 


119 

3.69 

22.9 

180 

summer 

Early spring and June rain 

1924 

6.62 

4.46 


82 

0.08 

10.4 

82 

Dry spring and hot summer, 

1925 

8.32 

5.48 

13.80 

103 

0.23 

14.9 

117 

drying winds 

Early spring, good rains in April 

1926 

6.65 

5.56 

12.21 

91 

0.64 

16.4 

121 

and IVIay 

Early spring, warm April and 

1927 

12.65 

3.36 


119 

0.96 

15.7 

124 

normal June 

1928 



17.63 

131 

0.56 

16.3 

128 


1929 

5.77 

8.83 


109 

1.35 

11.1 

87 

Cold April, reserve moisture 


4.80 

3.73 

8.58 

63 

0.49 

6.6 

44 


1931 

6.91 

2.68 

9.49 

71 

1.35 

4.1 

32 


1932 

9.78 

4.80 

14.58 

108 

mi 

12.7 ! 

100 


1933 

8.39 

7.66 


119 1 


19.2 1 

151 

Early spring, warm March, cool 

1934 

9.79 

6.37 

15.16 

113 j 


13.9 

109 

May and June 

1935 

7.48 

7.39 

14.87 

111 


13.2 

104 


1936 



14.14 


1,73 

12.7 

100 

• 

1937 

8.93 

6.09 



2.22 

13.2 

104 


1938 

11.89 

4.14 


119 


16.5 

130 


1939 

5.32 


IfKft 



12.1 

95 

Weed infestation reduced yield 

1940 

13.01 

4.29 

17.30 

129 


16.8 

123 


Mean.. 

8.29 

6.29 

13.40 

... 

0.82 

12.8 

... 



♦ Total precipitation for the periods of September 1 to August 31 in the year the crop is 
harvested. 

t The precipitation for months April to September, inclusive is excluded from the total 
rainfall in the summer-fallow year. 

t The amounts in this column represent 2 years' accumulation for the production of the 
single crop under the summer-fallow system practiced in the Lind area. The rainfall for 
the period of April to September inclusive for the summer-fallow year is excluded. 


lowest (27.8°F.). The mean annual temperature was 49.7TP., the average 
daily maxiTnuTn 61.6TF., and the average d^y Tninimum 37,9®F. The growing 
season averaged 146 djays. 
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Marked variations in rainfall and crop yields occur, as may be noted in table !• 
Although the mean annual precipitation for the crop years of 1920 to 1940 was 
8.51 inches, that for the crop year of 1939-40 was 13.01 inches, and that for the 
crop year of 1929-30 only 4.8 inches. Forty per cent of the total precipitation 
normally falls from November 1 to February 28, and 31 per cent from March 1 
to June 30. Most of the rains that occur during April, May, July, August, 
and September arc too light to penetrate into the root zone and, therefore, 
contribute little to crop growth. Some ejffective rains occur in June and occa¬ 
sionally in May. Since a crop under the fallow system benefits from the accu¬ 
mulated moisture of two years, a tabulation of the rainfall, excluding that for 
the months of ineffective ramfall during the fallow year is indicated m table 1, 
which is helpful in accounting for the variations in crop yields. 

Soil and plot arrangement 

The soil is Eitzville very fine sandy loam, which is widely distributed in 
central Washington. It contains approximately 1 per cent of organic matter. 


TABLE 2 

Arrangement and treatments of the field plots 


PIOIMUMBSX 

TXEAT1CBKT8 

AMOUNTS FEN ACKB 

603-1812 

Check (binder stubble returned) 

Ihs, 

604-1813 

Wheat straw 

1,600 

605-1814 

Wheat straw 

3,200 

606-1815 

Wheat straw 

800 

607-1816 

Ammonium sulfate 

50 

608-1817 

Check (binder stubble returned) 

.... 

609-1818 

Wheat straw 

800 


Ammonium sulfate 

50 

610-1819 

Wheat straw 

1,600 


Ammonium sulfate 

100 

611-1820 

Ammonium sulfate 

100 

612-1821 

Manure 

7,000 

613-1822 

Check (binder stubble returned) 

.... 


is light grayish brown, and is underlain by a lighter colored subsoil. A calcium 
carbonate layer is ordinarily present at depths of 3 to 6 feet. The soil is floury 
and subject to blowing when improper tillage methods are followed. In fact, 
the land on which the field plots were established had been abandoned as ‘TjIow 
land’^ when taken over by the state for an experiment station. 

Two series of plots, the 600 and 1800 series situated about J mile apart on 
the farm, were established in 1922. Both series have a southern ei^osure with 
a gentle slope, and to all appearances are comparable. The plots are rectangular, 
132 feet long and 16.6 feet wide, constituting an area of acre, and have 5-foot 
alleys between them. The arrangement and treatments for both series of plots 
are given in table 2. 
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The straw applied to the plots represented field run lots; that produced on the 
individual plots was not returned to these plots. On the basis of previous 
yields the 1600-pound application of straw Avas intended to represent the average 
amount of straw produced in years when grain 3 deids are considerably above 
average. The 7000-pound application of manure was intended to supply an 
amount of nitrogen equivalent to that in 1600 pounds of straw supplemented 
with 100 pounds of ammonium sulfate. As the moisture content of the manure 
used was generally low, it is likely that the manure contributed more nitrogen 
and considerably more dry matter than the 1600 pounds of straw and 100 
pounds of ammonium sulfate. 

The treatments originally were to be applied in fall, the plots plowed in early 
spring, summer-fallowed, and sown to fall wheat of the Turkey variety. Since 
1936 the straw was applied in fall, however, and the nitrogen fertilizer and 
manure in the spring previous to plowing. Much of the time, conditions proved 
to be unfavorable for fall wheat, and therefore, spring wheat of the Baart variety 
was grown in 1925, 1929, 1931, 1932, 1933, and annually since 1936 in order to 
obtain satisfactory yields. AH plots were tilled in the same manner, series 600 
b^ng cropped during odd-numbered years and series 1800 during even-numbered 
years. 


Methods of harvesting and sampling 

The entire plots were harvested to determine the sdelds of gram and straw. 

The soil samples taken in 1922 for nitrogen and carbon determinations were 
composites from nine borings made to a depth of 6 inches at points systematically 
distributed over each plot. The samples for 1940 were taken from rix borings 
to a depth of 6 inches 33rstematically placed. 

Soil samples for moisture and nitrate-nitrogen determinations were taken 
annually early in the spring at six locations on each plot and composited. The 
M.mp1iTig was done in 1-foot sections to the depth of moisture penetration, 
usually 4 to 6 feet. 


Methods of analysis 

The A. O. A. C. methods (4) were used for the determination of nitrogen in 
the grain and straw, and of nitrogen and carbon in the soil, all analyses being 
based on oven-dry weights (lOS^C.). The carbon and nitrogen in soil samples 
taken in 1922 were determined on a sin^e composite sample from each plot, 
and on three separate samples from each plot for the samplings in 1940. The 
results of the latter were averaged. Laige portions of soil were taken 
for analysis, and reagents of low normality "were used to increase the accuracy 
of the determinations. 


BXFBBIMBNTAL BBSUinB 


Yields of grain 

Any soil management system that builds up soil organic matter, or contrib¬ 
utes favorably to its maintenance, should increase or at least maintain the yield 
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of grain. The wheat yields for the experimental plots as affected by the various 
soil treatments are summarized in table 3. 

Marked variations in yield occurred from year to year on the same plot as 
well as on different plots in relation to those of the check plots. For example, 
plot 611-1820, receiving 100 pounds of ammonium sulfate per acre, produced 
the highest yield in 1927, whereas in 1939 it was nearly the lowest in jdeld. 
Other plots varied similarly. Since the tillage methods and harvesting pro¬ 
cedures were identical for all plots, the factors which most likely affected the 
yields are available moisture, distribution of rainfall, soil conditions, and possibly 

TABLE 3 


Annual and average grain yields per acre for the 600 and 1800 plot series from 192S to 1940* 


PLOTS. 

603-1812 

604-1813 

605-1814 

606-1815 

607-1816 

608-1817 

609-1818 

610-1819 

611-1820 

612-1821 

613-1822 

AVEP- 
AOB OF 
CHECKS 


bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

1923 

25.3 

26.8 

27.6 

26.2 

25.3 

26.7 

29.0 

26.5 

28.0 

23.6 

27.3 

26.4 

1924 

15.7 

14.7 

14.5 

14.0 

13.3 

14.8 

14.5 

14.8 

14.8 

16.3 

15.7 

15.4 

1925 

16.8 

15.0 

14.3 

16.5 

18.6 

15.7 

17.3 

18.0 

17.3 

15.0 

14.5 

15.7 

1926 

13.7 

16.8 

16.2 

15.8 

14.8 

16.8 

16.0 

16.2 

15.8 

16.7 

13.0 

14.6 

1927 

24.0 

24.0 

23.8 

23.7 

28.2 

23.0 

27.2 

28.7 

31.0 

25.7 

23.7 

23.6 

1928 

28.8 

28.2 

28.5 


30.7 

28.7 

32.2 

28.2 

29.5 

30.7 

26.2 

27.9 

1929 

12.2 








10.5 

11.2 

10.3 

11.1 

1930 

7.2 

5.7 

6.3 

6.8 

6.0 

7.7 

8.0 

7.5 

■ritil 

7.2 

7.8 

7.6 

1931 


3.5 

3.7 

3.3 

2.0 

3.2 

2.7 

2.7 

IB 

3.0 

4.0 

3.7 

1932 

11.8 

11.7 


10.7 

12.2 

11.3 

12.7 

12.7 


12.0 


11.1 

1933 


10.3 

8.8 

10.8 

10.7 

11.7 


11.7 

RQ 


12.3 

11.5 

1934 

20.0 

19.3 


18.3 

15.8 

20.9 

15.2 

15.2 

15.7 


18.5 

19.8 

1935 

14.3 

16.2 

15.3 

15.3 

13.8 

15.7 

15.5 

16.8 

15.3 


17.5 

15.8 

1936 

12.2 

12.6 

11.2 

11.6 

10.2 

13.2 

13.4 

12.2 

10.2 

12.4 

12.9 

12.8 

1937 

4.2 

5.7 

6.3 

6.1 

4.1 

5.3 

4.1 

5.4 

4.8 

4.8 

5.4 

5.0 

1938 

19.3 

21.1 


18.3 

15.0 

18.3 

18.8 

16.2 


IQ 

16.8 

18.1 

1939 

12.7 

13.1 


12.7 

11.1 

13.8 

10.5 

13.1 

10.9 


11.1 

12.5 

1940 

15.3 

17.1 


15.3 

16.2 

15.5 

18.0 

17.3 

16.2 

IB 

16.0 

15.3 

Av. 

14.9 

15.3 

14.8 

14.5 

14.4 

15.2 

15.4 

15.2 

14.8 

15.2 

14.6 

14.9 


* Series 600 was cropped in odd-numbered years, and series 1800 in even-numbered years* 
See table 2 for treatments. 

temperature relationships. In years during which the moisture supply and 
growing conditions are such as to result in average or better than average yields 
under field practices, the yields on the plots receiving a substantial amount of 
ammonium sulfate alone or with straw would be expected to be larger and those 
on the plots receiving straw alone and smaller than the yields on the nonfertilized 
plots. Conversely, during years when the moisture supply and growing con¬ 
ditions are less favorable, the plots receiving nitrogen might be expected to 
exhibit a decrease in yield. 

Though a cursory inspection of the average plot yields presented in table 3 
for the 18 years of the experiment shows no more than a trend in favor of certain 
soil treatments, a closer examination of the annual yields in relation to the data 
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in table 1, expressing soil moisture conditions by precipitation received as well 
as yields in percentage of the average yields at the station, provides a better 
p»erspective of the influence of the various soil treatments. For example, during 
the years 1925,1926, 1927,1928, and 1940 when the wheat yields at the Adams 
Branch Experiment Station were considerably above average, and after the 
soil treatments on the experimental plots had been repeated several times, the 
effect of the nitrogen fertilizers applied alone or with straw, or of the nitrogen 
applied in the form of manure, was generally manifested by increased jdelds. 
The applications of straw alone in various quantities produced no significant 
changes in yield. Since available soil moisture is one of the major limiting 
factors in wheat yields in the semiarid area represented by the station, it is 
reasonable to assume that any benefit that might be derived from applications 
of nitrogen to the soil would be most pronounced during years when soil moisture 
is most plentiful. This explanation does not hold, however, for 1933 and 1938 
when the wheat sdelds at the station were considerably above average and the 
effect on yields resulting from any of the soil treatments was negligible. Appar¬ 
ently other factors, such as temperature relationships at critical periods of crop 
growth, counteracted the beneficial effect of favorable soil moisture conditions. 

During the years 1924, 1929, 1930, and 1931 when the wheat sdelds and the 
supply of soil moisture, except that in 1929, were conaderably below average 
at the station, the general effect of both nitrogen and straw applications was 
manifested by decreased yields, showing that stimulated vegetative growth in 
spring probably resulted in lack of moisture, which was the major limiting factor 
in yields. 

Although no outstanding increases or decreases in wheat yields resulted from 
the various soil treatments during the experimental peiiods, the influence of 
nitrogen applied alone and as a supplement to straw, or as an ingredient of 
manure was generally shown by increased 3 delds, when more than an average 
soil moisture supply favored yields considerably above average at the station. 
The effect of both nitrogen and straw additions was manifested generally by a 
reduction in yields when a limited supply of soil moisture resulted in yields 
considerably below average at the station. 

Nitrogen conient of the wheal 

The grain and the straw were analyzed for nitrogen to determine the rflative 
amounts of this element removed by the crops. 

Figure 1 shows the average nitrogen contait of the grain for 15 years. 
Although the nitrogen content fluctuated considerably from year to year, the 
differences for the average values are small. The trends indicated for the two 
series of plots are remarkably conastent and definite but not congruent, althou^ 
the values for the 1800 smies are generally lower than those for the ^ series. 
Evidently the aimual variations in nitrogen content of the grain favored the 
600 series of plots, which were cropped in the odd-numbered years. Never- 
thdess, the effect of the soil treatments on the nitrogen values for both series 
of plots was surprisingly similar. Wherever the wheat from one series shows 
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a difference in nitrogen content for any particular treatment, that from the other 
series indicates a similar change. The conformity is close enough to warrant 
consideration of an average of the two, which is presented at the bottom of 



Fid. 1. NiTBOGBIT CONTEITT 07 GbAIK 7B0U PLOTS 07 THE 600 AND 1800 
Sebies and Avebages 07 Both Sebies 

figure 1 and which shows that there was very little difference in the nitrogen 
content of the grain from the plots receiving straw alone and that from the 
check plots. This indicates that the added straw even in quantities of 3200 
pounds per acre had no depressing effect on the mtrog^ content of the grain. 
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Oq the other hand, the addition of nitrogen fertilizer or manure resulted in the 
production of grain TOth a higher nitrogen content. The effect of applications 
of 50 pounds and of 100 pounds per acre of ammonium sulfate alone was most 
pronounced in increased nitrogen content of the grain. Applications of straw 
with ammonium sulfate and of manure affected the grain in an intermediate 
manner but in proportion to the amount of nitrogen added. The grain from 
the plots receiving 100 pounds of ammonium sulfate with 1600 pounds of straw 
per acre, for instance, contained a slightly larger percentage of nitrogen than the 
grain from the plots receiving 50 pounds of ammonium sulfate with 800 pounds 
of straw per acre. 


TABLE 4 


Annxud and aoerage straw yields per aere for the 600 and 1800 plot series from 19SS tolOJfi^ 


PIOT. 

603-1812 

604-1813 

605-1814 

606-1815 




610-1819 

611-1820 

612-1821 

613-1822 

AVEX- 
AOE OF 
CHECES 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1923 

2,480 

2,320 


2,540 

2,580 

2,380 

2,600 


2,840 



2,447 

1924 

1,550 

1,470 

■Km 

1,440 

1,560 

1,610 

1,510 

1,490 


1,540 

BGm 

1,630 

1925 


mmm 

Bum 

1,210 

1,510 

1,160 

1,260 

1,620 

1,460 


B^ 

1,140 


1,130 

B^ 

B^2 

1,240 

1,280 

1,380 

1,230 

1,340 

1,120 

B^ 

BEm 

1,347 

1927 

2,420 



2,260 

2,510 

mmm 

2,430 

2,680 

2,860 

BBti 

2,260 

2,260 

1928 

2,550 


B^ 

2,110 

2,280 

2,400 

2,770 

mum 

mmm 

2,760 

2,910 

2,620 

1929 

760 


B^ 

640 

710 

700 

690 

740 

730 


600 

683 


430 



390 

430 

520 

560 

650 

520 

490 

470 

473 

1931 

590 



410 

360 

460 

350 

430 



470 

507 


820 

780 

780 

740 

790 

820 

940 

920 

810 


770 

803 

1933 


720 

630 

730 

720 

820 

780 

820 

770 


780 

760 

1934 


1,920 

2,649 

1,280 

2,570 

2,048 

1,690 

1,770 

■Wiiili] 

1,843 

1,850 

1,926 

1935 


2,360 


2,140 

2,020 

2,220 

2,180 

2,380 

2,240 

2,460 

2,300 

2,233 

1936 

Bum 

mmm 


980 

920 

880 

■mini 

1,060 

1,020 

mmm 

960 

966 

1937 

224 

334 

344 

354 

274: 

304 

274 

414 

364 

374 

354 

284 


2,220 

2,930 


2,160 




■Wggi] 

1,700 

1,910 

1,680 

1,987 


862 

943 

1,024 

781 

943 

889 

1,158 

1,104 

929 

1,212 

943 

i 

898 

Av. 

1,356 

1,371 

1,392 

1,291 

1,379 

1,344 

1,414 

1,460 

1,391 

1,385 

1,354 

1,361 


* Series 600 was cropped in odd-numbered years, and series 1800 in even-numbered years. 
See table 2 for treatments. 


Under the climatic conditions of this experiment, when soil moisture was a 
limiting factor in crop production, any addition of nitrogen caused an increase 
in protein content of the grain, but over the experimental period the average 
yields of wheat on nitrogen-treated plots were not correspondingly increased. 
Since both series of plots behaved similarly in this regard, the results may be 
considered significant. The average yield for the plots receiving 100 pounds 
per acre of ammonium sulfate alone was 14.8 bushels per acre. The amount 
of nitrogen added per acre biennially in this case was 21.0.pounds. The plot 
receiving 50 pounds of ammonium sulfate per acre sdelded an average of 14.4 
bushels per acre. The nitrogen added as fertilizer in this case was 10.5 pounds. 
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There was a better recovery per imit of nitrogen added in the latter 
but the amount of nitrogen removed in the grain from those plots exceeds that 
removed from the check plots by only one or two pounds annually. Evidently 
not all the nitrogen added to the soil as ammonium sulfate was recovered in 
the grain. 


Yields of straw 

The annual total and average weights of straw produced per acre on 
different plots are recorded in table 4. 
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Fig. 2. Avbbaob Nitroqbit Content op the Stbaw op Foee Crops during 1922-1940 
PROM Plots op tee 600 and 1800 Series 


Plots receiving the larger quantities of nitrogen fertilizer gave the hi ghe r 
yields of straw. All the fertilized plots, except those treated with 800 pounds 
per acre of straw alone, yielded more straw on the average than the checks. 
The reason for this behavior is not clear. 

Nitrogen content of the straw 

The nitrogen content of the straw of four crops was determined, and the 
results are presented in figure 2. These data reveal that the nitrogen content 
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was strongly affected by the amount of nitrate-nitrogen present in the soil at 
the beginning of the crop season, as shown in figure 3. In fact, the variations 
in the values for the nitrogen content of the grain and straw are almost identical 
with the variations in nitrate-nitrogen values in figure 3. This indicates that 
nitrogen added to the soil, even in a semiarid region, has a very definite effect 
on the nitrogen content of both grain and straw, especially of straw. As the 
tonnage of straw increased or decreased from year to year because of differences 
in growing conditions, the nitrogen content of the straw decreased or increased 



Fig. 3. Aterags Nitratb Nitbogbn in Soil Sampled to Depth of Moisture Penetra¬ 
tion IN Plots op the 600 and 1800 Series during 1923-1933 

inversely; that is, the total amount of nitrogen taken up by the plant tended to 
remain relatively constant from year to year. This resulted in marked annual 
variation in the percentage of nitrogen in the straw for all plots regardless of 
treatment, although straw from plots well supplied with nitrogen contained 
more of this element than straw from plots with small amounts of available 
nitrogen. 


Available moiafure in the aoil 

The data in table 6, giving the amount of moisture in the soil at the beginning 
of the crop year, show some variation between the two series of plots so far as 
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moisture retention is concerned, and also that no particular treatment produced 
consistent effects on the amount of moisture retained in the soil. The variation 
in moisture content from plot to plot was small, but it is important to note that 
the treated plots produced more straw than the check plots and an equal amount 
of grain. This emphasizes the point that an increase in the fertility of a soil 
or in the organic matter content generally resulted in a decrease in the water 
requirement of the crop being grown. 

TABLE 5 


Sotl moisture in acre-inches on the plots of the 600 and 1800 series sampled in the spring of each 

crop year from 1986-1940 


PLOT* 

1923 



1929 

1931 

1933 

1937 

AVSKAGK 

603 

5.83 

6.65 

9.72 

3.80 

4.56 

6.02 

2.18 

6.46 

604 

6.10 

6.40 

9.47 

3.76 

4.50 

5.76 

2.56 

6.43 

605 

5.70 

6.35 

9.48 

3.74 

4.40 

5.42 

2.80 

6.31 

606 

6.23 

6.78 

9.16 

3.70 

4.40 

6.48 

2.52 

6.55 

607 

6.15 

6.47 

9.53 

3.80 

4.52 

6.15 

2.59 

6.54 

608 

6.23 

6.52 

9.37 

3.82 

4.56 

6.38 

2.38 

6.54 

609 

5.91 

6.39 

9.23 

3.52 

4.38 

5.99 

2.13 

6.26 


6.45 

6.58 

9.30 

3.81 

4.49 

6.16 

2.54 

6.55 

611 

6.30 

6.26 

9.24 

3.71 

4.43 

5.76 

2.56 

6.38 

612 

5.65 

6.10 

9.19 

3.50 

4.28 

5.92 

2.15 

6.13 

613 

6.00 

6.23 

9.33 

3.67 

4.62 

5.90 

2.69 

6.41 


PLOT* 

t 

1924 

1926 

1928 

1930 

1932 

1938 

1940 

1 

AYKRkCat 

AVESACSB 
OP BOia 

gicg'nrg 

1812 


6.90 

9.96 

1.98 

6.67 

6.91 

6.81 

6.54 

6.50 

1813 

7.28 

6.90 

9.41 

2.35 

6.89 

7.06 

7.12 

6.71 

6.57 

1814 

7.52 

6.49 

9.55 

2.21 

6.09 

7.30 

6.92 

6.58 

6.50 

1815 

7.52 

6.72 

9.77 

2.32 

6.59 

6.88 

6.63 

6.63 

6.59 

1816 

7,62 

6.44 

9.34 

2.27 

6.65 

6.68 

6.49 

6.49 

6.52 

1817 

7.70 

6.64 

10.03 

2.47 

6.81 

7.26 

6,81 

6.81 

6.68 

1818 

7,62 

6.40 

9.33 

2.72 

7.02 

7.08 

6.72 

6.72 

6.49 

1819 

7.75 

6.51 

9.57 

2.44 

7.41 

6.87 

6.78 

6.78 

6,67 

1820 

7.52 

6.87 

9.58 

2.41 

6.48 

6.41 

6.60 

6.60 

6.49 

1821 

7.62 

6,74 

10.18 

2.26 

6.76 

7.37 

6.90 

6.90 

6.52 

1822 

7,74 

6.67 

9.64 

2,51 

6.92 

7.06 

6.76 

6.76 

6.59 


* See table 2 for treatments. 


Nitrafe^itrogm content of soil 

The amoimt of nitrate-nitrogen in pounds per acre to the depth of water 
penetration, generally 4 of more feet, was determined at the beginning of the 
crop year for each plot from 1922 to 1933 inclusive. Averages of these data 
are shown graphically in figure 3. The amount of available nitrogen was 
generally greater in the fertilized soils than in the nonfertilized soils, and also 
in the soils to which ammonium sulfate alone had been added than in soils to 
which the same treatment with straw had been made. Judging from the crop 
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behavior, however, the straw-treated plots released the nitrates to the plants 
at a slower rate and over a longer period than did the plots to which anunonium 
sulfate alone had been added. As a general rule, this is desirable, since it does 
not unduly stimulate profuse spring growth which cannot be satisfactorily 
matured on the amount of stored soil moisture available for the entire growing 
period. Moreover, straw treatments may be an important factor in maintaining 
the organic matter of the soil. 

Changes in organic carbon conterU of the soil 

If appreciable quantities of oiganie substances are added to a soil after it has 
readhed equilibrium with the climate and with tillage and cropping practices, a 


TABLE 6 

Organic carbon in soil of plots of the 800 and 1800 series in 19S8 and 1940 with loss or gain for 
each plot and average loss or gain for each treatment 
Acre -• 2,000,000 pounds soil 



* See table 2 for treatments. 

t Based on average loss of 880 pounds per acre for five check plots. 


relative increase in oiganic carbon content would be expected, but if cropping 
is continued without such additions, the oi^anic matter of the soil may become 
seriously depleted. 

Organic carbon relationships in the soil should be discussed from two view¬ 
points: first, the changes in organic carbon content of the soils as indicated by 
the samplings made in 1922 and in 1940; and second, the gains or losses of 
carbon in the treated soils as compared with the untreated soils. The analytical 
data are given in table 6. 

It is apparent that the fertilized plots have maintained the oi^anic matter 
at a hi^er level than the check plots. The soil of the plots that received straw 
or manure contained a larger quantity of organic carbon in 1940 than they did 
in 1922, except plots 606, 609, and 1818, which recdved only 800 pounds of 
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straw per acre in alternate years. A slight increase in organic carbon was also 
brought about by the treatments of 60 pounds per acre of ammonium sulfate 
alone, but these gains are small and may be within experimental error. In 
general, the gains resulting from comparable treatments were slightly greater 
in the 1800 series of plots than in the 600 series, but the trends appear to be the 
same. Unfortunately the three missing samples for 1922 made complete com¬ 
parison impossible. These samples had been stored in metal tubes in a moist 
condition over a period of time. The metal containers had corroded and, there¬ 
fore, it was considered advisable to discard the soil samples. 

An analysis of the organic carbon data by the chi-square method shows that 
the odds against these differences in organic carbon content occurring by chance 
are more than 19:1. Since the chi-square value is 3.989, it can be accepted 
that the various treatments did cause significant changes in the organic carbon 
content of this semiarid soil. With a definite correlation existing between the 
data from identical treatments of the plots in the two series, the average values 
for organic carbon show that in all cases where organic residues or fertilizers 
were applied, the supply of soil organic matter was maintained better than in 
the check plots. Six of the treatments brought about an actual increase in 
organic matter. ^The additions of 800 pounds of straw per acre alone or with 
50 pounds of ammonium sulfate, and of ammonium sulfate alone, were least 
effective in this respect. The comparative increases in organic matter that 
appear to have resulted from the various amounts of organic residues with and 
without nitrogen fertilizers are shown in table 6 in terms of organic carbon. 

The data do not show any pronounced advantages for manure over straw in 
the production of soil organic matter when comparable quantities of nitrogen 
and dry matter are considered. The application of 1600 pounds of straw with 
100 pounds of ammonium sulfate caused a greater increase in the amount of 
carbon retained in the soil than the 1600 pounds of straw applied alone, and was 
nearly as effective as the 3200 poimds of straw applied alone. This agrees 
generally with the reports of other investigators (12, 19) who have found that 
there is a definite relationship between nitrogen and carbon in soil organic 
matter found under specific climatic conditions, and, therefore, the nitrogen 
content of the soil must be increased before any appreciable additional amoimt 
of carbon can be retained in the form of organic matter. The fact that more 
carbon was fixed in the plots receiving 3200 pounds of straw alone per acre than 
in those receiving 1600 pounds of straw and 100 pounds of ammonium sulfate 
per acre does not conform strictly with the carbon-nitrogen relationship theory. 
It is possible, however, that the heavy application of straw without supple¬ 
mental nitrogen caused a greater atmospheric nitrogen fixation by soil micro¬ 
organisms than did the lighter straw treatments. Evidently the heavy straw 
treatment resulted in a larger amount of soil nitrogen than the lighter straw 
treatments, as may be noted from the data in table 7. This larger amount of 
nitrogen occurred regardless of the fact that no significant differences were 
found in the quantities of nitrogen removed by the crops on the various plots. 

It is likely that the addition of highly carbonaceotis materials to a semiarid 
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soil has the effect of reducing the supply of available nitrogen during the fallow 
year, because the supply must be used over and over again by the microorganisms 
to break down the relatively large volume of added organic residue. This 
process, in reality, provides a storehouse for nitrogen during the fallow year, 
and this nitrogen acts as a secondary factor in retaining some of the carbon as 
soil humus. 


Changes in nitrogen content of (he soil 

Table 7 presents the analytical data on the nitrogen content of the soils 
from both series of plots for the 1922 and 1940 samplings. With but two 
exceptions, all of the soils have suffered a loss in total nitrogen during the espeii- 

TABLE 7 


Nitrogen in soil of plots of the 800 and 1800 series in IStS and 1940 with loss or gain for each 
plot and average loss or gain for each treatment 
Aoie — 2,000,000 pounds soil 


PLOT* 

1922 

1940 

OAIH OP LOSS 

PLOT* 

1922 

1940 

OAXH OP LOSS 

AVPPAOE 
GAIN OP 
LOSS, 

BOTH 

SBPIES 

NITPOOSN 

CONTPI- 

BUTEDBY 

TPEAT- 

MPNTSt 


^er cent 

per cent 

per cent 

IhsJA, 


per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

lbs,/A, 

IheJA. 

lhs,/A. 

603 

.0727 

.0557 


-340 

1812 

.0618 

.0598 

-.0020 

-40 

-190 

.... 

604 

.0653 

.0570 


-166 

1813 


.0656 


... 

-166 

+77 

605 

.0649 

.0644 



1814 

.0651 


+ .0019 

+38 

+14 

+257 

606 

.0667 

.0560 


-214 

1815 

.0657 

.0584 

-.0073 

-146 

-180 

+63 

607 

.0674 

.0570 

-.0104 

-208 

1816 

.0669 

.0631 

-.0038 

-76 

-142 

+101 

608 

.0657 

.0509 

-.0148 

-296 

1817 


.0597 


... 

-296 

.... 

600 

.0668 

.0584 


-168 

1818 

.0734 

.0650 

-.0084 

-168 

-168 

+75 


.0717 

.0623 


-188 

1819 

.0668 

.0643 

-.0025 

-50 

-119 

+124 

611 

.0700 

.0565 

-.0135 

-270 



,0596 


... 

-270 

-27 


.0667 

.0663 


-8 

1821 

.0643 

.0681 

+.0038 

+76 

+34 

+277 

11 

.0673 

.0581 


-184 


.0783 

.0555 

-.0178 

-356 

1 

.... 


7 See table 2 for treatments. 

t Based on average loss of 243 pounds per acre for five check plots. 


mental period, those of the 600 series having lost more than those in the 1800 
series. The data from the two series, however, exhibit the same general trends. 
The loss in soil nitrogen was generally inversdy proportional to the amount of 
organic residue and nitrogen applied. 

The reduction in the loss of soil nitrogen resulting from various treatments 
may be considered a gain in soil nitrogen as compared to the conditions prevailing 
in the check plots. This gain, as in the case of carbon, was influenced by the 
amount of onjanic residue added. According to Waksnuin and Hutchings (22), 
c^diain forms of organic residues are more effective tbn.n other forms in preserving 
tile nitrogen in the soil. The manure treatment in this case, however, showed 
no appredable advantage over the treatment of 3200 pounds of straw per acre. 
The addition of ammonium sulfate to the straw appeared to have a tendency to 
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increase the effectiveness of the treatment. The amounts of nitrogen contributed 
by the two treatments showing actual gains as well as the loss shown by the 
treatment with 100 pounds of ammonium sulfate are small and may be within 
the experimental error. 

One way of accounting for the apparent gains in nitrogen from the straw and 
manure treatments is by assuming that fixation of free nitrogen took place. 
The gains obtained are proportional to the amount of carbon added in the form 
of organic residue, and the carbon-nitrogen ratios remained generally the same 
as may be noted in table 8. Greaves (11) pointed out that straw is more favor¬ 
able to fixation of free nitrogen than is manure. This may explain why the 
heavy application of straw was more useful per unit of material added than was 
manure in increasing the nitrogen content of the soil. The gains in soil nitrogen 

TABLE 8 


CarhoTir-nitTogen ratioB in $oil of plots of the 600 and 1800 series in IdBB and IBJjO, and the 
average ratio in soils receiving identical treatments in both series 


PLOT* 

1922 

1940 

PLOT* 

1922 

1940 

AVSPAGB OP 

1922 

BOTH SEUES 

1940 

603 

8.7 

10.1 


8.4 

9.1 

8.5 

9.6 

604 

8.7 

10.3 


. . . 

9.6 

. . . 

10.0 

605 

9.1 

9.7 


8.2 

9.7 

8.6 

9.7 

606 

8.4 

9.8 


7.4 

9.3 

7.9 

9.6 

607 

8.3 

9.9 


7.8 

9.4 

8.0 

9.7 

608 

8.4 

9.6 

1817 

... 

8.9 

... 

9.2 

609 

8.5 

9.2 

1818 


8.7 

8.2 

9.0 


7.9 

9.4 

1819 


9.4 

7.7 

9.4 

611 

7.8 

9.6 

1820 

... 

9.1 

... 

9.4 


8.2 

9.8 

1821 

8.2 

9.8 

8.2 

9.8 


8.3 

9.2 

1822 

8.5 

10.00 

8.4 

9.6 


* See table 2 for treatments. 


were accompanied by corresponding gains in organic carbon. Small changes in 
these two constituents, particularly if the changes of the two are in opposite 
directions, would be reflected by marked differences in carbon-nitrogen ratio. 
As indicated by the data in table 8 these ratios have increased somewhat uni¬ 
formly for all treatments during the experimental period. The increase applies 
also to the check plots, indicating that the imtreated soils lost nitrogen more 
rapidly than organic carbon. This fact and the fact that the loss of nitrogen 
was greatly reduced by heavy applications of straw indicate that the utilization 
of straw in wheat production on semiarid soils appears to have practical aspects 
in maintaining soil organic matter and nitrogen. 

The possibility of increased fixation of free nitrogen in the presence of hi ghly 
carbonaceous residues in the soil has been mentioned, but microbiological data 
to confirm this hypothesis are lacking. If fixation of free nitrogen was active 
in the soils under investigation and was stimulated by an abundance of highly 
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carbonaceous substances, there is a possibility that substantially heavier appli¬ 
cations of straw than the quantities generally produced by a wheat crop on 
semiarid soils might promote the proper maintenance of organic matter and 
nitrogen in these soils. If repeated applications of large quantities of straw 
should eventually cause a marked widening of the carbon-nitrogen ratio of the 
soil organic matter, however, a reduction in wheat yields might result. 

No appreciable difference in wind and water erosion on the variously treated 
plots has been observed during the summer-fallow year, although slight differ¬ 
ences in soil structure have been noted in recent years. The soil was slightly 
more cloddy and brown in the plots receiving the heavy applications of organic 
residues. 

SUMMARY 

The results of a study from 1922 to 1940 of the organic residue and nitrogen 
fertilizer treatments applied in alternate years to each of two series of field 
plots established at the Adams Branch Station in 1922 may be summarized 
as follows: 

Thus far the soil treatments have resulted in no outstanding increase or decrease in 
wheat yields and have not affected the bushel weight of the grain. 

The nitrogen content of the wheat was increased by the manure treatment, by treatments 
of ammonium sulfate alone, and by treatments of straw with ammonium sulfate. Grain 
from the plots receiving ammonium sulfate alone had the highest nitrogen content, followed 
in descending order by the grain from treatments of 100 pounds ammonium sulfate with 1600 
pounds of straw, 60 pounds of ammonium sulfate with 800 pounds of straw per acre, and of 
manure alone. 

The yields of straw were greatest on the plot receiving 100 pounds of ammonium sulfate 
with 1600 pounds of straw per acre, followed in order by the treatments of 60 pounds of 
ammonium sulfate with 800 pounds of straw, 3200 pounds of straw alone, 100 pounds of 
ammonium sulfate alone, 7000 pounds of manure, 60 pounds of ammonium sulfate alone, 
1600 pounds of straw alone, and 800 pounds of straw alone. 

The nitrogen content of the straw followed the same order as the nitrogen content in the 
grain. 

The amount of nitrate-iutrogen in the soil on different plots at the beginning of the crop 
season varied in the same way as the nitrogen content of the wheat grown on each plot, 
indicating that a direct relationship existed between available nitrogen in the soil and the 
nitrogen content of the grain. 

On the basis of averages of the two series of plots, all treatments increased the organic 
carbon content of the soil, except the treatment of 100 pounds per acre of ammonium sulfate 
alone, and that of 60 pounds ammonium sulfate with 800 pounds of straw. Manure caused 
the greatest gain in organic carbon, followed by the other treatments in the following 
order: 3200 pounds of straw, 1600 pounds of straw with 100 pounds of ammonium sulfate, 
60 pounds of ammonium sulfate alone, 1600 pounds of straw, and 800 pounds of straw alone. 

All but two plots lost nitrogen during the experimental period. The nitrogen content of 
the soil was maintained at a higher level in the fertilized plots than in the nonfertilized 
plots, except in the plot receiving 100 pounds per acre of ammonium sulfate alone in alter¬ 
nate years. The efficiency of different treatments in maintaining the nitrogen level in the 
soil was in the following descending order; 7000 pounds of manure, 3200 pounds of straw 
alone, 1600 pounds of straw with 100 pounds of ammonium sulfate, 50 pounds of ammonium 
sulfate alone, 1600 pounds of straw alone, 800 pounds of straw with 60 pounds of ammonium 
sulfate, and 800 pounds of straw alone. 
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The carbon-nitrogen ratio of the soil organic matter increased in every plot regardless of 
treatment. 

The results obtained indicate that applications of straw alone in amounts equivalent 
to or larger than those supplied by normal wheat crops are helpful in maintaining soil 
organic matter and nitrogen under a system of wheat farming on senodarid soils. Repeated 
applications of straw in quantities considerably exceeding those produced by average wheat 
crops may have a tendency to cause continued widening of the carbon-nitrogen ratio of the 
soil organic matter and eventually result in reduced supplies of available nitrogen and 
decreasing wheat yields. 
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RETATION OF MOISTURE TENSION TO HEAT TRANSFER AND 
ELECTRICAL RESTSTANC^E IN PIASTER OF PARIS BLOCKS 

HOWARD R. RAISE and OMER J. KELLEY* 

U. Department of A qri cull are 

Uwicivod for publication AuRust 20, 1045 

Soil investparticularly in regions Avherc irrigation is a common prac¬ 
tice, arc realizing more and more the importance of associating moisture changes 
ill soils ivith changes in energy levels of the vsoil moisture. Numerous methods 
have lieen proposed for following soil moisture changes in situ by means of 
instruments. A recent publication (8) revieiis the literature on these methods 
and (lis(‘iisses the application and limitations of certain of the more important 
of the methods to field practice. Most methods employed have not been able 
to measure directly the security'’ with which the water is held in the soil, that is, 
the soil moisture tension. The tensiometer method has accomplished this objec¬ 
tive, but is limited to tensions below 0.85 atmosphere. Certain methods em¬ 
ploying moisture measuring units made of paster of paris have been shown to be 
useful in follow iiig moisture changes in the higher tension ranges, but the instru¬ 
ments employed in these methods have been calibrated for each soil in terms of 
moisture percentage rather than moisture tension. It is the purpose of this 
paper to show the relation of heat transfer and electrical resistance in plaster of 
paris l)loeks to the tension of the water in the blocks. The possibilities of using 
these methods as a means of measuring soil moisture tension over the entire range 
of moisture availal)le to plants will be discussed. 

hlaiiy attempts have been made (8) to follow' changes in soil moisture by 
measuring the electrical resistance betw'een tw'o electrodes placed in the soil. 
A more successful modification of this principle w'as introduced by Bouyoucos 
and Mick (3), w'ho caKst the electrodes in a plaster of paris block (hereinafter 
called “Hoiiyoucos block^’)- The electrical resistance betw'een the electrodes is 
a direct fun(*tion of the moisture content of the block (w^hen temperature and 
other A'ariables are held constant) and, assuming the block to be in moisture 
e(iiiilil)rium with its surroundings,J^indirectly a function of the moisture content 
of th(^ soil. And('rson and Edlefsen (1, 2, 5, 0) have made extensive studies on 
this method for measuring soil moisture and make the statement (1) that this 
unit ‘‘should not require a separate calibration for each soil, since it probably 
measures the tightness with w'hich w'ater is held.” They reason that ‘‘at the 
permanent* wilting percentage of all soils the plaster of paris blocks should all 
have the same electrical resistance. Likewise, at the moisture equivalent of 
all soils the blocks should all have the same electrical resistance. .If this is 
true, then it follow's that once the units have been calibrated against moisture 
tension, it should be possible to apply them to any soil regardless of texture, 

1 Assistant soils technologist and soils technologist. Special Guayule Research Project, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, Agricultural Research 
Administration, H. S. Department of Agriculture, Salinas, Californa. 
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piw'ided no other external factors are involved. Jamison made such a cahbra- 
tion for the relation of moistm'e tension to the electrical resistance in Bouyoucos 
blocks, when the blocks were surrounded by soil. For obtaining eciuilibrium 
at the various tensions, he used a suction method at low tensions and a centrif¬ 
ugal method at higher tensions. IBs data are given in a paper by Cummings 
and Chandler (4). 

Another method for following changes in soil moisture is the thciTnal method 
proposed by Shaw and Baver (11,12). They have established that heat transfer 
in soils is a function of the soil moisture content. Lack of extensive field use 
of this method has been chiefly due to the difficulty of constmeting a suitable 
theimal unit. Johnston (7) suggested the use of a plaster of paris jacket which 
would absorb the heat produced by the heating element. The results of his 
work indicate that comparable readings can be obtained at the “field capacity” 
and the wilting percentage on two soils ha\’ing somewhat differont moisture¬ 
holding characteristics. The plaster of paris jacket eliminated imit-soil contact 
difficulties which Avere present in the original design (11, 12). Using plaster ot 
paris as the heat-absorbing medium, Shaw** later constmeted a unit which, 
because of its design, was particularly Avell suited to the study reported in this 
paper. In the present studies, relationships between moisture tension and the 
electrical resistance of Bouyoucos blocks and the heat transfer from the Shaw- 
Baver thennal units were investigated by means of the pressure-membrane 
technique proposed by Richards (9). 

M.\.TBBIALS AND METHODS 

Details of the construction of Bouyoucos blocks are available in the literature 
(1, 3). Those used in this study and the portable conductivity bridge for i-e- 
sistance measurements were obtained commercially.® The thennal units were 
constructed in this laboratoiy. A length of enamelled SG-gauge copper magnet 
wii'e having a resistance of 10 ohms when immersed in water at a temperature 
of 25°C. was wi'apped on a mica mounting approximately IJ inches square and 

inch thick. This assembly constituted the healing element. The two ends 
of the magnet we Avero soldered to insulated copper leads, and all l)are portions 
AA'ere insulated with clear lacquer. The heating elements AA'-ere then clamped 
rigidly in a form and embedded in plaster of paris. To obtain uniformity in 
pore size, six xmits Avere poured simultaneously from the same plaster mix. 
Two pourings were necessary; the first secured the lead Avires and heating 
element, and the second completed the bottom half-inch of the unit after removal 
of the clamp. The final dimensions of the thermal unit AA’ere 2| by If by 
inches. A moisture meter designed especially for use AAuth the ShaAA'-BaA’er 
themal units was used.* 

The pressure membrane extraction apparatus designed by Richards (9) AA’as 
used Avith some slight modifications to obtain tension ranging from 1 to 15 

‘Byron Shaw, unpublished data. 

* Wood and Metal Products Company, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. 

* Lent to us by Leeds and Northrup Company, Philadelphia. 
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atmospheres. The cylindrical section of the extraction cell was 4 inches in 
height. (A section 2 inches in height has been used recently and is recommended 
because of its adaptability in the application of a differential pressure of 5 pounds 
per square inch.) Twelve spark plugs mounted in the sides of this cylindrical 
section (fig. 1) provided convenient insulated connections to the units and were 
capable of withstanding the required pressure of 220 pounds per square inch. 
A cylinder of nitrogen gas, with a pressure regulator and gauge, was used to 
obtain the differential pressures necessary in the various tensions. 



Fia. 1. Oensrau View op Pressure-Membrane Apparatus, Showing Spark Plugs 

Installed as Binding Posts 

Before installation in the extraction cell the plaster units Avere immei-sed in 
distilled w^ater and left for several hours in an evacuated container. The leads 
from the units w^ere soldered to the spark plug teiminals and lacquered to prevent 
short circuits resulting from condensation of moisture on the inside wall of the 
cylindrical section. The entire apparatus w^as kept in a room in w’hich the 
temperature w^as closely controlled (19.6 db 0.25®C.). The Visking® membrane 
upon w^hich the units were mounted was hydrated after installation in the 
extraction apparatus. (It was later found that the installation of a pre-hydi*ated 
Visking membrane w^as more satisfactory, for reasons discussed later.) The 
units were bonded to the membrane by brushing fresh plaster of paris in the 
desired position on the membrane, and then placing the units in the fresh plaster 
of paris before it had set, thus ensuring good contact. The arrangement and 

»Brand name of cellulose sausage casing, product of the Visking Corp., Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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the method of installing the units in the extraction cell arc shoTO in figure 2. 
A differential pressure of 5 pounds per square inch was applied to the units, in 
the manner suggested by Richards and Weaver (10), to eliminate the possibility 
of poor contact resulting from membrane shrinkage. 



Fia. 2. Inside View of Extraction Cell, Showing Method op Installing Units 


EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

The curve presented in figure 3 shows the results obtained when the rc'sistance 
of six Bouyoucos blocks is plotted against moisture lensiou. It. is apparent, 
that the resistance increases continuously throughout the range of tension from 

0 to 16 atmospheres. Between 0 and 4 atmospheres the rate of increase 

(It 

is greater than that at the higher tensions. This particular characteristic* of 
the block vfill be discussed later in connection with similar results obtained with 
the theimial units. It is interesting to note (fig. 3) that the point.s on the graph 
corresponding to the various tensions arc well grouped, indicating good agree¬ 
ment between readings of the individual units. Inasmuch as the six units 
represented in figure 3 w^'ere selected at random from a large number, it is to 
be expected that the tension-resistance relationships of any other lot wuuld be 
similarly grouped. The calibration of approximately 30 additional units has 
verified this expectation. 

There are, however, several factors to be considered in the determination of 
the tension-resistance relationships for the Bouyoucos block by the pressure- 
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menxbrane techiuqae (9). Cumitungs and Chandler (4) have suggested that 
variability in resistance may be due to the fact that the conductance path of the 
electrical current is partly outside the block. Anderson and Edlefsen (1) have 
compared 2-electrode "with 4-electrode plaster of paris blocks and found that 
the differences in resistance above the moisture equivalent are due to the relative 
magnitude of the current-flow outside the block. Slater (13) has alleviated 
this difficulty by constructing a unit in which the conductance path is confined 



Fig. 3. Rbsistanos m Obms, of Boutovoos Blocks at Yabiovb Atmosphubbs 

OF Thnbion 

within the block thxou^ the location of one dectrode central^ within a cylin¬ 
drical screen, the screen itself forming the second or outer electrode. 

The difficulties of external current flow are encountered with Bouyoucos units 
in contact with the Visking membrane. For this and other reasons which are 
discussed, the data in figure 3 must be taken as dose approrimations and not 
as exact values. As is seen in figure 2, the blocks were mounted with the flat 
dde down. It was found that the resistance of blocks in equilibrium at any 
tension would register an increase when the unit-membrane contact was broken, 
that is, when the resistances of corresponding units were taken suspended in 
air. Ihe magnitude of this increase varied between units, but in no case did 
it dhange considerably the ovmvall nature of the curve rdating redstance to 
moisture tension. An increase in resistance occurring immediately after removal 
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of the unit from the membrane indicates that when the unit is in contact with 
the membrane the current follows a path of less resistance than that totally 
within the block. This path is probably through the Visking membrane and 
the 80-mesh copper screen support. 

It should be emphasized that in using Visking membrane for this purpose, for 
obtaining sorption curves on soils, or for obtaining soil solutions it is highly 
important that the membrane be washed thoroughly in distilled water. The 
Visking membrane contains a considerable amount of salts and some soluble 
organic matter. This, of course, increases the salinity of a solution in contact 
with the membrane, and would tend to increase the electrical conductivity. 
An imwashed Visking membrane sorbs more water than one that has been 
washed. When an unwashed membrane is used in the determination of tension- 
moisture curves it is almost impossible to make a correction for the water held 
by the membrane. Prehydration and washing eliminates the wrinkling that 
occurs when the membrane is placed in the extraction cell and then hydrated. 
This makes for a better unit-membrane contact and removes most of the soluble 
materials. Nevertheless, the use of a washed membrane did not eliminate the 
problem of external current flow in the calibration of the Bouyoucos block. 
The external flow can be further reduced, however, by moimting the units on 
edge rather than with the flat side down. When thus mounted, any current 
flowing outside the block must traverse a path through air, a poor conductor. 
With the blocks mounted on edge, rather than on the side, the time required to 
establish moisture equilibrium at any tension is about twice as long and as a 
result the length of time required to complete a calibration usually exceeded 
the useful life (about 30 days) of the membrane. The data m figure 3 are for 
blocks placed flatside down, but the difference between these data and those 
obtained by placing blocks on edge did not exceed the experimental error. 

At the beginning of this study it was noted that when blocks were saturated 
for 24 hours m distilled water and unmediately subjected to an increased pressure 
of 1 atmosphere, the resistance decreased approximately 300 ohms. It is be¬ 
lieved this decrease in resistance was due to the compression of entrapped air 
followed by a readjustment of moisture in the block. When the units were 
wetted under vacuum, the initial decrease in resistance was no longer apparent. 
Although the general shape of the curve was not affected, the manner in which 
the units were ori^nally treated caused a displacement of the curve upward or 
downward. Units which were wetted under vacuum tended to have a di^tly 
lower resistance. 

It is apparent from the foregoing discusdon that more study is needed before 
definite resistance values can be assigned to the blocks for any giv^ tensions. 
Undoubtedly there is external current flow when the blocks are used in the Add, 
perhaps more than when they are being calibrated in the laboratory. The 
resistance values obtained in the laboratory for resistance versus tendon should 
be minimum, values for the blocks when not in contact with soil, since external 
current flow tends to lower the actual r^tance of the blocks. 

The exact effects of different soils and varyir^ concentrations of salts sur- 
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rou ndin g the units are not known. It is believed by the suthors, however, 
that the values obtained would in general represent the relationship between 
the moisture tension and the electrical resistance in the block, provided the 
soil in contact with the block is low in salt. It should be pointed out, however, 
that the curves presented are for desorption only, and that it would be expected 
that the values would differ somewhat for sorption curves, since there appar¬ 
ently is not a umque relation between moisture content and moisture tension 
of porous bodies. The magmtude of hysteresis effects has not been evaluated 
in this study. 



Fxo. 4. Time Required to Obtain Equilibrium of Boutoucos Blocks at 
Various Atmospheres of Tension 

lypical curves shown in figure 4 indicate the time required for the units to 
approach equilibrium with each successive increase in tension. The equilibrium 
value at ea<^ pressure increment was returned to zero on the time scale in order 
to conserve space. The extraction pressure is indicated on each curve. 

It is seen that 1 to 7 days is required to reach equilibrium. This does not 
necessarily mean that the units would lag this much if surrounded by soil in 
which the moisture was being removed by roots of actively tranq)iring plants. 
Only about one third of the surface of the unit is in contact with the membrane. 
If moisture were being removed from the entire surface area, the time required 
for the establishment of equilibrium would undoubtedly be considerably re- 
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duced. As iadicated by the slope of the topmost curve in figure 4, equilibrium 
at 15 atmospheres of tension was never quite attained, the resistance increasing 
continuously. At the higher tensions a slight loss of moisture results in a large 
increase in re^tance (as is drown in figure 6); it may be that the continued 
increase in resistance at 15 atmospheres was due to loss of moisture from the 
uzdts by evaporation. That this loss was not of great importance is indicated 
by the equilibrium curves for 4 and 8 atmospheres of tension, which show that 
once equilibrium has been attained there is very little further change in resistance 



Fia . 5. Mdtbb Rbadinos ot Thbbual Units Obtained at VABiotrs Tensions 
(A) 0.32 ampere for 60 seconds; (B) 0.37 ampere for 60 seconds; (C) 0.42 ampere for 60 
seconds. 

over a period of 2 days. Without close control of temperature, this fact would 
not have been easily established, since the block resistance varies with tempera¬ 
ture. When temperature corrections must be applied to the resistances it is 
difficult to ascertain when equilibrium has been established. 

The relationship between moisture tension and meter readings for the thermal 
units is shown in figure 5. Curves A, B, and C represent the meter readings 
obtained after a current of 0.32, 0.37, and 0.42 amperes, respectively, had been 
passed through the heating element for 60 seconds. As with the Bouyoucos 
blocks, there was little difference in the bdiavior of the individual units; this 
is shown by the dose grouping of points obtained under dmilar conditions of 
tendon and heating. 
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It is interesting to note the rapid initial rise of the meter readii^ at tendons 
below 4 atmospheres and the abrupt leveling off which occurs at tensions above 
this value. As shown in figure 3, a somewhat similar break occurred in the 
calibration curve for the Bouyoucos blocks, although to a much less degree. 
It is apparent from curve B of figure 6 that very little water was removed at 
tensions above 4 atmospheres and virtually none above 8 atmospheres. The 
desorption curve on plaster of pans (A, fig. 6) also indicates that most of the 
water is held^at tensions below 4 atmospheres, althou^ there is an appreciable 



Fio. 6. (A) Dbsorption Ctovib on PiiAbtbb op Paeib; (B) Amount op Watbs Ehmovbbj 
PBOU Six Boutoucos Blocks Dubino Calibbation 

loss over the entire range above 4 atmospheres which could not be detected by 
removal of water from the units. This is not particularly disturbing, since the 
physical properties of plaster of pans vary somewhat, depending on the manner 
of preparation and the purity of materials used. It is apparent from these 
data ^t the Bouyoucos blocks continued to register changes in resistance 
above 4 atmospheres of tenmon with very sli^t changes in tibe moisture content 
of the block. The thermal units, on the other hand, responded to (Ganges in 
moisture content only so long as an appreciable loss of moisture took place. 
It should be pointed out that the inabfiity of these specific thermal units to 
respond to teusioufi above 4 atmospheres does not necessarily place any limita¬ 
tions on this method for measuring soil moisture. It does indicate, however, 
that thermal units made with plaster of paris jackets, as were those used in this 
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experiment, are not suited for measuring moisture tensions above 4 atmospheres* 
A porous medium having a pore-size distribution such that it could gradually 
release moisture over the O-lS-atmosphere range would undoubtedly produce 
more satisfatstory results. 

The curves shown in figures 7 and 8 are plotted in essentially the same manner 
as those previously mentioned and indicate the time required for the thermal 
units to reach equilibrium. The foregoing data indicate that the plaster of 
paris units exhibit definite moisture-tension characteristics on desorption in the 
absence of soil. Whether this relationship will still hold when the same technique 
is applied to units surrounded with various types of soil, is being studied at the 
present time. 


SUMMAJIT 

Calibration curves relating moisture tension to electrical resistance and heat 
transfer in plaster of paris blocks are presented. 

The errors and difficulties encountered in making these calibration curves 
by means of the pressure-membrane technique are discussed. 

A desorption curve on plaster of paris indicates that most of the moisture is 
held at tensions below 4 atmospheres. 
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The typical prairie soils were first described and separated as a great soil 
group by Marbut (13), who thought that they were unique to the prairie belt 
of the Middle West. There are, however, a considerable number of soils in 
California which are very similar to the prairie soils of the Midwest and which 
were classified later as prairie soils (21). The inclusion of these California 
soils among the prairie soils was based on a few soil properties which were con¬ 
sidered typical for the midwestem prairie soils, namely, surface color—dark 
brown to black; structure—granular; reaction—slightly acid at the surface 
and leached of lime throughout the profile. This similarity between the mid¬ 
westem prairie soils and the so-called California prairie soils is of a pedological 
interest for the reason that the soil-forming factors in the two r^ons differ 
considerably. These differences are as follows: 

California prairie soils are not confined to grasslands; a considerable numb» 
are found under brush or forest with a dense brush undergrowth. The topog¬ 
raphy of California prairie soils is considerably more rolling and hilly than the 
midwestem prairie soils. Whereas the parent material of the Califomia prairie 
soils consists of a great variety rocks such as acid, basic, and metamoiphic 
igneous rocks, sandstone, and shale, that of the midwestem prairie soils consists 
mainly of glacial till and loess. There is also an apparent difference in the 
climate of the two regions, particularly in the seasonal distribution of precipita¬ 
tion and winter temperatures. In California the precipitation is chiefiy in the 
winter months, whereas in the Midwest the precipitation is distributed evenly 
throughout the year. Winter temperatures are considerably hi^er in Califomia 
than in the Midwest. 

Because of these differences in the soU-forming factors in the two r^ons, it 
was felt that a quantitative evaluation of several soil properties of the so-called 
Califomia prairie soils and a comparison made tilth like properties of the mid¬ 
westem prairie soils (from data reported by other investigators) may reveal 
the tme degree of similarity between the soils of the two r^ons. Such an 
investigation will also make it possible (a) to determine what soil properties 
are common to all the prairie soils and (b) to establish the dominant properties 
of the sdl-forming factors for the prairie soils as a whole. 

THE SOILS STOriED 

The soils studied lie in a narrow belt on the coastward side of the Pacific 
Coast Ranges, from Santa Barbara north and in the region surrounding San 

^ Division of Soils. The author takes pleasure in expressing his appreciation to H. Jenny 
for his helpful suggestions and criticism. 
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Francisco Bay. They are formed under a rainfall of 18 to 30 inches, con^derable 
summer fog, and fairly low summer temperatures. The surface soils are dark 
gra3nlsh brown to black, free of lime, and have a good granular structure. The 
soil series studied were the Colma, Sweeney, Sheridan, Gleason, Cayucos, and 
Los Osos. The locations of the profiles sampled are indicated in table 1. 

TABLE 1 


Description of profiles of Califomia prairie soils collected for present iraeBtigation 


son. TYPE 

I.OCATION 

THirK- 
NESS OF 
PROFILE 

1 

1 

TOPOGRAPHY 

VEGETATION 

CLiaiATE: 
RECORDS OP 
NEAREST 
STATION TO 
PROFILE (22) 

Average 

rainfall 

Temp¬ 

erature 

Sweeney day 
loam 

} mile north of Sharp Park 
alongside Sneath Road to 
Sharp Park, San Mateo 
County 

inches 

0-32 

Augite, olivine, 
and plagiodase 
basalt 

Rolling to 
hilly 

Grass and 
some 
shrubs 

inches 

San Fr 

20.6* 

1.46t 

•F. 

ancisco 

64.6* 

68.7t 

Sheridan 
sandy clay 
loam 

miles north of Coastwide 
Community Chapd in 
Montara, San Mateo 
County 

0-30 

Hornblende, bio- 
tite, quarts, 
granodiorite 

Hilly to 
moun¬ 
tainous 

Grass and 
shrubs 

Colma I 
sandy loam 

miles southwest of Colma, 
San Mateo County 

0-18 

Moderately con¬ 
solidated non- 
calcareous 
sandstone 



Colma II 
sandy loam 

30 yards north of Colma I 
profile 

0-86 

Moderatdy con¬ 
solidated cal¬ 
careous sand¬ 
stone 

Rolling to 
hilly 

Grass and 
some 
shrubs 

Gleason day 
loam 

12 miles northeast of Alturas 
on State Highway No. 8A, 
Modoc County 

0-36 

Acid andesite 
tuff 

Hilly to 
moun- 

tainoits 

Grass and 
open 
timber 

AItu 

9.4* 

3.3t 

irsst 

37.4* 

60.lt 

Cayucos sandy 
cloy loom 

200 3 rarda south of Rodeo on 
U. S. Highway No. 40, 
Contra Costa County 

0-36 

Unconsolidated 

noncalcaroous 

sandstone 

Undulat¬ 
ing to 
rolling 

Grass 

Croc 

16.2* 

1 I.nt 

ikett 

64.1* 

06.3t 

Los Osos sandy 
day loam 

About 2} miles south of Wal¬ 
nut Creek, Contra Costa 
County 

0-80 

Moderately con¬ 
solidated non- 
calcareous 
sandstone 

Undulat¬ 
ing to 
rolling 

Grass 

Walnut 

19.80* 

1.31t 

. Creek 
62.0* 
69.4t 


• October to April, 
t May to September. 

} The rainfall is probably greater at the location of the profile, for it is at a higher ole^'ntion than the station. 


The profiles were sampled at 6-inch depth intervals. In every case the 
lowest sample in the profile represents the loose bedrock. All profiles were 
collected at the highest and flattest part of a ridge on rolling to hilly topography. 
The samples were air-dried, ground very lightly, and passed through a 2-mm. 
sieve, then thoroughly mked and bottled. 
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EXPERIMBNTA.L HESULTS 
‘pH values 

The pH measurcnieiits were made with a Beckman pH meter on duplicate 
samples. The proportion of soil to water was 1:2. The results are recorded 
in tables 6 and 6. These results were compared with the pH of representative 
midwestem prairie soils (1, 2, 3, 13, 17), and the following common features 
were noticed to be present: 

(a) In most of the soils, the pH increases with depth. As a rule, the pH of the surface 
is on the acid side; it becomes neutral to alkaline with depth. (6) The California prairie 
soils are less acid than the midwestern prairie soils, some even being neutral at the surface, 
(c) The range of variation in pH of both the surface and the subsoils is wide and is 
in both groups of prairies. 

The wide range of variation in pH among these soils is probably brought 
about by variation in some of tlie soil-forming factors. Among the California 
prairies the most variable factor is the parent material. The higher pH of the 
Sweeney may be attributed to its highly basic parent material, and that of 
Colma II to its calcareous parent material. The variation in the pH among the 
midwestem prames may be attributed to three soil-forming factors; namely, 
(o) variation in topography, the soils on the gentler slopes being more acid than 
those on the steeper slopes; (6) the variation in the time factor or “age” of the 
profile; the more acid soils have the “older” profiles, as measured by both the 
horizon development and the time since the retreat of the glaciers (15); and 
(c) variation in rainfall (17); the soils under a higher rainfall have lower pH 
values. 


Total carbon, nitrogen, and organic matter 

Total nitrogen was determined by the Kjeldahl method; total carbon was 
determined by the dry combustion method; and total organic matter of the 
soil was calculated from the total carbon (C X 1.742). 

The results arc recorded in table 2. These results were compared with the 
total carbon, nitrogen, and C/N ratios of representative midwestem prairie 
soils (12, 13, 17) and tlie following points were noted: 

1. The values in each of the prairie groups show a wide range of variation; however, the 
average values of one group are almost equal to those of the other. 2. Total nitrogen, 
carbon, and organic matter decrease with depth, making a diffusion pattern of distribution. 
3. The variation in these values among the soils decreases with increasing depth from the 
surface. 4. The C/N ratio in most of the prairie soils decreases with depth. The range 
of variation of this ratio among the soils is rather small. At the surface it ranges from 9 to 
12, and at the lowest horizon, with the exception of the Gleason, from 5 to 7. 

The wide range of variation in carbon, nitrogen, and organic matter among 
these soils is probably brought about by the variation in climate, and possibly 
by vaiiation in parent material. The extent of the variation due to temperature 
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TABLE 2 


Total carbon, nitrogen, and orgartie matter and C/N ratioe of Ctdifomia prairie toilt 


SOIL 

DEPTH 

C 

N 

C/N 

OEGAHIC ICATTES 

C X 1.742 


inches 

per cent 

per cent 


per cent 


0-6 

3.09 


10.8 

5.39 


6-12 

2.34 

■BH 

10.7 

4.06 

Sweeney 

12-18 

2.08 


12.0 

3.62 

18-24 

2.06 

0.178 

11.6 

3.59 


24rZ0 

1.38 

0.135 

10.2 

2.40 


30-36 

0.32 

0.047 

6.9 

0.56 


0-6 

3.66 

0.348 

10.5 

6.37 



2.65 

0.261 

10.2 

4.62 

Sheridan 


2.08 

0.209 

9.5 

3.62 


18-24 

0.76 

0.100 

7.6 

1.33 


24-30 

0.30 

0.046 

6.5 

0.52 


0-6 

2.03 

0.179 

ra 

3.54 


6-12 

1.76 


■SH 

3.06 

Gleason 

12-18 

1.46 

0.136 


2.54 

18-24 

1.21 

0.120 


2.11 


24-30 

0.99 

0.102 


1.73 


30-36 

0.89 

0.090 

mM 

1.55 


0-6 

1.82 

0.158 

11.6 

3.17 



1.00 

0.096 

10.5 

1.74 

Cayucos 


0.65 

0.075 

8.6 

1.31 

18-24 

0.49 

0.059 

8.3 

0.85 


24-30 

0.32 

0.042 

7.7 

0.56 


30-36 

0.15 

0.026 

5.7 

0.26 


0-6 


0.130 

9.2 

2.11 


6-12 




1.12 

Los Osos 

12-18 



0.6 



18-24 

0.25 

0.048 


0.44 


24-30 

0.07 

0.015 


0.12 


0-6 

2.06 

0.212 

9.8 

3.58 



1.60 

0.144 

11.1 

2.79 

Colma II 

12-18 

0.66 

0.081 

8.1 

1.15 

18-24 

0.74 

0.096 

7.7 

1.29 


24-30 

1.07* 

0.091 

.... 

• • •. 


30-36 

1.43* 


.... 

.... 


0-6 

1.99 

0.199 

10.0 

3.47 

Colma I 

6-12 

1.42 

0.147 

9.7 

2.47 


12-18 

0.54 

0.072 

7.5 

0.94 


* Lime present. 


and rainfall for carbon and nitrc^en was shown by Jenny (10). Among the 
California prairie soils the Sweeney, Sheridan, and the two Colmas are found 
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under conditions of highest rainfall and coolest summer temperatures; the 
Los Osos, under the warmest summer temperatures; the Cayucos and Gleason, 
under intermediate conditions. Among the midwestem prairie soils the northern 
prairie soils have higher values of C and N than the ones farther south (13). 
The ejctent of the variation in organic matter due to parent material may be a 
reflection of the variation in soil fertility brought about by the parent mateiial. 
This is a suggestion which needs to be investigated further. 

Mechanical Analysis 

The fractions total sand, < 2fi, and < l/x in diameter were determined by 
the pipette method for mechanical analysis. From each of the soil samples 
used for the clay determinations the fraction SC-S/x in diameter was extracted 
quantitatively, whereas the fraction 5~2n in diameter was calculated by differ¬ 
ence. The results of these analyses are given in table 3. The distribution of 
the clay fraction vith depth of a few midwestem (7,13,14) prairie soils is given 
in figure 1. 

Mechanical analyses were also run on the < 1ft clay fractions which were 
extracted from the soils for total chemical analysis. The results are given in 
table 4. 

From tables 3 and 4 and figure 1 it is possible to present the following 
observations: 

1. With the exception of the Sheridan, all the prairies show, to various degrees, a maxi¬ 
mum of clay content at some horizon below the surface. 2. The distance of the horizon 
with the maximum clay content from the surface of the soil is not constant; it ranges from 
12 to 30 inches. This range is similar for both the Californian and the midwestem prairie 
soils. 3. The increase of clay content from the surface horizon to the maximuni horizon 
varies greatly among these profiles, both in the absolute increase and in the rate of increase. 

In the midwestem prairies this property has been used by Bray (4, 5, 6) and 
Norton (15) as a basis for grouping these soils in various age categories. The 
soils with the smallest maxima were considered the youngest profiles, and those 
with the greatest maxima, the oldest profiles. This assignment of “age” was 
consistent with the “age” as measured by glacial periods. IMs grouping, 
however, caimot bo applied to the California prairie soils, for their parent 
material is not alike. This diversity of parent material is probably one of the 
important factors contributing to the variation in the absolute clay content and 
its distribution with depth. 

Tho change with depth in tho particle size distribution of the clay fractions 
< 2ti has boon used by Steele and Bradfield (19) and by Bray (5) as a basis for 
detecting clay migration and horizon differentiation. Horizons below the surface 
soil which show a predominance of the finest clay particles may be considered as 
horizons of accumulation, whereas surface horizons which show a predominance 
of the coarser fractions of the day may be considered horizons of eluviation. 

Such a study of the particle size distribution of the clay fractions was xmder- 
taken in the present investigation to a limited extent; only the < 2itt and < Ip 
clays were determined for all the profiles, and the composition of < clay 
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was determined for the Sweeney, Cayucos, Los Osos, and Sheridan. Even such 
a limited study reveals that those horizons which possess the highest content 
of < 2iLt clay also possess the highest content of the < Ijlc clay. This can be 
observed particularly in the Cayucos, Los Osos, Colma, and Gleason, The 
smaller clay fractions (table 4) show a maximum of clay content at the 18- 
24-inch hoiizon in the Sweeney profile, whereas in the Sheridan profile the 
smaller fractions of the clay increase all the way to the disintegrated parent 
material. This suggests, therefore, that the pattern of the clay distribution 
with depth is due, at least in part, to downward clay migration. 

Cation-exchange stvdies 

The exchange capacities and exchangeable bases of the soils and colloids were 
determined by the ammonium acetate method. The results are reported in 



Fig. 1. Kblationship Between Clay Content and Depth fob a Few Midwestern 

Pbaibik Soils 

tables 5, 6, and 7 and figure 2, from which the following observations may 
be made: 

The exchange capacities of the Sweeney samples, both the whole soil and the colloids, 
are unusually high; probably they are the highest capacities ever reported for mineral 
soils. 

The percentage composition of the exchangeable bases show the folloxvdng relationships: 
(a) calcium plus magnesium constitute 92-98 per cent of the total bases; (6) per cent Ca"^ 
decreases with depth in the Sheridan, Gleason, Cayucos, Colma I, and Colma II; remains 
about constant in the Los Osos; and increases very slightly in the Sweeney; (c) the distribu¬ 
tion of Mg’^'*' with depth is exactly the opposite of the Ca"^ distribution. 

In the Sweeney, Sheridan, Colma II, and the lowest horizons of the Los Osos, the sum of 
the bases exceeds the NH^-exchange capacity. However, in the Gleason, Cayucos, Colma 
I, and the upper three horizons of the Los Osos, the NH^-exchange capacity exceeds the 
sum of the bases—the difference is assumed to represent exchangeable H+. Unpublished 
data indicate that the total exchangeable exceeds considerably this quantity, also that 
even in the soils which show excess bases over NH 4 ‘^ adsorbed, the total exchangeable 
is very considerable. 
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TABLE 3 

Mechanical analysis of California prairie soils 


PRACnONS 


SOIL 

DEPTH 

Fine gravel 
and sand 

Silt 

O.OS-0 005 

Silt 

0.005-0.002 

Clay 

< 0.002 mm. 

Clay 

<0.001 mm. 




2.(H).5 mm. 

(50-5m) 

{5-2m) 

«2m) 

«1m) 



incites 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 


0-6 

54.70 

16.91 

6.81 

22.68 

19.36 

85.8 

Sheridan sandy 
clay loam 

00 

67.60 

68.10 

13.08 

12.81 

6.39 

6.45 

23.02 

22.64 

19.62 

19.43 

85.2 

85.8 

18-24 

69.75 

9.66 

4.89 

16.80 

13.84 

87.6 


24-30 

71.99 

14.82 

0.91 

12.28 

10.67 

86.9 


0-6 

47.87 


5.88 

33.36 

28.42 

85.4 



44.93 

15.00 

6.06 

33.96 

28.89 

85.3 

Sweeney clay 


42.75 

17.68 

6.63 

34.04 

29.72 

87.4 

loam 

18-24 

41.98 

15.90 

6.26 

35.86 

30.61 

85.4 


24-30 

46.28 

14.77 

7.66 

31.39 

27.00 

86.1 


30-32 

60.66 

17.88 

6.15 

16.31 

12.67 

77.6 


0-6 

46.08 

21.00 

8.83 

24.09 

18.66 

77.0 


6-12 

46.90 

20.68 

8.58 

24.84 

20.69 

82.8 

Gleason clay 

12-18 

44.22 

21.60 

8.64 

26.54 

21.05 

82.3 

loam 

18-24 

39,42 

18.96 

8.03 

33.60 

28.34 

84.4 


24-30 

33.29 

22,30 

6.12 

38.29 

31.01 

81.2 


30-36 

39.36 

22.69 

8.46 

29.40 

24.18 

82.2 


0-6 

62.33 

21.61 

5.04 

21.02 

18,55 

88.2 

Los Osos sandy 
clay loam 

6-12 

12-18 

44.83 

46.09 

23.40 

13.51 

6.10 

3.67 

26.67 

36.23 

24.83 

33.86 

93.2 

93.4 

18-24 

63.09 

24.01 

6.17 

16.73 

14.62 

87.4 


24r30 

65.15 

19.91 

6.47 

9.47 

5.41 ' 

67.2 


0-6 

66.63 

21.68 

5.24 

16.55 

13.17 

79.5 


6-12 

63.38 

22.07 

4.38 

20.17 

16.63 

82.6 

Cayucos sandy 

12-18 

42.17 

17.20 

4.20 

36.43 

34.22 

94.0 

clay loam 

18-24 

52.91 

13.96 

3.35 

29.78 

27.59 

92.7 

24-30 

60.33 

13,84 

3.75 

22.08 

19.00 

86.1 


30-36 

63,46 

16,86 

3.26 

16.42 

13.80 

84.1 


0-6 

62,34 

21.55 


11.21 

9.32 

83.0 


6-12 

63.76 

20.10 

6.03 

11.11 

8.63 

79.6 

Colma II sandy 

12-18 

62.03 

22.28 

4.10 

11.69 

9.89 

85.4 

loam 

18-24 

57.63 

20.68 

4.62 

17.17 

14.78 

86.0 


24-30 

69.68 

21.45 

3.11 

15.86 

14.60 

92.1 


30-36 

64.68 

22,05 

4.12 


7.55 

81.6 

Colma 1 sandy 

0-6 

60.70 

22,35 

6.07 



79.0 

6-12 

60.36 

22.32 

4.44 



80.4 

loam 

12-18 

66.20 

23.76 

4.53 


13.01 

84.2 
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It may be noticed that the excess of bases over NH 4 + adsorbed increases greatly with 
depth in the Sheridan profile; only slightly in the Sweeney profile; and not at all in the 
Colma II profile. 

It is important to note that regardless of the excess of bases over NH 4 ‘*‘ adsorbed, the pH 
of the Sheridan profile and of the surface horizons of tho Sweeney profile is on the acid side. 
This fact leads us to the conclusion that the excess of bases over the NH 4 '** adsorbed is not 
due to soluble salts, but must be due to the treatment of the soils with NH4-acetate. It 

TABLE 4 


Mechanical analysis of the California prairie soil colloids 





FEACnONS 


SOIL GOXIOXD noif 

DEPTH 

<lM 

<0.5m 

<0.25m 



Per cent of extracted 
sample 

Per cent of <l|a 

Per cent of <l/i 


inches 

0-6 

91.16 

78.29 

51.90 


6-12 

91.57 

76.96 

47.18 

Sweeney 

12-18 

94.18 

86.06 

67.61 

18-24 

95.19 

85.46 

62.16 


24-30 

88.61 

76.03 

46.07 


30-32 

89.52 

73.13 

44.77 


0-6 

95.69 


59.33 


0-12 

96.34 


65.15 

Sheridan 

12-18 

97.49 


65.46 


18-24 

99.50 


72.71 


24r-30 

98.05 

91.12 

72.13 


0-6 

98.00 

85.98 

76.80 


6-12 

97.61 

91.16 

82.03 

Cayucos 

12-18 

99.23 

96.01 

88.92 

16-24 

98.52 

92.14 

84.54 


24-30 

99.56 

04.31 

83.84 


30-36 

99.52 

93.06 

79.47 


0-6 

97.90 

91.82 

83.39 


6-12 

98.79 

93.64 

85.34 

Los Osos 

12-18 

98.98 

93.42 

85.12 


18-24 

98.84 

90.97 

83.00 


24r-30 

98.62 

81.26 

62.39 


has been shown by Kelley and Jenny (11) that tho NH 4 -exchange capacity of biotite is far 
less than the Mg^ released by the treatment with NH 4 -acetato. This is particularly pro¬ 
nounced in the Sheridan profile, in which the amount of biotite increases greatly with depth. 
This, therefore, may account for the excess bases, particularly since the percentage of Mg+‘*‘ 
also increases with depth and is only slightly higher than the excess bases over NH 4 ad¬ 
sorbed. This is also true for the Colma I profile. 

The amounts and distribution with depth of exchangeable H’’*—expressed as a per cent 
of the NH 4 -capacity, and commonly known as per cent unsaturation—are similar to those 
reported by Rost et aL for Minnesota pwdrie soils (17). The distribution with depth of the 
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exchangeable H'*’ has a diffusion pattern and may serve as one of the most important com¬ 
mon properties for the prairie soils. It is, at present, under further investigation. 

From table 7 it may be seen that if the sum of the percentage contribution of all the frac¬ 
tions < 2jw is used as a basis for distinguishing the profiles studied, two groups appear; (a) 
those in which throughout the profile those fractions contribute only a part of the exchange 
capacity, 33 to 75 per cent; namely, the Sweeney, Sheridan, and Gleason profiles; and (6) 
those in which the contribution of these fractions is predominant in the upper part of the 

' TABLE 6 


Base-exchange properties of some California prairie soils 


soil 

DEPTH 

NH4-rx- 

CHAMOE* 

CAPAaXY 

TOTAL 

BASES 

BASES, AS PEE CENT OP TOTAL BASES 

EXCBANOE- 
ABLE H+, AS 
PEE CENT OF 
NHi EX- 

pH or 

SOIL 





Ca-H- 

Mg++ 

Na+ 

K+ 

CAPACITYt 



irtehes 

o-« 

m e, 

20.20 

f».e. 

14.39 

60.8 

35.2 

1.94 

2.06 

28.8 

5.65 


6-12 

21.20 

17.86 

58.1 

38.5 

1.56 

1.84 

15.6 

6.11 

Cayucos 

12-18 

35.51 

31.20 

55.3 

41.0 

2.37 

1.33 

12.1 

6.30 

18-24 

32.62 

28.51 

53.5 

41.4 

4.10 

1.00 

12.6 

6.25 


24-30 

25.60 

23.13 

53.4 

40.2 

5.05 

1.35 

9.7 

6.33 


30-36 

23.55 

21.90 

53.5 

41.4 

4.40 

1 0.70 


6.67 


0-6 

20.20 

18.65 


27.1 

0.91 

la 

7.68 

6.05 


6-12 

24.00* 

22.59 


25.7 

1.16 

Ha 

5.88 

6.80 

Loa Osos 

12-18 

28.04 

27.15 

72.6 

25.2 

0.90 

1.30 

3.17 

6.60 


18-24 

23.40 

23.48 


25.3 

2.17 

1.53 

0.34$ 

7.15 


24-30 

23.21 

24.90 

70.7 

25.9 

1.80 

1.60 

1.69$ 

8.03 


0-6 

17.15 


53.2 

39.9 

3.20 


12.70 

6.50 

Colma I 

6-12 

16.10 

Bis 

47.2 

46.3 

4.36 

mJnm 

11.03 

6.40 


12-18 

17.87 

Ira 

30.8 

60.5 

7.00 

1.70 

9.64 

6.10 


0-6 

31.55 

25.60 

Ml 

18.0 

1.14 

2.79 

18.95 

6.82 


6-12 

31.79 

25.84 i 


17.8 

1.48 

3.20 

18.72 

6.66 

Gleason 

12-18 

30.45 

26.68 


19.0 

1.23 

3.47 

12.40 

6.94 

18-24 

35.20 

83.13 


20.1 

1.00 

2.80 

5.88 

6.95 


24-30 

39.15 

36.41 

74.3 

21.7 

1.43 ! 

2.67 

7.00 

6.97 


30-36 



74.5 

21.8 

1.30 

2.40 

8.28 

6,87 


* Base-exchange capacity determined by NH 4 AC is expressed as milliequivalents per 100 
gm. of soil dried at 0 . 

t Exchangeable H+ » NH 4 -exchange capacity less total bases, 
t Bases in excess of exchange capacity. 

profile, 85 to 95 per cent, but not so in the lower part, in which it is only 50 to 60 per cent; 
namely the Los Osos and Cayucos profiles. This differentiation emphasizes the important 
contribution of the silt and sand fractions to the exchange capacity of the soil. 

The NH 4 -exchange capacities of the colloids from the different soil profiles and from the 
same profile vary considerably, but they have a positive correlation with the silica-alumina 
ratios; namely, the NH 4 -exohange capacity is higher, the higher the silica-alumina ratio of 
the colloid (fig. 2 ). 
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Total chemical analyses of soils and cdloids 

Standard procedures were employed for the chemical analysis. 

Complete chenaical analyses of the whole soil were run on every horizon from 
four profiles, the Sweeney, Sheridan, Ca 3 rucos, and Los Osos (table 8). 

Complete analyses were made on the colloids from every horizon of three 
profiles, the Sweeney, Sheridan, and Cayucos (table 9). Only partial chemical 
analyses were made on the colloids from the Los Osos, Gleason, and Colma II 
profiles (table 10). 


TABLE 6 


Base-exchange properties of some California prairie soils 


son 

DEPTH 

NE4-EX- 

CHANGE 

CAPAaiY 

TOTAL 

BASES 

BASES, 

AS PEE CENT OP TOTAL BASES 

BASES IN EX¬ 
CESS OF EX¬ 
CHANGE 
CAPACITY IN 
PEE CENT OP 

pH OP 

SOIL 





Ca++ 

Mg^ 

Na+ 

K* 

CAPACITY 



inches 

0-6 

m . e ,/100 

tin . 

57.50 

in . e./m 

tm . 

69.72 

76.1 

21.3 



3.87 

6.75 


6-12 

59.60 

61.28 

73.04 

25.2 

1.19 

■iKW 

3.00 

6.85 

Sweeney 

12-18 

61.15 


76.7 

22.6 

1.27 

0.43 

4.68 

6.95 

18-24 

60.10 

63.93 

79.14 

19.4 

1.13 

0.31 

6.28 

6.95 


24-30 

67.50 

61.41 

82.1 

16.1 

1.34 

0.46 

.... 

7.15 


30-32 

46.60 

62.82 

73.5 

24.3 

1.60 

0.60 

13.60 

7.70 


0-6 

23.88 

21.52 

67.6 

27.9 

1.73 

2.77 

9 . 92 * 

6.35 


6-12 

22.65 


66.9 

30.3 

1.68 

1.12 

3.40 

6.30 

Sheridan 

12-18 

21.34 

23.99 

61.3 

35.2 


1.20 

12,41 

6.35 


18-24 

16.20 


63.0 

43.5 

2.47 

1.03 

64.60 

6.60 


24 r -30 

13.20 

22.36 

49.4 

46.9 

2.66 

1.04 

69.50 

6.85 


0-6 

15.95 

18.92 

83.25 

13.6 

2.07 

1.08 

18.65 

7.10 


6-12 

16.85 

18.88 

86.6 

12.7 

1.05 

0.75 

19.12 

7.50 

Cohna 11 

12-18 

17.65 

15.88 

77.0 

20.3 

1.64 

1.06 


7.70 


18-24 

18.71 

22.20 

68.6 

28.3 

1.59 

1.61 


7.80 


24 r -30 

15 . 90 t 




.... 

.... 

.... 

8.10 


* Exchangeable H+. 
t Carbonates present. 


The variation in chemical composition among the soils is very considerable 
and is, of course, a refiection of the difference in the mineralogical composition 
of the parent materials. The variation in chemical composition wi^h depth 
in each profile is a reflection of the variation with depth in the rate of clay 
formation and of the redistribution of the clay due to migration. These varisr 
tions are not unique to the prairie soils and therefore need not be discussed. 

The most interesting observation of the chemical composition of the colloids 
is that their absolute silica-alumina ratios (tables 9 and 10) vary considerably 
between profiles, that is to say, they range between the limits of 3.32 and 7.26. 
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This variation is significant; it upsets the notion that prairie colloids possess a 
definite silica-alumina ratio within the limits of 3.14 and 4.68 as suggested by 
Caldwell and Rost (8). The wide limits of the California prairie colloids in 
contrast to the midwestem prairie colloids can be attributed to the variation 
in their parent material. Whereas many of the midwestem prairies have 
developed on relatively uniform parent materials, the California prairies have 

TABLE 7 


Perf$ntage eontribution of clay and silt - 1 - sand fraction to the NSi-exchange capacity of 

California prarie coils 


SOIL 

DEPTH 

NH4-EXCHAN0E 
CAPACITY 07 WHOIE 
SOIL 

CONTEIBUnOH OP 
WHOLE CLAY 

COMTElBUnON OP 
SAin> + SILT 


inchK 

m^JlOO gm. 

percetU 

per cent 


6-12 

69.50 

54.2 

45.8 

Sweeney 

18-24 

60.10 

67.1 

42.9 


30-32 

46.50 

33.9 

66.1 


0-6 

23.80 

63.4 

36.6 

Sheridan 

6-12 

18-24 

22.65 

16.20 

73.2 

60.0 

26.8 

40.0 


24-30 

13.^ 

51.8 

48.2 


0-6 

31.55 

67.1 

42.9 


6-12 

31.79 

69.5 

40.5 

Gleason 

12-18 

30.45 

63.8 

36.2 


18-24 

35.20 

71.3 

28.7 


30-36 

38.40 

57.7 

42.3 


0-6 

20.20 

71.8 

28.2 



21.20 

80.7 

19.3 

Cayucos 


35.51 

32.62 

87.9 

77.2 

12.1 

22.8 


24-30 

25.60 

71.6 

28.4 


30-36 

23.55 

57.3 

42.7 


0-6 

20.20 

83.2 

16.8 


6-12 

24.00 

87.5 

12.5 

Los Osos 

12-18 

28.04 

93.0 

7.0 


18-24 

23.40 

66.5 

43.5 


24-30 

23.21 

32.0 

68.0 


developed from a wide variety of parent mateiial, as seen in table 1. Since the 
colloids develop from specific minerals, as will be discussed elsewhere, they 
reflect the nature of these minerals. Thus, the Sweeney colloid reflects the 
fthftrmVal composition of augite, whereas the Sheridan colloid reflects that of 
the mica of its parent material. 

It is agnificant, however, that notTrithstanding the great variations in the 
colloids from one profile to another, the nature of the variation in the compodtion 
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with depth of the colloids in each of the profiles is alike, and it is similar to 
colloids from the midwcstem prairie soils. This variation with depth is best 
expressed by the relative values of silica-alumina ratios (sa), and iron-alumina 
ratios (fa) as plotted in figure 3. It may be seen that the lowrest sa ratios are 
not at the surface but at the point in the profile which shows the greatest amount 
of clay accumulation or the highest proportion of the smaller clay fractions, 
such as in the Sweeney, Cayucos, and Los Osos (table 4). This indicates that 
the silica-alumina ratios of the clay fractions decrease with decreasing particle 
size. The common feature among the profiles with respect to the iron-alumina 
ratios is that the ratios increase with depth. 
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Fig. 2. Relationship Between NH4-Exchangb Capacity and Silica-Alumina 
Ratio foe the Inobganic Calzfobnia Fbaibie Soil Colloids 


DiffererUial thermal analyses of the colloids 

Differential thermal analysis is useful in identifying the type of clay mineral 
present in a soil. It has been used for this purpose by several investigators who 
have shown that the release of water (which appears as endothermic breaks in 
the differential thermal cui^^es) at a temperature above 200®C. takes place at a 
specific temperature which is characteristic for each mineral. The apparatus 
used in the analysis is described by Page (16). 

The colloids, prior to the analysis, were treated with hydrogen peroxide to 
destroy the organic matter, then air-dried, and ground to pass through an 
80-mesh screen. It was not deemed necessary to bring the samples to an equi¬ 
librium with some given relative humidity prior to the analysis, for it was felt 
that the first endothermic peak which this treatment might affect, is no aid in 
the identification of day minerals. 
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The results of these analyses are recorded in figures 4 and 6. Analyses were 
also run on extracted mica from the Sheridan profile. 

From these figures, it is possible to make the following observations: 

p 

All the colloid samples show an endothermic break at low temperatures, ranging between 
the starting temperature, 20®, and about 200®C. This break represents the loss of the ad¬ 
sorbed water. Its depth and width depend on several factors: (a) the relative humidity at 

TABLE 8 

Chemical composition of some California prarie soils 


In percentages of weight of soil after ignition 


sotx. 

D£?Tn 

SiO, 

TiO» 

FeiOi 

AhOi 

MnO 

CaO 

MgO 


Na#0 

PaO* 

TOTAL 

H*0 + 
10S*C. 
fcoic- 
bined) 


inelus 

0-6 

n 

1.64 


11 

0.09 

8.47 

10.66 

0.45 

1.53 

0.18 

101.32 

6.16 


6-12 


1.99 

14.61 


0.07 

8.24 

10.18 


1.41 

0.17 

99.62 

6.76 

Swooncy 

12-lS 

51.85 

1.85 

16.12 

ttlRi 

0.08 

8.14 

10.48 

0.32 

E^] 

0.16 

100.79 

7.14 

18-24 

mwffi 

1.83 

14.71 

11.86 

0.07 

8.11 

10.39 

0.23 

1.46 

0.16 

100.51 

6.70 



51.49 

1.97 



0.07 

7.84 

9.56 

0.34 

2.06 

0.13 

99.99 

6.28 


30-32 

61.88 

1.89 

16.45 

m 

0.11 

7.39 

6.69 

0.64 

3.06 

0.14 


2.31 


0-6 

62.48 

0.99 

9.99 

16.29 

0.06 

3.98 

1.69 


3.02 

0.19 

98.89 

4.52 


6-12 


■Wol 


17.23 

0.06 

3.60 

1.85 

0.29 

2.59 

0.17 

98.15 

4.20 

Sheridan 

ia-18 

62.51 

1.18 


16.25 


3.42 

1.54 

0.43 

3.82 

0.52 


4.21 


18-24 


EKE 

16.28 

rnc!! 




0.88 

3.48 

0.18 

100.48 

5.10 



54.29 

1.73 

17.93 

14.12 



2.99 

0.52 

2.89 

0.22 

99.91 

4.95 



76.65 

0.56 

3.31 

12.68 

Tr 

2.51 


1.28 

2.23 

0.26 


1.14 


6-12 

75.21 

0.56 

3.23 

13.64 

Tr 

2.66 


1.43 

2.37 

0.25 

Bg 

1.89 

Cayucos 

12-18 


0.63 

6.15 

16.71 

Tr 

2.61 

1.28 

1.64 

2.31 

0.25 

100.29 

2.14 

18-24 


0.57 

Iks 

15.80 

Tr 

2.65 

1.24 

1.18 

1.69 

0.25 

98.97 

2.60 



71.22 

0.63 



Tr 

2.97 

1.14 

■miii 

1.70 

0.26 

98.44 

2.01 




0.67 



Tr 

3.16 

1.24 

1.38 

2.47 

0.24 

99.58 

1.85 



72.68 

0.68 

6.22 


N.D. 

3.33 

1.33 

2.87* 



2.13 


6-12 

irMW 

0.68 

5.34 

14.45 

N.D. 

3.15 


2 .88* 


1 

3.07 

Los Osos 

12-18 

71.28 

0.66 

6.80 

H 

N.D. 

2.99 

1.65 

2.48* 



3.48 


18-24 

7 ^ 

0.52 



N,D. 

3.06 

1.56 

2.80* 



2.85 



72.26 

0.62 

5.25 

14.42 

N.D. 

3.16 

1.72 

2.67* 

. 


3.45 


♦ By difference. 


which the sample was dried; (&) the percentages of the different particle sizes in the sample 
< 1/4 clay, for the greater the proportion of smaller particles, the greater will be the ad¬ 
sorbed water; (c) the chemical compositoin—*at least the nature of the exchangeable ions 
and their amounts; (d) the state of aggregation of tho colloidal particles, since it. too, affects 
the amount of adsorbed water. 

The second endothermal breaks for the colloids from the Sheridan, Gleason, Los Osos, 
and Cayucos, and for the extracted mica from the Sheridan, occur at about the same range 
of temperature, namely between 600® and 660®C (fig. 4). The depth and the width of the 
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break in the Sheridan samples increase with decrease in particle size, that is, < l/x > (5-50/*) 
> (50-100/x). This change is brought about not merely by the decrease in the particle size, 
but also by an increase in the combined water, which takes place during the breakdown of 
the mica to colloidal fractions. The similarity between the curves of the mica and the soil 
colloids leads to the conclusion that fhe soil colloids arc of the hydrous mica-like clay min¬ 
erals. These differential thermal curves are also similar to several midwestern prairie 
colloids reported by Russell and Haddock (18). 

In figure 5 it may be seen: (a) that the differential thermal curves of the Sweeney colloids 
are very similar to that of a vermiculite from Libby, Montana. This vermiculitc. however, 
is not, according to Gruner ( 9 ), a true vermiculite but a hydrobiotite—a mineral which con- 

TABLE 9 

Chemical composition of some California prairie colloids 


In percentages of weight of colloid after ignition 


SOXL COILOm 
IKOU 

DEPTH 

SIOi 

m 

FesOi 

AhOi 

MnO 

CaO 

MgO 

KiO 

ivTaiO 


TOTAL 

H>OH- 

105‘C. 

(COM¬ 

BINED) 

SiOs 

AkOi 




m 

18.08 


0.11 

6.39 

11.73 


1.38 

0.18 

98.95 


6.78 


6-12 


qR] 


12.49 

0.12 

6.34 


0.66 

1.15 

0.22 

franc?! 

11.72 

6.51 

Sweeney 

12-18 

47.95 

HBi 

Wlm 



5.96 

12.17 

0.66 

1.67 

0.21 

101.52 


6.41 

18-24 

47.43 

1.41 

18.78 

11.77 

0.11 

5.82 

11.97 


1.57 

0.37 

99.94 


6.85 



47.73 




0.14 

6.45 

11.99 


1.31 

0.17 

francgi 


6.66 




1.38 

25.27 

11.01 

0.17 

4.17 

9.91 



0.13 

101.06 

9.63 

7.26 



45.56 

91 

22.65 

22.26 

0.12 

2.66 

3.18 

0.86 


0.55 

^ fjUj 

16.64 

3.47 


6-12 

45.29 

fStm 


22.50 

0.11 

2.65 

3.48 

0.98 

0.57 

0.39 


16.17 

3.41. 

Sheridan 

1^18 

45.15 

1.99 

23.44 


0.08 

2.47 

3.36 

0.81 


0.43 

1 iiK! 


3.32 


18-24 

46.62 

2.56 

23.36 

22.36 

0.05 

1.98 

2.86 

0.68 

0.33 

0.33 

101.12 

16.15 

3.54 



46.65 

2.61 

23.47 


0.08 

m 

2.66 

0.83 


0.28 

99.83 

14.58 

3.78 



61.17 


10.78 


0.03 

3.43 

2.32 


0.82 



9.94 

4.93 


6-12 

59.72 

0.76 

roiEn 


0.01 

Mira 

2.39 

0.59 

[ilgra 

0.18 



4.79 

Cayucos 

12-18 

59.13 


11.33 


0.01 

5.63 

2.54 

0.61 

1.24 

0.11 



4.63 

18-24 

58.62 


11.2.3 


0.01 

6.89 

2.63 


m 

0.12 


13.62 

4.94 




1.14 

11.71 


0.01 

4.22 



m 

0.13 



5.12 


ImI 


m 


2 

0.01 

7.68 

3.14 

iff 

Mm 

m 



13.40 

5.25 


sists of alternating sheets of vermiculite and biotite. This is confirmed by the two endo- 
IhermaJ breaks in the higher temperature range; the one between 500® and 550®C. although 
small, corresponds to the one in hydrous mica; and the one between 800® and 850®C. cor¬ 
responds with the one in a magnesium-bearing mineral such as talc (16); and ( 6 ) that in the 
Colma II profile^ the colloid from the 30-36-inch horizon has a differential thermal curve 
which is similar to that of the vermiculite, whereas the colloids from 6 to 12 inches has a 
differential thermal curve similar to that of a bentonite (16). 

In several of the colloids, there is an exothermic break ranging between 450® and 470®C. 
It is most conspicuous in the colloid from Colma 11, and to a smaller degree in the colloids 
from Sheridan, Gleason, and the Sweeney profiles. This break corresponds with a similar 
break which occurs in the differential thermal curve of freshly prepared FefOH)j (fig. 5.) 
This similarity suggests the presence of free F 6 (OH )3 in these colloids. 
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Results of x-ray analyses 

X-ray studies were made on some of the colloids from each of the profiles 
under investigation. 

If the x-ray patterns did not change on heating, the pattern of the heated 
samples is not given; if only one spacing changed in the pattern, only the change 
of the spacing is recorded. The results of these samples are given in table 11. 

TABLE 10 

Chemical composition of some California prairie colloids 


In percentages of weight of colloid after ignition 


SOIL COLLOID 
fROU 



TiOs 

FetOi 

AlsOi 

CaO-l- 
MgO + 
NfljO + 
KaO* 

TOTAL 

H*0 + 
10S*C. 
(com¬ 
bined) 


CO* PROM 
CARBON¬ 
ATES 













0-6 

56.4 


■iRiil 

25.40 

6.63 

■ 


3.77 



6-12 

56.4 


11.17 


4.85 


13.73 

3.54 



12-18 

56.2 

loBl 

11.20 


4.73 

■ 


3.50 


Glti£LSOUi 

18-24 

66.7 

0.50 

11.45 




14.77 

3.52 



24-30 

66.5 

0.47 

11.20 

27.65 

4.28 



3.49 



30-36 

56.6 

0.41 

12.10 

26.79 

4.20 

IB 

14.32 

3.59 



0-6 

67.3 

0.74 

12,67 

23.30 

5.99 

100.00 


4.18 



6-12 

67.3 

0.73 

12,71 

23.16 

6.10 

100.00 

. 

4.22 


Los Osos 

12-18 

68.6 

0.72 

12.41 

22.45 

5.92 



4.43 



18-24 

58.2 

0.73 

13.17 

21.90 

6.00 



4.52 



24-30 

69.3 

0.70 

12.72 

20.75 

6.53 

■ 

12.06 

4.86 



0-6 

52.66 

0.73 

10.12 

21.50 



14.10 

4.16 



6-12 

52.76 

0.77 

10.11 


15.37 



4.27 



12-18 

62.01 

0.65 

9.03 

21.25 

17.06 

100.00 

12.60 

4.16 


Lolma 11 

18-24 

61.86 

0.64 

8.34 


18.17 



4.19 



24-30 

39.19 

0.53 

7.69 

16.19 


IS 


4.12 

16.00 


30-36 

21.12 

0.24 

7.70 

8.16 

62.78 

100.00 


4.40 

38.75 


♦ By diiforonco. 


The following observations may be made from the x-ray analysis: 

The diffraction patterns of all the coUoids are identical to that of muscovite, with the 
following exceptions: (a) the Colma II, Los Osos, and Sweeney colloids have the mont- 
morillonite spacings in the unheated samples. (6) On heating, with the exception of the 
Sweeney colloids, the change in the pattern occurs in only one spacing, namely, in the Colma 
this spacing shifts from 14.47 to 10.00 A. A similar shift occurs in the Los Osos, but the 
spacing of the 0-6-inch sample is weak and is not so clearly defined. In the Cayucos, Glea¬ 
son, and Sheridan no shifting occurs, but the 10 A. spacing either appears like that in the 
0 -6-inch samples of the Cayucos and Gleason or becomes more distinct, as in the 30-36-inch 
sample of the Cayucos and Gleason and in both of the Sheridan samples, (c) The Sweeney 
x-ray pattern on heating becomes identical with that of talc. This involves changes in the 
following spacings: The 14.47 A. spacing shifts to 9.63 A., the 2.60 A. spacing appears in the 
heated sample whereas it is absent in the unhoated, the 2.66 A. spacing shifts to 2.60 A. 
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Californio prairie soils 






PiQ. 3. Relationship Between Relative Silica-Alumina Ratio (jsa) and Relative 
Ibon-Alumina Ratio (/a), and Depth for Several California and Midwestern 

Prairie Colloids 


TABLE 11 

Effect of partial dehydration* on interpUmar spadnge of Califomia prairie colloids 


TXUPE&A- 

8BBXXDAN 

CAYXTOOS 

LOS 0808 

TUXE 

0-6 inches 

24-30 inches 

0-6 inches 

30-36 inches 

0-6 inches 

30^36 inches 

•c. 

A. 

A. 

A. 

A. 

A. 

A. 

26* 

10.34 w.t 

10.27 v.w. 

no spacing 

10.13 v.v.w. 

14.33 w. 

14.33 m. 

600* 

10.20 m. 

10.20 w. 

9.95 w. 

9.96 w. 

9.90 m. 

10.13 m. 


TBICPEXA- 

OISASON 

COIMAll 

SWEENEY 


TUEX 

0-6 inches 

30n36 inches 

0-6 inches 

30-36 inches 

18-24 mches 


•c. 

A. 

A. 

A. 

A. 

A. 

A. 

A. 

26* 

no 

spacing 

no spacing 

14.47 m.s. 

10.27 v.w. 

14.47 s. 


2.56 
m.s. 

600“ 

10.20 

v.v.w. 

10.27 v.v.w. 



9.65 m. 


2.60 
a. 


* The positioa and intensities of the other lines are not affected by dehydration, 
t Symbols for intensities of x-ray reflections: s. - strong; m.s. » medium strong; m. - 
medium; m.w. » medium to weak; w. » weak; v.w. « very weak; v.v.w. very, very 
weak. 
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Pio, 4. Dippbrbntial Thermal Curves for Some California Prairie Colloids 
AND FOB Mica Extracted from the Sheridan Soil 

Temp.*C. 

too 200 300 400 500 600 700 800 900 



Fio* 5. Differential Thermal Curves for Some California Prairie Colloids, 
(Vbrmiculite (Libby, Montana), and for Freshly Prepared Fe(OH)# (Dried First 
AT 100®C. AND Then Cooled in the Air Before Running op Sample) 

These three spacings, the 9.65, 2.60, and 2.48 A. (or 2.50 A.), particularly when their in* 
tensities are taken into consideration, are the spacings which distinguish talc from muscO'* 
vile. According to Gruner (0) this property of assuming the talc pattern on heating is 
characteristic of the vermiculites. 
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The 3c-ray data have corroborated the findings of the differential thermal analysis, 
namely, (a) that the colloids from the Cayucos, Gleason, and Sheridan profiles are mica- 
like clay minerals, which have been called by several names such as “soricito,” “ illite,” and 
“hydrous mica”; (b) that the colloids from the upper horizons of Colma II are montmorillo* 
nitic in nature; (c) that the Los Osos has an x-ray pattern of montmorillonitic clay but a 
differential thermal curve of hydrous mica clay; and (</) that the Sweeney colloids consist 
mainly of Gruner’s hydrobiotite, a clay mineral with an expanding lattioo-liko montmoril- 
lonite, but which is made up of alternating sheets of vermiculite and hydrous mica. This 
conclusion is also supported by the chemical composition of these colloids (table 9); it is 
similar to the composition of Gruner’s hydrobiotites. It is believed that this clay mineral 
type is reported, for the first time, to be the main constituent of a soil colloid. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

From the results presented it is possible to conclude that the so-called Cali¬ 
fornia prairie soils are indeed as true prairie soils as those of the Midwest. It 
is also possible to define the prairie soils more precisely than in the past, and 
the de^tion may be based on those soil properties which show only a small 
variation between profiles. These are, besides dark brown to black surface 
color, granular structure, and absence of lime accumulation in the profile, the 
predominance of Ca and Mg ions among the exchangeable bases, the presence 
of exchangeable H+ throughout the profile, the three-layer type of the crystal 
lattice of the clay minerals, the nature of the correlation with depth—-a diffusion 
pattern—of the pH, of the percentage unsaturation, of the C, of the N, and 
of the C/N ratio, and also the nature of the variation with depth in the composi¬ 
tion of the day. The common feature with respect to the clay distribution 
with depth is that the pattern of the distribution is a result of extensive day 
migration. Even in profiles like the Sheridan and Marshall, where there is no 
increase in percentage of day with depth but rather a constant percentage down 
to about 20 inches and a gradual decrease below this depth, clay migration 
must have been extensive. This condusion is arrived at as follows: since the 
rate d clay formation decreases with depth it will be expected that if no day 
migration has taken place, the pattern of the distribution with deptli of the clay 
should be a gradual deci'ease from the surface downward. Therefore, a pattern 
of distribution such as that of the Sheridan and the Marshall can be obtained 
only through a redistribution of the clay through migration downward. 

Ihe prairie soil profiles, hownvei’, have properties in which they show large 
variations. These variations are in the chemical composition of tiic whole soil 
and colloid, in the mineralogical composition of the whole soil, and in the me¬ 
chanical anals^is of the soils. 

An examination of the like properties of the prairie soil profiles reveals that 
these are piimaiily the result d the common soil-forming factors, namdy, 
dimate, vegetation, and relid, w'hereas the unlike properties are the result d 
the unlike soil-foiming factor, namdy, parent material. It is quite obvious, 
therdore, that if it is desirable to compare soils under moderate weathering 
conditions, they can be compared only by properties that are chiefly the result 
d t he climate, vegetation, and relid, namely, organic matter, exchai^eable 
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hydrogen, and the variation with depth of the pH, denaical conpoiition of 
the clay, and lime distribution. The great soil groups under such weathering 
conditions as the prairies, the chernozems, the chestnuts, etc., can be based, 
therefore, only on a few properties, and it is necessary to remember that these 
soil groups do not imply that the soils in any one group are alike in other proper¬ 
ties than the ones by which they were defined. 

If this definition of the great soil groups be accepted, then we have to accept 
the notion that the soil-foiming factors do not play an equal role in the formation 
of a soil profile and that one or more factors may be the dominant influence in 
bringing about the common features among the soils of one great soil group. 

It was showTi that the California praiiie soils and the midwestem prairie 
soils arc veiy much alike in many soil properties, notwithstanding the fact that 
the soil-forming factors are not identical. The similarity of the soils, however, 
suggests that certain properties of the soil-forming factors of the two geographic 
regions must be alike, and dominant in deteimining certain soil properties. A 
careful evaluation of the soil-forming factors of the two regions leads to the 
conclusion that the dominant properties among the soil-foiming factors for the 
prairies investigated are (a) climate—^the climate as evaluated by Thornthwaite 
(20)—for botli regions w^as evaluated as subhumid; (b) organisms—a dense 
ground cover of either grass or shrubs; (c) topography—upland with good 
drainage conditions; (d) time or age—^fairly advanced (a considerable range 
for the midwestem prairies); (c) parent material—the one dominant property is 
the relatively high calcium and magnesium content (4.4-13.1 per cent). 
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Most of the citrus groves of ceatral Florida are planted on the sandy ridges 
bocaiise these are warmer and less susceptible to cold injury than the lower- 
lying surrounding areas. The soils on the ridges are light and relatively in¬ 
fertile. A surface soU sample will ordinarily show by analysis an exchange 
capacity of about 2 m.e., per 100 gm., and a subsoil sample about 1 m.e. Because 
of the high rainfall and the low inherent capacity of these soils to retain nutrients 
against leaching, citrus groves on the ridge soils are usually fertilized three 
times a year. It is of practical importance that these soils should be so managed 
as to ensure maximum retention of nutrient bases in forms available to citrus. 
There is some evidence from field studies that more magnesium is retained in 
the sandy ridge soils at relatively high than at low pH values. However, 
samples taken at the Citnis Experiment Station over a period of years indicate 
no clear-cut relationship of soil pH to potassium retention. This may be due 
partly to variations in the soil and partly to the fact that samples were taken 
but once or twice a year. The effects of soluble salts, basic residues, and hy¬ 
drolysis on retention were not followed closely because of the infrequent sam¬ 
pling. The studies reported here were made in an effort to isolate these effects 
and obtain further information on the relationship of soU pH to the retention 
of potassium and magnesium in e.xchangeable forms in tho soU. 

EXPERIMBCTTAIi UETHODS 

The mechanical composition of a representative ridge sandy soU, Norfolk 
fine sand, was determined. An oven-dried sample of soil was moistened with 
30 per cent ITjOj and oven-driod at 70®C. repeatedly untU there was no further 
loss in weight. The percentage loss was calculated and was tabulated as “organic 
matter.” The treated sample was separated into size fractions by sifting in a 
nest of sieves with openings varying from 1 to 0.05 mm. in diameter. The soU 
material passing ihe smallest sieve was theoretically fractionated by suspending 
it in water and taking samples at fixed depths below the surface of the suspension 
at suitable time intervals as calculated by Stoke’s law for settling velocities. 
The percentage of each size fraction was calculated on the basis of the oven- 
driod weight of tho whole soil. The exchange capacity of an untreated sample 
and also of a sample treated with HjOj was determined from the quantity of 
ftuntnoTiinm found absorbed from neutral normal ammonium acetate after the 
excess salt was removed by washing with neutral 80 per cent ethyl alcohol. 

Hydrated lime, when COi is excluded, can be expected to react completely 

* Contribution from tbo Citrus Exporiment Station, Lake Alfred, Florida. 
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with an acid soil, the end products being exchangeable calcium and water. On 
the other hand, both dolomite and ground limestone when applied in large 
quantities leave unreacted residues for long periods. Experiments wore made 
to determine what effect these residues would have on potassium and magnesium 
adsorption from fertilizer salts. Three soils were used—^Norfolk fine sand, 
Blanton fine sand, and a muck. Equal portions of a well-mixed bulk soil sample 
were weighed into a series of flasks and a scries of beakers. Varying amounts 
of calcium carbonate were added to the beakers and varying amounts of calcium 
hydroxide to the flasks. Equal portions of a dilute solution of magnesium 
sulfate and potassium chloride were added to the two series. The solution 
was made so as to give an equivalent ratio of 4:1 for IQO to MgO. The amount 
of salts added to each soil sample corresponded to that which the soil would 
receive in one ordinary application of fertilizer. The flasks were stoppered 
and shaken and the beakers stirred frequently for 1 hour. Portions of the 
suspensions were taken for pH determinations. The remainder of each sus¬ 
pension was allowed to settle another hour and then aliquots of the clear solu¬ 
tions Avere analyzed for magnesium and potassium. 

To test the effect of hydrolysis on potassium and magnesium retention, 
Norfolk fine sand was used. A bulk sample was H-saturated by leaching it 
with a large volume of 0.01 N HCl and washing it free of chloride with distilled 
water. From this soil, potassium-, magnesium-, and calcium-saturated samples 
were prepared by neutralizing portions of the bulk sample with KOH, Mg(OH)s 
and Ca(OH) 2 . Soil suspensions with 50 gm. of K-saturated soil and varying 
amounts of Ca-saturated with H-saturated soil in 250 ml. distilled water were 
mixed so as to give a constant amount of soil in each suspension but Avith pH 
values from 5.2 to 7.0. An additional suspension of K-saturated soil Avith 100 
mgm. CaCOs was prepared to check the effect of residual calcium carbonate on 
the mobilization of potassium. Another series was prepared just like this 
except that Mg-saturated instead of K-saturated soil Avas used. The suspen¬ 
sions were shaken for 1 hour and filtered. To remove finely dispersed colloidal 
material the filtrates Averc frozen, thaAved, and filtered again. The clear solu¬ 
tions were analyzed for potassium and magnesium. 

A soil-leaching experiment Avas designed and carried out to get some idea as 
to how the effects of soil reaction on adsorption, cation exchange, and hydrolysis 
fit together in a practical way. Different amounts of lime were added to moist 
portions of a well-mixed sample of H-saturated Norfolk fine sand so as to give 
a pH range of 3.5 to 7.3. After the soil had air-dried, 103-gm. samples wore 
weighed from each portion into laige centrifuge bottles so as to give four series 
covering the pH range. To each bottle in one series, lOD ml. of potassium 
chloride solution containing 4 mgm. of K was added. The same amount of 
this solution Avas added to another series, each member of Avhich had received 
20 mgm. of superphosphate. Since the effect of fertilizer salts is largely confined 
to about the surface 6 inches of the sandy soils devoted to citrus in Florida, 
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this rate (400 pounds per acre-6-inches) is about the same as that ordinarily 
used in each of three applications per year in the field. In a manner similar 
to the potassium application, magnesium suhate was added in solution so as to 
apply 1 mgm. of Mg to each of two scries of samples, one of which had received 
suporpho.‘’phato and one of which had not. The rates of additions of potassium 
and magnesium roughly corresponded to those ordinarily applied in the field. 
The bottles were skikcn frequently for 1 hour and then centrifuged and 70 ml. 
distilled water was added. The shaking, centrifuging, and decanting process 
followed by the addition of water was repeated several times. Each of the 
extractants was analyzed for potassium and magnesium content. 

Field experiments were also run to test the effect upon the retention of mag¬ 
nesium and potassium of “controlling” the pH between 5.6 and 6.0 with lime 
as compared with allowing the soil to remain add (pH 4.7 to 6.1). Beginning 


TABLE 1 

Mechanical compoaUion of a sample of Norfolk fine sand 



SIZE RAMGC 

PKK CaNT 

Fine Gravel. 

(2-1 mm.) 

0.2 

Coarse Sand . 

(1-0.4 mm.) 

10.5 

Medium Sand. 

(0.4-0.26 mm.) 

26.7 

Fine Sand . 

(0.25-0.10 mm.) 

60.1 

Very Fine Sand. 

(0.10-0.06 mm.) 

0.4 

Coarse Silt. 

(0.06-0.01 mm.) 

0.5 

Fine Silt. 

(0.01-0.005 mm.) 

0.1 

Coarse Clay. 

(0.006-0.001 mm.) 

0.3 

Colloidal Clay. 

(0.001 mm. and smaller) 

0.3 

Owrsinift Mftltftr. 


0.8 





in the spring of 1938, soluble magnesium, at the rate of 4 per cent MgO, and 
8 per cent IC 2 O have been applied in 1,000 pounds of mixed fertilizer per acre 
three times a smar to the soil in duplicate acid and limed plots in a block of 
magnesium-deficient grapcfmit trees. Tw'o check plots received the same 
fertilizer cxenpt that no magnesium was added. Composite soil samples were 
made by mixing 0-C-inch-deop cores taken in duplicate plots in January or 
February just before “spring” fertilization each year. These were analyzed 
for pH by means of a 1:1 soil-water suspension and the glass electrode and for 
exchangeable bases extracted with neutral normal ammonium acetate. 

EXPERIMENTAL BB3ULTS 

The mechanical composition of the Norfolk fine sand used in part of these 
experiments is shown in table 1. It is notew-orthy that the bulk of the soil 
material is composed of coarse, medium, and fine sand. More than half of the 
colloidal material (by w'cight) is organic matter. The exchange capacity of 
the whole soil was found to be 2.02 and that of tlio soil treated with HjOa to 
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be 0.38 m.e. per 100 gm., a loss of 1.64 in.e. due to the destruction of the organic 
matter. 

Since the results of adsorption of potassium and magnesium from fertilizer 



Fio. 1. ’Ettsci of pH AND Carbonate Eesiddes in Soil Suspensions on 
Adsorption of Magnesium and Potassium 
Per cent of potassium applied in solution adsorbed in the presence of, 1, cal cium carbonate 
and, 2, calcium hydroxide; similarly, per cent of magnesium adsorbed in the presence of, 3, 
calcium carbonate and, 4, calcium hydroxide. 

TABLE 2 


RelcUionship of soil reaction of Norfolk fine sand to release of adsorbed 'potassium or magnesium 

by hydrolysis 


K-6ATURATCD SOIL 

Mg'SATOSATED 

SOIL 

Ca-SATUSATED 

SOIL 

H-SATURATCD 

SOIL 

sou. SirS]>EMSlON 

AOSOEQSD K OE 
Mk RELEASED* 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

ta 

ptt cent 

50 


0 

200 

6.21 

10.5 

50 


so 

160 

5.60 


50 


100 

100 

6.10 


50 


150 

60 

6.46 

12.2 

BO 


200 

0 

6.08 

17.6 

50 


(100 mgm. CaCO») 

8.40 

50.3 

, , 

50 

0 

200 

5.15 

2.54 


50 

50 

160 

5.58 

4.64 


60 

100 

100 

6.05 



50 

150 

50 

6.60 



50 

200 

0 

6.05 



60 

(100 mgm. CaCOs) 

8.30 

22.1 


* From soil containing 2 m.e. of adsorbed K or Mg per 100 gm. 


salts were similar for Norfolk fine sand, Blanton fine sand, and the muck used, 
only those for the Norfolk soil are reported. As shown in figure 1, the potas- 
dum adsorption by the samples receiving the hydroxide increased os the pH 
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increased, even to a very hi^ pH, but in those receiving carbonate it 
only until a pH of 5.5 was reached, after which it fell off as the pH inprftPBAii 
further. Similar results were obtained for magnesium adsorption, except that 
in the case of calcium hydroxide virtually all of the magnesium added had been 



NUMBER OF EXTRACTIONS WITH WATER 

Fio. 2. ErracT of Adjustiko H-Satubatbd Norfolk Fikb Sand to DiFFinRisin:' pH 
LbvbiiB with Limb upon tbb Lbachino of Maonesiuu and Potassium in thb 
Absbncb and the Pbbsencb of Supebphospbatb 

I— Milligrams of Mg oxtracted by water after addition of 1 mgm. Mg as sulfate to 100 
gm. soil in absence of superphosphate. 

II— Same as I except 20 mgm. superphosphate added to 100 gm. soil. 

HI—Milligrams of K ox< ractod by water after addition of 4 mgm. K as chloride to 100 gm. 
soil in absence of superphosphate. 

IV—Same as III except 20 mgm. superphosphate added to 100 gm, soil 

In each case, the curve T indicates the theoretical rate at which free ions, unaffected by 
absorption or exchange processes, would be removed by dilution and extraction. 

absorbed at pH 7.0. Rimilar results were found where the carbonate series was 
aerated with COs at the level present in the air. 

Increasing amounts of potasaum and magnesium were released by hydrolysis 
in the absence of fertilizer salts (table 2) from Norfolk fine sand as the pH 
increased. Over the whole pH range studied, the release of potassium was 
about three or four times as great as that of magnesium. Also excess calcium 
carbonate was somewhat more effective in mobilizing potassium than magnedum. 
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The results of the soil leaching experiment are summarizad in figure 2, Al¬ 
though the effects of soil reaction at eight different pH values between 3.5 and 

TABLE 3 

pF and exchangeable potassium* in soil samples taken^ from an experimental block of citrus 
in January or February just prior to spring fertilization 


SA’\|PLINO DATi:S 


DESCRIPTION OP PLOTS} 

* 1/21/33 

2/1.V39 

2/5/40 

1/8/41 



Pll 

Sxch.K 

pH 

Exch.K 

pH 

Kxch. K 

Dolomite applications in oranges 









Check. 

4.70 

25 

4.60 

67 

4.0't 

43 

4.80 

51 

200. 

1 4.04 

48 

4.95 

102 

5.39 

52 

5.03 

44 

400. 

4.99 

36 

5.05 

80 

5.35 

86 

5.11 

70 

800. 

5.56 

41 

5.45 

93 

6.26 

80 

5.90 

35 

1600. 

5.70 

47 

5.75 

76 

6.46 

61 

5.69 

44 

3200. 

5.90 

56 

6.10 

107 

6.71 

56 

C.09 

48 

6400. 

6.31 

45 

6.30 

99 

6.86 

59 

6.44 

36 

Dolomite applications in grapefruit 









Check. 

4.85 

37 

4.82 

129 

5.09 

105 

4.90 

58 

200. 

4.85 

27 

4.99 

131 

5.45 

109 

5.00 

56 

400. 

5.06 

39 

5.20 

139 

5.35 

126 

5.10 

67 

800. 

5.39 

39 

5.54 

182 

6.01 

97 

5.76 

52 

1600. 

5.60 

58 

5.85 

109 

6.35 

117 

5.85 

67 

3200. 

5.80 

50 

5.96 

118 

6.60 

89 

6.15 

97 

6400. 

6.30 

43 

6.15 

105 

6.65 

120 

6.10 

60 

Lvne applications in oranges 









Cheek. 

4.75 

20 

4.75 

83 

4.85 

46 

4.75 

53 

200. 

5.15 

47 

5.00 

84 

5.31 

58 

5.00 

40 

400. 

5.40 

41 

5.19 

70 

5.50 

02 

6.39 

50 

800. 

5.54 

45 

5.76 

109 

6.19 

63 

6.25 

56 

1600. 

6.24 

40 

6.29 

109 

6.86 

56 

6.65 

48 

3200. 

6.64 

43 

6.55 

130 

7.00 

80 

6,80 

44 

6400. 

6.74 1 

56 1 

6.74 

96 

7.05 

84 

C.86 

64 

Lime applications in grapefruit 









Check. 

4.84 I 

,, 

4.72 

155 

5.01 I 

91 

4.95 

74 

200. 

5.20 

,. 

5.16 

112 

5.46 


5 60 

70 

400. 

5,19 1 

20 

5.25 1 

98 

5.66 1 


6.60 

54 

800. 

5.79 

44 

5.55 

145 

6.15 


6,16 

53 

1600. 

5,76 

56 

5.65 

151 

6.46 ! 


6.25 

92 

3200. 

6.41 

47 

6.51 

93 

6.91 

85 

6.70 

80 

6400. 

7.05 

38 

6.84 

99 

7.19 

109 

6,70 

95 


* Exchangeable potassium in pounds per acre-6-inches. 

t Composites were made of 14 cores per plot taken from the surface 6-inch soil layer. 
t All applications in pounds per acre. 


7.3 were determined, the general trend of results is shown very well by the curves 
for pH 3,5, 5.4, and 7.0. The curve T indicates the theoretical rate at which 
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fr^ ions, unaffected by the adsorption or exchange processes in the soil, would 
be removed through simple dilution and extraction. At the rates or^narily 
used, magnesium is much more strongly retained than potassium, regardless of 
the pH or of other fertilizer salts present. Magnesium is removed most rapidly 
at first at a low pPI with a slow rate of hydrolysis and mobilization by dispersion 
after most of the free salts are washed out. 

The results of the analyses of soils taken from the field plots are shown in 
tables 3 and 5. The quantity of potassiim found in the soil any year just 
before spring fertilization is more closely related to seasonal variations in rain¬ 
fall and rate of application of potassium than to soil pH (see tables 3 and 4). 
On the other hand, there is a sigmficant increase in ths exchangeable magnesium 

TABLE 4 


Relationship of rainfaJl and rate of fertilizer application to aeerage quantities of exchangeable 
potassium found in citrus plots over a period of ^ years 



1937-38 

1938-39 

1939-40 

r4D-4l 

Inches of Rainfall*. 

5.99 

1.81 

4.58 

4.59 

Orange Plots: 





Fertilizer Appliedt. 

560 

840 

840 

700 

Average Exchangeable. 

K Found t. 

42 

93 

63 

49 

Grapefruit Plots: 





Fertilizer Appliedt. 

840 

1260 

1260 

1050 

Average Exchangeable. 

K Foundt . 

42 

93 

63 

49 


* Total inches of rainfall recorded at the Citrus Experiment Station during the interval 
botwoen the “fall fertilization” and soil sampling each year. 

t Pounds of fertilizer containing potassium equivalent to 8 per cent KjO applied per acre 
each fall about 3 months prior to sampling of the soil. 

t Average of the values recorded for exchangeable potassium in table 3. 

held in the plots limed to an intermediate pH as compared with the unlimed 
plots. 


DISCUSSION 

The sandy soils of the ridge section of central Florida are similar in some 
ways to typical sands and sandy loams of other regions, but in some of their 
important physical and chemical characteristics they closely resemble many 
organic soils of Florida. When these sandy soils are moist, they behave like 
most sands in being highly permeable to water, and except where there is an 
impermeable hardpun near the soil surface, they drain freely after a heavy rain. 
Ordinarily they retain no more than 5 to 10 per cent moisture a few minutes 
after having boon saturated. On the other hand, when they are thoroughly 
dried, they wot with difficulty. This property is associated with the soil organic 
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matter (1). It becomes very pronounced in the “dry bodies” under citrus 
trees and seems to be related to a peculiar type of tree decline. 

Except for a very low exchange capacity, the sandy ridge soils are like the 
clay mineral soils in their cation-exchange reactions. 'With r^rd to the ease 
of exchange of the principal cations, the lyotropic series seems to hold. Since 
the principal metallic cation, calcium, is more easily displaced from the colloids 
than is the hyrogen ion, other cations are adsorbed from salts more readily at a 
high soil pH than at a low one (2). As for the chemical fixation of potasmum 
in nonexchangeable forms, the colloids in these sandy soils exhibit this property 
weakly, if at all. Kimp. (3) showed that potassium has not accumulated in 
Norfolk fine sand of experimental plots and that the total potasmum very 
closely approximates the exchangeable potasaum. Even when a total of 4,600 
poundb of potassium per acre has been applied to one plot over a period of 15 
years, the total found was only 130 pounds per acre. Fertilizer is usually applied 
to citrus on the ridge soils three times each year. The potassium content of 
these sandy soils is seldom more than the amount added in two applications. 

The explanation of the peculiar properties of the sandy ridge soils lies in the 
fact that they contain about 99 per cent siliceous sand and silt and very little 
colloidal clay, but approximately 1 per cent organic matter (see table 1). If 
200 m.e. per 100 gm. is taken as the exchange capacity of soil organic matter 
and 50 m.e. as that of colloidal clay, then the distribution of tie exchange 
capacity of this soil would be 1.68 m.e. due to organic matter and 0.15 m.e. 
due to colloidal clay. By actual analysis, the exchange capacity of the whole 
soil was 2.02 m.e. Furthermore, the destruction of the organic matter with 
HsOi reduced the exchange capacity to 0B8 m.e. This verifies the general 
relationship Peech (4, 5) found between the exchange capacity and the organic 
matter content of the sandy soils of this group (an increase of 2 m.e. per 100 gm. 
per unit increase in percentage of organic matter). The exchange properties, the 
difficultly wettable condition, and the failure to fix potassium may be attributed 
to the organic nature of these soils. Theymaybothought of as organic sandysoils. 

It is apparent from the absorption experiments reported that nutrient cations 
idiould be conserved by raising the pH of the sandy soils of central Florida to 
about 6.5 or 6.0. Care s'hould be taken, however, not to use excessive amounts 
of lime. In practice, where C02 is not excluded, and because of the lack of 
intimate mixing, excess hydroxide would tend to revert to the carbonate before 
it completely reacted with the soil. Hence, there would be no advantage gained 
by excessive lim i n g, r^ardless of the material used. The results of the experi¬ 
ment with calcium hydroxide show that the effect of soil pH on the adsorption 
of exchangeable cations from neutral salts by an organic soil or an organic 
sandy soil is amilar to that reported by Peech and Bradfield (6) for a clay. 
That is, the higher the pH, the greater the adsorption. The results of the 
experiment in which calcium carbonate was used indicate that the excessive 
use of lime wiU result in a repression in adsorption of exchangeable cations from 
fertilizer salts over that which will result from adjusting the pH to about 5.5 
to 6.0. 
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The repressive action of basic residues on the adsorption of potasdum and 
magnesium can be attributed to the replacing effect of calcium ion. Although 
the solubility of calcium from the carbonate is very low, it is sufficient to affect 
the action of other cations furnished by soluble fertilizer salts in the soil solution. 
The effect should become pronounce I when the CO 2 of the soil air is relatively 
high, and with continuous leaching, the calcium from the reservior of basic 
residues would tend to replace and deplete other cations. 

Pecch and Bradfield (6) found that although a colloidal clay would adsorb 
more potassium from a neutral salt when the pH was increased, hydrol}^ of 
the potassium from the clay was also more pronounced at higher than at lower 
pH values. This is in agreement with the results reported here (see table 2). 
As with colloidal clay, potassium and magnesium are more effectively adsorbed 
from neutral salts at a high pH than at a low one, but when the salts are leached 
from the soils the adsorbed potassium or magnesium is released by hydrolysis 
more rapidly at the higher pH values. It appears that colloidal clay and organic 
soil colloids arc a mila r with regard to ordinary cation-exchange reactions, at 
least those involving hydrogen, calcium, magnesium, and potassium ions. 

There may be some question as to whether a mixture of Ca-, K-, and H- 
saturated soils would behave in the same way as a soil having the same proportion 
of the various ions in the same soil complex. This objection is overcome, at 
least in part, by the i*esults obtained in the leaching experiment. In this experi¬ 
ment either potassium or magnesium salt was added to soil samples having 
vaiying amounts of Ca and H in the complex. The results are in harmony with 
the adsorption and the hydrolysis experiments. The initial losses were most 
rapid with the soils of low pH, but later the effect tended to be reversed. This 
was especially true where magnesium was used. The greater rate of mobilization 
of magnesium, after the second extraction, at pH 7.0 over the rates found at 
lower pH values is due in part to the effect of more being left in the soil and 
may bo partly attributed to the continued exchange reaction of slowly dissolving 
calcium from the unreacted lime residues and from increased mobilization by 
hydrol 3 ^s and dispersion with increased base saturation in these soils. It is 
quite clear that the initial losses of magnesium are high at low pH values but 
that the rate of mobilization subsequently is very low. In a practical way, 
whore otlior salts arc applied, it appears that there is better initial retention of 
magnesium from neutral salts at intermediate and high pH values than 
in strongly acidic soils. Magnesium will probably be sufficiently mobile and 
be best conserved at an intermediate pH value (about 6.6 to 6.0). 

Potassium is extracted rapidly both in the presence and in the absence of 
other fertilizer salts. The adsorptive forces in the soil have no more than a 
feeble retarding effect on the removal of potassium, r^rdless of whether the 
pH is high, medium, or low. The loss, initially, is a little less at the higher pH 
values and in the presence of superphosphate. This may be due to decreased 
disperaon of colloidal material carrying adsorbed potassium by the action of 
calcium from superphosphate and residual lime. Hydrolysis of potassium 
appears to be a little lower at the lower pH values. 
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Even though soil solutions under growing conditions in the field are somewhat 
more concentrated than the extracting solutions used in laboratory and ion 
replacement may be somewhat different under field and laboratory conditions, 
field data seem to be in general agreement with the laboratory results. Both 
indicate that soil reaction, mthin practical limits, is of little importance to the 
retention of potassium by light sandy soils (see figure 2 and table 3). The 
amount of potassium retained from fertilizer applications in the sandy soil of 
the ridge section of central Florida is determined largely by the amount and 
distribution of rainfall. From the laboratory results one might expect a slightly 
greater initial loss of potassium, other conditions being equal, at a low pH than 
at an intermediate or high pH and that the rate of mobilization and loss after 

TABLE 6 


pH and exchangeable magnesium* in soil samples taken from an experimental block of citrus 
in the winter months prior to spring fertilization 




SA14PLXNO OATES 

PLOT 

(block 9) 

TXKATMENT 

n/19/39 

1/29/41 



3/6/44 



Ex. 

Mg 

pH 

Ex. 

Mg 

pH 

Ex. 

Mg 

pH 

Ex 

Mg 

pH 

Ex. 

Mg 

Plot 6 

No limo, no Mg 

5.00 

11 

wm 

14 

4.81 

12 

5.00 

15 

m 

12 

Plot 7 

No lime, no Mg 

No lime, MgS 04 t 

4.96 

6 

HBi!] 

8 

4.62 

7 

4.92 



13 

Plots 

4.95 

21 

4.65 

36 

4.43 

22 

4,95 

41 

4.78 

28 

Plot 6 

No lime, MgS 04 

4.85 

18 

4.95 

33 

4.71 

29 


42 

4.85 

29 

Plots 

Limc{, MgSO* 

5.56 

22 


44 

5.48 

38 

5.92 

54 

6,20 

50 

Plot 4 

Lime, MgSO* 

5.80 

22 


48 


44 

6.10 

73 


45 


* Pounds of exchangeable magnesium per acre>6-inches found in the composite samples 
of the surface 6-inch soil layer, 

t The magnesium sulfate was mixed at the rate of 4 per cent MgOand applied in ferti¬ 
lizer three times a year at the rate of 1000 pounds per acre. 

t Calcium carbonate applied in quantities intended to keep the soil pll in the approxi¬ 
mate range of 5.5 to 6.0. 


the washing out of soluble salts would be greatest at a high pII in the presence 
of unreacted lime. This point has not yet been verified by field data. 

Accumulations of potassium in the sandy soils of central Florida are temporary 
and occur only where applications arc made during droughts. With the occur¬ 
rence of rainfall the potassium leaches (3), On the other hand, exchangeable 
magnesium seems to accumulate in light sandy soils of intermediate reaction 
(see table 5). No field data are available for the effect of excessive lime on the 
retention of magnesium, but one should expect, from the laboratory results 
reported here, that the tendency of the magnesium to accumulate would be less 
at pH 7.0 than at 5.5. 

From the practical viewi)oint, probably little is gained or lost in the con¬ 
servation of potassium in, or added to, sandy ridge soils of Florida either by 
moderate cr excessive liming. Much is doubtless gained in the conservation of 
magnesium through the careful application of lime or dolomite so as to result 
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in an intermediate soil I'eaction (pH 5.5 to 6.0). Because of the great importance 
of magnesium as a fertilizer mateiial in the citrus industry of Florida, this is 
highly significant. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The light sandy soils of central Florida are essentially organic in their chemical 
reactiens. Tnc organic soils of Florida and the light sandy soils of the central 
ridge section arc similar to ordinary clay mineral soils in that potassium and 
magnesium arc more strongly adsorbed from neutral salts at high pH values 
than at intei mediate or low values in the absence of unreacted lime residues, 
but in the presence of lime residues the retention is less at higher pH values than 
at an intermediate soil reaction. The effect of pH on the hydrolysis of adsorbed 
magnesium and potassium from organic and sandy soils is similar to that reported 
elsewhere for clay. The higher the pH, as controlled by increasing the pro¬ 
portions of exchangeable calcium, the greater the hydrolysis. Thus for the 
clays, sands, and organic soils that have been studied, loss of ma gnaai um and 
potassium applied as neutral salts is greatest at low soil reactions until the salts 
are leached. Hydrolysis and mobilization of the remaining ad jorbed magnesium 
and potassium are most rapid at high soil reactions and more rapid at an inter¬ 
mediate than at a low reaction. 

Although the pH is a factor in the retention of potasdum in light sandy and 
organic soils of Florida, potassium retention in these soils is so weak as to make 
pH of little practical consequence. On the other hand, magnesium is more 
strongly adsorbed, and the pH of the soil and the presence of unreacted lime 
residues arc of great significance in magnesium conservation. 

The light sandy and organic soils studied are dissimilar to cla 3 rs in that they 
do not “fix” potassium in nonexchangeable forms—at least to any practical 
extent. The total potassium found in representative samples of light sandy 
soils of Florida is about the same as the sum of the soluble and exchangeable 
potassium. Potassium accumiilatos from applications only temporarily when 
there are droughty periods. "When the rains come again, that which has ac¬ 
cumulated is leached. 
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Considerable interest in the occurrence and distribution of selenium has been 
aroused since the discovery that this element is the cause of “alkali disease.” 
The distribution of selenium in Cretaceous formations has been investigated in 
South Dakota (6, 7, 8) and in other states (2, 5), and the occurrence in other 
geologic systems has been given some study (1, 5, 6, 8). Little information, 
however, has been available on the occurrence of selenium in Pleistocene deposits 
(3, 12, 13). A discussion of the occurrence of selenium in certain Pleistocene 
depofflts of South Dakota has been published recently (9). 

Since most Pleistocene deports of glaciated regions were derived by ice action 
and later modified by water and wind, Pleistocene materials should include 
Cretaceous ingredients derived from beds over which glaciers moved. Inclusion 
of seleniferous Cretaceous chalk and chalky shale from such beds as the Niobrara 
formation and the upper Virgin Creek and Mobridge members of the Pierre 
formation would be expected, and drifts and materials derived from drifts in 
South Dakota, Mmnesota, and Iowa should contain selenium, possibly in notable 
amounts. Selenium has been found in wheat grown on soils of glacial derivation 
in Saskatchewan (3, 10). Plants containing noteworthy amoimts of selenium 
have been collected from glaciated areas in Montana, Nortb Dakota, and Canada 
(12,13). Astragalus ramnosm Pursh, a selenium “indicator” plant, was noted 
growing in Pleistocene deposits of northeastern South Dakota io 1941, and 
analyses indicated the presence of considerable amounts of selenium in many 
of these plants. Studies of Pleistocene material, soils, and plants were b^un 
in 1942 and were continued and expanded in 1944 and 1945. Bedrock studies 
were made to assist in determination of possible sources of selenimn in Pleistocene 
deposits. 


AKEA STtmiED 

The area investigated includes all of ten counties and parts of ^ other counties 
in northeastern South Dakota (fig. 1). The most detailed studies were made 
in Brookings, Kingsbury, Hamlin, and Beadle Counties. The area lies along 
the divide between the valleys of James and B% Sioux Rivers and includes 
much of the drainage of the upper portions of these streams as well as some 
drainage into Lake Traverse, Big Stone Lake, and Little Minnesota River. 
The lake region of South Dakota extends north and south across the middle of 
the area, which lies on the Coteau des Prairies. 

> Approved for publication by the director of the South Dakota Agricultural Experiment 
Station aa contribution No. 199 of the Journal Series. 
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GEOliOGT OP THE AREA 

Below the surface, northeastern South Dakota is mantled by five or probably 
six glacial drifts, glaciofiuvial deposits, lacustrine deposits, loess, interglacial 
sands and gravels, and recent alluvium and soils. The oldest Pleistocene deposit 
exposed in the area is the Kansan diift, most of which outcrops along the Big 
Sioux valley but outliers of which occiu: elsewhere (fig. 1). Four drifts of Wis¬ 
consin age occur widespread in the area®: early Wisconsin, Iowan lies mostly 
east_^of Big Sioux River; mid-Wisconsin, Arlington drift forms the lake region 
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Fiq. 1. GbolooicaIi Map op thb Abba Stuoibd Showino Sauplb Locations 

which lies between Big Sioux River and the DoSmet drift; late mid-Wisconsin, 
the DeSmet drift, lies west of the Arlington in and along the valley of James 
River except where it is covered or displaced by the silts of glacial Lake Dakota 
(fig. 1); late Wisconsin, or Mankato drift occupies the northeastern part of 
the area studied. These deposits have been described elsewhere (9). Outwashes 
of silt, sand, and gravel associated with the various drift sheets are important 
deposits of the area. Glaciolacustrinc deposits other than Lake Dakota deposits 
also occur and are most common within the area of DeSmet drift where waters 
were impounded by morainic ridges from time to time. 

* There is some possibility that the BeSmet drift is Mankato in age. 
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SELENIUM CONTENT OP DEPOSITS 

Analjrses for selenium were made on 220 composited samples of 15 glacial 
and related deposits representing 337 feet of these deposits. Bedrock samples 
representing 22 feet of materials were similarly investigated. Some ground- 
water samples and samples of water from ponds were also analyzed for selenium. 
All selenium determinations wore made by the method described by lilein (4). 

TABLE 1 


Selenium content cf Pleistocene deposits and hedroch 


DBFOSZTS S.UCPZJEDD 

DEPTH 

SAMPLED 

6ELENICM XM SAICPLES 



Average 


feet 

p.pM. 

ppm. 

p.pM. 

Kansan and Iowan till (undifferentiated). 

13.6 

3.70 

0.31 

1.33 

Arlington glacial till. 

104.0 

4.92 

0.20 

1.38 

Arlington looss. 

7.6 

3.24 

0.27 

0.76 

Soil on Arlington loess. 

4.33 

1.87 

0.66 

1.06 

Arlington basin loess and locss-like silts. 

87.76 

6.04 

<0.05* 

1.60 

Soil on Arlington basin looss and locss-like silts. 

20.0 

8.90 

0.69 

3.06 

DeSmet till . 

23.0 

6.38 

0.27 

1.13 

DoSmot outwash and terrace deposits. 

17.5 

1.44 

0.12 

0.64 

Mankato till. 

6.0 

0.86t 

0.86t 

0.86t 

Wisconsin outwash, valley train, and terrace de- 





posits outside of Arlington and Mankato drifts. 

29.0 

3.72 

<0.06* 

0.65 

Lako Dakota silts. 

8.0 

2.92 

1.17 

1.83 

Mankato lako silts, terrace above Lake Henricks... 
Soil on Wisconsin outwash valley train, terrace 
depositiS outside Arlington and Mankato drifts . 

6.0 

1.75 

0.86 

1.22 

9.0 

1.91 

<0.05 

0.66 

Soil on DoSmot outwash. ! 

2.0 

1.61 

1.05 

1.28 

Mankato outwash or lako terrace deposits. 

4.0 

4.45t 

4.45t 

4.46t 

Bedrock—Uppermost Niobrara from near Sisseton 

6 



0.31 

Bedrock—Pierre shale, nearly black, from south¬ 





east Spink County. 

5 



1.21 

Bedrock-Piorro shale, brown mudstone, Jerauld 





County. 

4 



1.56 

Bedrock—Pierre, Mobridgo member, from near 





Kcdfiold, Spink Co... 

3 



6.4 

Bedrock-jpierro, Mobridgo member, near above 





location. 

6 



16.0 


♦Ono 3-foot sample only, 
t One sample only. 


All glacial deposits of northeastern South Dakota, and probably those of the 
surrounding regions, contain some selenium (table 1). None of the samples 
collected, representing 146 feet of till, compositely sampled, were selenium-free. 
Local maxima roach 3.70, 4.92, 6.38, and 0.86 p.p.m. selenium for undiffer¬ 
entiated Kansan and Iowan, Arlington, DeSmet, and Mankato tills respectively. 
Since all, or essentially all, of the selenium is contained in the clay fraction of 
the till (9) these maximum amounts in the fine portion of the till are twice or 
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more those indicated for till as a whole. On the average, however, the tills 
contain less than 1.5 p.p.m. selenium. 

Arlington loess and loess-like silts, which mantle Arlington till and older 
deposits except where removed by erosion or covered by later deposits, contain 
but little selenium in upland or hilltop positions (maximum 3.21 p.p.m., average 
0.76 p.p.m.) but in depressions they contain selenium locally in noteworthy 
amounts (table 1). A maximum of 6.04 p.p.m. selenium was found in a sample 
of loess-like silt taken from a low topographic position. 

The soils formed on this loess and loess-like silt, particularly at low topo¬ 
graphic positions, appear to be more seleniferous than the parent materials 
(maximum 8.90 p.p.m. selenium). The maximum content of selenium in soil 
on the loess-like silt was 47 per cent greater than the maximum in loess-like 
alt. The average selenium content of the soils analyzed was nearly 91 per cent 
greater than averages of the selenium content of the loess-like silts. Outwash 
and valley train deposits contained selenium in varying amounts up to 3.72 p.p.m. 
sdenium. Glaciolacustrine deposits, mostly silts and sands, and the soils 
formed on them are of particular interest, as cases of selenium poisoniog in 
farm animals have been observed on them. The most widespread glaciolacus¬ 
trine deposits of South Dakota are those of extinct glacial Lake Dakota. Two 
analyses of these deposits indicate a selenium content of 1.17 and 2.92 p.p.m. 
selenium for 5- and 3-foot composite samples respectively. Another silt deposit 
associated with Mankato drift, which possibly is glacial outwash rather than 
lacustrine, contained 4.45 p.p.m. seleniiun. 

A relatively flat area of a few hundred square miles lies m eastern Spink 
County and western Clark County. Where investigated, this area shows 2 
to 6 feet of soil and sand with considerable interstitial clay which lie over glacial 
till probably of late mid-Wisconsin (DeSmet) age. These sands and clay are 
believed to have been deposited in a temporary glacial lake Isdng between the 
highland of eastern South Dakota known as the Coteau des Prairies and the ice 
e(^e to the west which is marked by a glacial moraine passing just west of 
Iroquois, South Dakota. On one farm in this area several head of cattle showed 
pronounced symptoms of chronic selenium poisoning in the winter of 1944-45 
and cases were reported from a nearby farm during the same pciiod. Analyses 
of blood from the affected animals showed a selenium content ranging from 2 
to 4 p.p.m. Mixed wild hay grown in 1944 contained 12 p.p.m. sdonium. 
Samples of soil, sand, and the underlying glacial till were taken and analyzed 
for sdenium (table 2). Most of the black soils contain so little selenium where 
they were sampled (0.63 p.p.m. to 0.79 p.p.m. selenium) that they can not be 
regarded as a probable source for the selenium found in hay on the farm. The 
sand likewise contains but little selenium, except in one sample (table 2, hole 4, 
2-4 foot depth) where it contained 1.11 p.p.m. selenium. The glacial till 
imderlyiog the sand is also low in selenium (table 2). 

Of four composite samples of sand on the glacial drift, three contained selenium 
but in relatively small amounts (0.36 to 0.59 p.p.m. selenium). The fourth, 
however, contained 1.11 p.p.m. selenium (table 2). Were this amount of 
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selenium distributed throughout the sand, the content would probably be too 
small to produce toxic vegetation. Previous studies indicate, however, that 
most if not all of the selenium is contained in the clay and silt fractions. Clay 
and silt was separated from these sand samples by the subsidence method (11) 

TABLE 2 


Analytes of samples of lacustrine sand, soil, and glacial HU collected in western Clark County, 

South Dakota 


BOLS NO. 

SCPTH 

DESrXIPTION 

SELSmUH 

8TLTAND 

CLAY 

STLENItni 
IN SILT 
AND CLAY 


Jett 



per cent 

p,p.m. 

1 

3-6 

Sand, bufif to light brown, with consider- 

^ 0.69 

31.3 

1.19 



able buff clay interbedded in thin 
beds. Crystalline salts abundant in 
places, some in vuggs. A little yellow 
to brown limonite 





6-7 

Till, gray to brown, mostly gray with 
limonite spots, root tubes with dark 






brown center surrounded with iron 
oxide stain to more than } inch in 
diameter. Tough, with many small 
shale pebbles. Considerable salt ac¬ 
cumulation, some in vuggs. Much 
clay 




2 

1.6 

Soil, black, plastic when moist, no peb- 

0.79 





bles, some sand grains 





1.6-2.6 

Clay, mottled light and dark gray, plas¬ 

0.47 

23.3 

2.02 



tic 





2,6-3 

Till, light to medium gray, tough, small 






pebbles including many of dark shale. 
Vermillion, bright red to brown mot¬ 
tling. Considerable quantity of white 
salts 




3 

1.6 

Black loam, powdery 

0.75 




1.6-6 

Sand, with much clay, buff or light 

0.36 

81 

1.16 



brown, one kindschen i inch in diam¬ 
eter (live grass root at five feet) 




4 

0-2 

Black sandy loam, some white salts in 

0.63 





lower few inches 





2-4 

Sand, buff, silty salts so abundant that 

i.n 

18.3 

6.07 



powdered sample has light gray cast 





4-5 1 

Till, medium gray to buff, pebbles small. 

0.40 





dark shale pebbles numerous. Crys¬ 
talline salts abundant in spots 

- 




and the percentage of the fine fraction appears in table 2. The silt and day 
fractions taken together in this sample contain 6.07 p.p,m. sdenium. Con¬ 
centrations of this magnitude are believed by the authors to be capable of 
furnishing from 3 to 12 p.p.m. of selenium to western wheat grass (Agropyron 
emUhii Rydb.) or even more under most favorable conditions. Grasses that 
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average more than 5 p.p.m. selenium are potentially dangerous to livestock. 
It should be noted that Agropyron mithii Rydb. under favorable conditions 
may take up amounts of selenium three to nearly six times that contained in 
the third foot of soil. 

SOURCES OP SELENIUM IN PLEISTOCENE DEPOSITS 

The source of selenium in glacial drift and its derivatives, such as outwash, 
alluvium, glaciolacustiine, and probably some of the material constituting the 
loess, is the bedrock or older drifts over which the glaciers have moved. Selenif- 
erous Cretaceous chalk, the Mobridge member of the Pierre formation, in north¬ 
eastern South Dakota has previously been noted (9) in Spink County. The 
distribution of this seleniferous member below the di'ift is unknown, but it is 
certain that it lies below the drift along the west slope of the Coteau des Prairie 
and possibly elsewhere under the Coteau whore it was available for incorporation 
into drift by the moving ice. The selenium in the loess and loess-like silts may 
have been derived in part from glacial drift by wind erosion. Since these 
deposits, or deposits indistinguishable from them, occur westward to and beyond 
the Missouri River valley, the source of much of the loess is believed tolbo the 
unglaciated bedrock west of Missouri River. The Mobridge member of the 
Pierre formation is exposed over wide areas w'cst of Missouii River in South 
Dakota (8) and it is believed to be the source of a largo part of tho selenium in 
the loess and locss-like silts of northeastern South Dakota. 

SELENIUM CONTENT OP Astrogdlus rOCmoSUS PURSH GROWING IN THE AREA 

The selenium content of samples of Astragalits racemosus Pursh which have 
been collected from the various locations (fig. 1) is shown in table 3. Consider¬ 
able variation in selenium content is shown in samples from tho same location 
grown in different years. All samples which contained over 1,000 p.p.m. of 
selenium were collected from poorly drainod, low topographic positions (map 
locations 4, 10, and 13). The selenium content of the Astragahis racemosus 
Pursh plants growing in those three locations is as high as is ordinarily en¬ 
countered in these plants when they have been collected in toxic areas 
on Cretaceous formations (7,8). The range in sdonium content of the Astragalus 
racemosus Pursh samples is as wide as the lango in selenium content of A stragalus 
bmilcatus (Hook.) Gray and Astragalus pecMnatus Dougl. collected in Montana 
by Williams, Lakin, and Byers (12). Tho same authors (13) have reported a 
selenium content of 3,240 p.p.m. for Astragalus bisulcatus growing on glacial 
drift in Saskatchewan. 

Although the selenium content of the Astragalus plants is comparatively 
high in some of the locations, no evidence of selenium poisoning in livestock 
has been observed in tho vicinity of any of the locations shown on tho map. A 
sample of white clover, Trifolium repens L., collected in Juno, 1945, at map 
location 10 contained only 1.07 p.p.m. selenium, whereas the Astragalus rocs- 
mosus Pursh growing witliin 3 feet of the clover contained 1,788 p.p.m. of 
selenium. No Astragalus plants wore observed in the vicinity of farms near the 
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Clark-Spmk County line where livestock showed sjrmptoms of selenium 
poisoning. 

Samples of surface water were taken from ponds at two of the Astragalus 


TABLE 3 


Selenium content of Astragalus racomosus Purah growing in Pleistocene deposits 


DEPOSIT 


Arlington till 


Arlington loess. 


DoSmet drift 


If AP LOCATION 

DATE SAMPLED 

TOPOGRAPHIC 

POSITION 

SELENIUM 

CONTENT 

1 

July, 1942 

high 

P P-m. 

312.8 

1 

July, 1942 


45.6 

1 

July, 1942 

high 

277.7 

1 

July, 1942 

high 

37,8 

1 

July, 1942 

high 

154.5 

2 

July, 1942 

high 

164.2 

2 

June, 1044 

high 

340.2 

2 

June, 1945 

high 

418.0 

3 

July, 1042 

high 

351.8 

4 

July, 1942 

low 

2,000.0 

4 

June, 1944 

low 

812.2 

4 

June, 1945 

low 

322.0 

[ ^ 

July, 1041 

high 

16.0 

5 

July, 1942 

high 

64.9 

5 

June, 1943 

high 


5 

June, 1945 

higii 

6.9 

6 

July, 1042 

low 

575.0 

6 

July, 1943 

low 

381.0 

7 1 

July, 1942 

low 

400.0 

s 

July, 1942 

low 

500.0 

8 

July, 1943 

low 

102.4 

8 

June, 1944 

low 

152.1 

9 

July, 1941 

low 

310.0 


July, 1942 

low 

2,920.0 

IBH 

July, 1943 

low 

2,374.0 

IBH 

Juno, 1944 

low 

3,134.0 


June, 1045 

low 

1,788.0 

11 

June, 1944 

low 

401.7 


July, 1944 

low 

6.5 

HI 

July, 1941 

low 

1,570.0 

14 

July, 1941 

low 

320.0 

1 15 

July, ID43 

medium 

131.6 


locations in 1942, The sample from map location 10 contained 21.4 p.p.b.* 
selenium and the sample from map location 4 contained 85.6 p.p.b. Ground- 
water samples taken from two borings near the pond at map location 10 con¬ 
tained 80.9 and 760.0 p.p.b. selenium. As the water vras within about 6 feet 

• p.p.b. •- parts per billion. 
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of the surface in both borings, the selenium in this ground water would be 
available for the Astragalus plants grown at this location. 

SUMMARY 

Investigations were made of Pleistocene deposits, soils, plants, and bedrock 
materials in relation to selenium content and the source of the selenium. The 
area studied included all of ten counties and parts of six other counties in north¬ 
eastern South Dakota. 

Selenium determinations were made on 220 composited samples of 15 glacial 
and related deposits and on samples representing 22 feet of bedrock. 

None of the till samples were selenium-free. Local maxima reach 3.70, 4.92, 5.3S, and 
0.86 p.p.m. selenium for undifTerentiated Kansan and Iowan, Arlington, DeSmet, and 
Mankato tills, respectively. On the average the tills contain less than 1.5 p.p.m. selenium. 

Arlington loess and loess-like silts contain little selenium in upland and hilltop positions, 
but in depressions they contain selenium in noteworthy amounts. 

Soils formed on loess and loess-like silts, particularly at low topographic positions, 
appear to be more selerdferouB than parent materials. The average selenium content of the 
soils analyzed was nearly 91 per cent greater than the average selenium content of the loess¬ 
like silts. 

Outwash and valley train deposits contained selenium in varying amounts up to 3.72 
p.p.m. 

Several head of cattle on one farm in the area showed pronounced symptoms of chronic 
selenium poisoning in the winter of 1944r45. 

Considerable yearly variation was found in selenium content of Astragalus racemosus 
Pursh samples grown in the area studied. All samples containing over 1,000 p.p.m .selenium 
were found growing in poorly drained, low topographic positions; pond water and ground 
water at these locations contained appreciable amounts of selenium in solution. 

A discussion is given of the probable sources of the selenium in the Pleistocene deposits 
and soils developed thereon. 
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In places along the lower Des Moines River in Iowa, the Pleistocene overload 
is so thin that the soils are formed either entirely or partly from shales and clays 
of the Pennsylvanian system. These soils are characterized by a smooHi, 
soapy feel and by the imperviousness of their lower horizons. They are subject 
to such erosional processes as earth creep and slumping and frequently show 
such erosional forms as stepped crescents, terracettes, scarps, and slumps (8). 
Because these properties seemed to depend on the day portion of these soils, 
a study was initiated to determine the differences between these clays and 
those of the Pleistocene deposits, which are the predominant parent materials 
in Iowa. 


EXPEBIMBKTAL FSOCBDTTBE 

It was decided to prepare differential thennal curves for the cla 3 m from profile 
samples of two sites within the Gosport soil seiies, the series most typical of 
those Iowa soils influenced by Pennsylvanian sediments. The curves prepared 
are shown in figure 4 in comparison with similar curves previously prepared 
for other Iowa soils (7) all of which were derived from Pleistocene materials. 

The soils used in the study may be described briefly as follows; The Marshall, 
Tama, Shelby, and Clarion are all prairie soils. The Marshall and Tama are 
found on Peorian loess, the former in the western part of the state where the 
rainfall is lower and where the main source of the loess has been the sUt from 
the Missouri River Valley, and the latter in eastern Iowa where the rainfall 
is higher (fig. 1) and the loess has come largely from the Iowan drift (3). The 
Clarion occupies the rolling, well-drained upland of the Wisconsin drift, and 
the Shelby the sloping hillsides of southern Iowa where the Kansan and 
Nebraskan tills are not covered with loess. These tills with their interglacial 
deposits are the oldest Pleistocene materials in the state (fig. 2). The Webster 
is a Wiosenboden and is the poorly drained member of the Clarion-Wobster 
,catena. The Clinton is a gray-brown podzol found in the loess of northeastern 
Iowa. The Gosport is derived from the sedimentary rocks of the Des Mdnes 
series of the Pennsylvanian system (fig. 3) where they have been exposed on 
hillsides by erosion or from a shallow layer of Pleistocene material underlain 
by Pennsylvanian rock. It is generally a gray-brown podzol or a soil transi- 
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tional between prairie and gray-brown podzolic. The Fennaylvaman.''deporits 
are predominantly clays and s^es with a few layers of sandstone and of coal 
and an occasional layer of limestone. 



FlO. 1. NOKMAt AnSTTAL PBECIPITATtON (InCHXS) FOR lOWA 
Location of profile samples shown by circles. Taken from Thom and.Fletcher (10). 



Fig. 2. Cfioss Srotions Showing Rslationships or Pusistoobns Deposits in Iowa 
1. Representative section for western Iowa; 2. Representative section for north-central 
Iowa; 3. Representative section for southeastern Iowa. 

lA, Iowan drift; 111, Illinoian drift; K, Kansan drift; L, Loveland loess; N, Nebraskan 
drift; P, Peorian loess; W, Wisconsin drift. 

Adapted from Kay and Apfel (2). 

In order to characterize more completely the clay mineral compomtion of 
the clay fractions, x-ray diffraction phott^raphs were prepared and base- 
exchange studies made of selected samples of the Gosport profile and of other 
profiles used in the comparison as listed in tables 1 to 4, inclusive. 
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Principal area in Iowa where the Pleistocene deposits are underlain by the Des Moines 
serios of the Pennsylvanian system. Gosport soils occur south of Des Moines on hillsides 
where little or no till overlies the Pennsylvanian sediments. Location of Gosport samples 
are shown by circles. Adapted from Kay and Apfel (2). 

TABLE 1 


Inierplanar spacings for B horizons of a soil weathered from Pennsylvanian shale and one 
weathered from recent Pleistocene material 


lONSKAX,* 

GOSPOBT SILTY CLAY LOAIC F-13 

21 TO 27 Z37CRE8 
(FKOIC PSNNSYLVANIAK SSALE) 

WEBSTER LOAU P-133 

33 TO 35 INCHES 
(FROM WISCONSIN DRirt) 

25*C. 

soo*c. 

25’C 

500*C. 


A, 


A, 

A, 

A. 

M 




15.70 S. 


MI 





10.20 w. 

I? 

10.00 v.v.w.t 





K 

7.40 v.v.w. 





IMK 

4.52 8. 

4.50 

8. 

4.50 s. 

4.50 s. 

Q 

4.28 v.v.w. 





Q 

3.36 m. 

3.38 

m. 

3.37 m. 

3.35 m. 

CIM 

KIM 

3.00 w. 

2.59 s. 

2.59 

w. 

3.05 m. 

2.58 s. 


KR 

2.47 v.v.w. 

2.48 

v.v.w. 



K 

2.36 v.v.w. 





Q 

2.26 v.v.w. 

2.26 

v.v.w. 

2.28 v.w. 

2.26 v.w. 

K 

2.01 v.v.w! 





Q 




1.81 v.v.w. 

1.82 v.v.w. 

KMQ 

1.68 v.w. 

1.69 

v.w. 

1.69 w. 

1.72 w. 

IKM 

1.50 8. 

1.52 

v.w. 

1.50 s. 

1.51 m. 

Q 

1.38 v.v.w. 

1.38 

v.v.w. 

1.38 v.w. 

1.38 v.w. 

MKI 

1,29 v.w. 

1.30 

v.v.w. 

1.30 m. 

1.30 v.w. 

MK 

1.24 v.v.w. 

1.25 

v.v.w. 

1.24 v.w. 

1.26 v.w. 


C, Calcite; R, rutile; I, illite; K, kaolinite; M, montmorillonite; and Q, quartz. The 
letter merely signifies that the line may be caused by that mineral. 

t Relative intensities of the x-ray reflections: v.s., very strong; s., strong; m.s., medium 
strong; m., medium; w.m., weak to medium; w., weak; v.w,, very weak; and v.v.w., very, 
very weak; and ?, doubtful. 
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For the x-ray analyses, clay fractions with a maximum particle size of 1 ft 
diameter were prepared by gravity sedimentation. The clay suspensions were 
filtered through Pasteur-Chamberland tubes. The clays were dried and ground 

TABLE 2 


Effect of partial dehydration on the interplanar spadngs of colloid<t from Iowa eoil profiles 


SAicPLi: 

HOSUOK 

DEPTH 

TTKPFRA- 

lURE 

MONTMORIL- 

LONITE 

SPACINGS 

KAOLiNian 

bPACmOS 

ILLIFE 

SPACINGS 



inches 

•c. 

A, 

A, 

A, 

P13 Gosport silty clay 

A 

3-6 

25 

None 

7.5 

None 

loam 



500 

None 

None 

None 


B 

21-27 

25 

None 

7.4 

10.0 ? 




500 

None 

None 

None 

Pll Pennsylvanian clay 

c 

50 

25 

■SI 

7.5 

None 




500 


None 

10.0 ? 

Pill Clinton silt loam 

A 

3-6 

26 


None 

None 




600 

mSm 

None 

None 


B 

42 

25 


None 

None 




600 

10.3 

None 

10.3 ? 

P113 Tama silt loam 

A 

6-7 

26 


None 

None 




500 

mSM 

None 



B 

26-30 

25 

15.0 

None 

None 




500 

10.2 

None 

10.2 ? 

P131 Clarion loam 

A 

6-17 

26 

16.0 

None 





500 

10.3 

None 

Bid 


B 

31-33 

26 

14.9 

None 

■SI 


i 


600 ! 

0.8 

None 

IB 

P133 Webster loam 

A 

10-12 

25 

13.0 

None 

None 




500 


None 

10.0 ? 


B 

33-35 

26 

15.7 

None 

None 




500 

10.2 

None 

10.2 ? 

P132 Marshall silty clay 

A 

0-5 

25 

17.0 

None 

None 

loam 


i 

500 

30.34 

None 

10.34 ? 


B 

26 

25 

16.4 

None 

None 




500 

10.0 

None 

10.0 ? 

Deep loess 

c 

120 

26 

wmm 

None 

None 




500 


None 

10.3 ? 


to pass a 60-mesh deve, and part of each sample was used without further 
chemical treatment. X-ray diffraction patterns were obtained by packing the 
colloids in thin-walled soft-glass tubes of about 0.4 mm. diameter and exposing 
them to K a molybdenum radiation filtered through a zirconium screen. 
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For the thermal analyses, the clays were prepared in the same way and then 
mixed ^^^th HiO? and with NaBrO (11) to remove organic matter, saturated 
with Ca from 1 N Ca(CsHj02)2, adjusted to pH 7, and freed of excess Ca by 
repeated leachings with a solution of 4 parts methyl alcohol and 1 part water. 
Part of this sample was used for the thermal analysis and part was analyzed for 
Ca as a measure of excliange capacity. 

TABLE 3 


Eaiitnalcs of the relative amomta of clay minerals present in Infractions from Iowa soil profiles 


SOIL 

ROSIZON 

DKPni 

QUARTZ 

CAiaiE 

KAOLINITE 

KONTMORIL- 

LOMITE 

IT LITE 



inches 






P13 Gosport silly clay 

A 

3-6 

+++++* 

0 


+? 

+? 

loam 

B 

21-27 

+++ 

+ 


+? 


P 11 Pennsylvanian 
clay 

c 

50 

+++++ 

1 ^ 

+++++ 

+ 

+? 

P 111 Clinton silt loam 

A 

3-6 

+++++ 


+? 

+++++ 

0 


B 

42 

4-1- 



+++++ 

0 

P 113 Tama silt loam 

A 


4-f+-l-l- 

0 

+? 




B 


4-4-4- 

0 

+? 


dI 

P 131 Clarion loam 

A 

■in 

-1--1--I-4-4- 

0 

+? 

+++++ 

0 


B 


4--l"l"l- 

0 

+? 

+++++ 

0 

P 133 Webster loam 

A 

10-12 

H-4-4- 

+++++ 

+? 

HHII! 

0 


B 

33-35 

-h+'l- 


+? 

Illlll 

0 

P 132 Marshall silty 

A 

0-5 

+4-4-+ 


+? 

+++++! 

+? 

clay loam 

B 

26 

+++ 


+? 

-l-+-h++ 

+? 

Peep loosB 

C 

120 

+++ 

+ 

+? 


-1-? 


* Estimated relative abundance of the different minerals shown as follows: +++++ > 
.(.. 1 . 4 . 4 . > + 4 -+ > ++ > + > 0 where +++++ indicates evidence of greatest abund¬ 
ance, and 0 the lack of any evidence of the mineral’s presence. Estimates are based on 
interpretation of intorplanar spacings and intensities of x-ray diffraction lines. 

EESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

In the differential thermal analysis of clay minerals, the extent of the endo¬ 
thermic deflections characteiistic of either montmcrillonite or kaolinite has 
been found to be proportional to the amount of causative mineral present (7, 
9). On this basis, a comparison of the thermal curves for the profiles diown 
in figure 4 reveals that where the parent materials of the Gosport soils are clay 
or of the Des Moines series of the Pennsylvanian system, the clay fraction 
is pibdominantly kaolinite. The unusually high kaolinite content of the clay 
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of these parent materials distinguishes these soils from other Iowa soils which 
for the most part have developed from Pleistocene deposits and, according 
to this and other studies (7,9), usually have a high proportion of montmorillonite 
in the clay. Since the unweathered Pennsylvanian clays and shales of the 
Des Moines series are apparently almost pure kaolinite (63-inch depth, P-13, 
and 47-60-inch depth, P-11, fig. 4), it may be judged from the thermal curves 
that profile P-13 has weathered from such sediments and is little if any con¬ 
taminated with Pleistocene material. P-11, on the other hand, appears to have 
formed in shallow till over Pennsylvanian shale. 

Like other forest soils in the state such as the Clinton (P-110 and P-111, 
fig. 4), P-13 shows an increase in montmorillonite with depth in the profile, 
although the amounts are small in comparison with the proportion of kaolinite 

TABLE 4 


Base-exchange caparities of l/i clay fractions from Iowa soil profiles 


SAICPLE 

nojtizoN 

DEPTH 

ftrPLACBABLE Ca PEE 

1 K) OM. CLAY 



tnches 

m 0. 

P 13 Gosport silty clay loam 

A 

3-6 

33.5 


B 

21-27 

29.2 

P 11 Pennsylvanian clay 

C 

50 

37.1 

Pill Clinton silt loam 

A 

3-6 

61.9 


B 

42 

64.8 

P113 Tama silt loam 

A 

6-7 

84.0 


B 

26-36 

74.5 

P133 Webster loam 

A 

10-12 

78.5 


B 

33-35 

56.7 

P132 Marshall silty clay loam 

B 

26 

73.7 

Deep loess 

C 

120 

54.9 


in the clay. In P-11 the nxarked deflections for both kaolinite and montmoril¬ 
lonite in the upper profile resemble those of the Shelby (P-18D, fig. 4), which is 
a prairie soil formed from the same glacial deposit as that overlying the sediments 
in the Gosport at this location. Apparently the stratum of clay underlying this 
till is of almost pure kaolinite. 

When the thermal curves of figure 4 are considered in relation to the char¬ 
acteristics of the soils they represent, it can be seen that the distribution of 
montmorillonite and kaolinite within the profiles varies with parent material, 
age, and environment of the sc^. 

The clays of two profiles in the relatively recent Wisconrin drift, the Webster 
and Claiion loanes, show no appreciable shifts in composition in respect 
to kaolinite and montmoiillonite with depth in the profile. On the other hand, 
soils formed on the loess, w hich—except for a possible few inches at the surface— 
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200* 400* 600« 



200* 400* 600* 



Fio. 4. Biffeebntial Thbemal Curves of the Clay Fractions of Some Iowa 

Soil Profiles 

Curves for aU except the Gosport soils adapted from Peterson (7) 
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was laid down prior to the Wisconsin (2 and 3 of fig. 2), show a shift in favor of 
montmorillonite with depth. In a profile of Marrfiall silty clay loam from 
southwestern Iowa this shift is slight, but it is quite marked in one of Tama 
silt loam from northeastern Iowa where the rainfall is from 4 to 6 inches higher 
(10). Since these two loessial prairie soils are considered to be rather similar 
in respect to source material and time of deposition (2, 3), the shift in clay 
mineral content in the Tama is thought to reflect more advanced illuviation 
resulting from the greater rainfall. This tendency for an increase in the amount 
of montmorillonite in the clay of the B horizon as compared to the A has been 
found to be a consistant characteristic of Iowa soils with grayish colored, platy 
structure At horizons, such as the forest soQs of the eastern part of the state 
and the planosols of the south-central area (7, 9). 

In the much older (2) Kansan and/or Nebraskan till (fig. 2) a prairie soil, the 
Shelby, shows more kaolinite throughout the profile than is found in the profiles 
of the soils of the recent deposits; for example, in the Peorian loess and the 
Wisconsin drift. This has been found true also of the Bindley, a forest soU 
occurring in the same drift as does the Shelby (7). Because the original compo¬ 
sition of the parent materials is not known, deductions concerning pedogenic 
shifts in the proportions of kaolinite and montmorillonite in the clay fractions of 
soil profiles cannot be made with certainty. On the basis of the results of this 
study and of others (7, 9), however, it seems that the proportion of kaolinite to 
montmorillonite in Iowa soils tentfe to increase with weathering, being higher 
in eluviated horizons and in the older soils. 

The x-ray diffraction pictures verify the high occurrence of kaolinite in the 
Gosport soils as compared with the soils of Pleistocene origin. They also show 
that either montmorillonite or kaolinite is the predominating mineral in the 
various clay samples from these Iowa profiles. 

In table 1 is presented a complete summary of the interplanar spacings for 
the clay fractions of a sample from the B horizon of Gosport silty clay loam, 
P-13, and of one from the B horizon of Webster loam, P-113. The absence of 
lines in the vicinity of the 15 A. spacing in the diffraction pattern of the B 
horizon of the Gosport shows that montmorillonite is lacking or present in small 
amounts (1,4,12). Kelley (5) has shown that in mixtures of minerals, loss than 
10 per cent of montmorillonite will not produce diffraction linos definite enough 
to be measured. The presence of a 7.4 A. line for the air-dry sample and its 
absence in the 600® sample are proof of the presence of kaolinite. The very, 
very weak 10 A. line for the air-dry sample may indicate the presence of illite, 
although the disappearance of this line on heating is not typical of that mineral. 

The clay fraction of the B horizon of Webster loam is shown to be predomin¬ 
antly montmorillonitic by the presence of a strong line at the 15.7 A. spacing 
which is replaced on heating to 503® by a line at 10.2 A. The absence of ap¬ 
preciable quantities of illite is apparent from the absence of a 10 A. line in the 
air-dry sample. This does not entirely preclude the presence of illite, because 
it has been demonstrated (12) that at least 10 per cent of the clay must be illite 
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boiorc' that iniiK'ral can bo clotoctod by x-ray diffraction lines. The lack of a 
/ A. lino is indi(‘aliv(^ of iho absonco of kaolinito. The diffraction linos in both 
iho \V('bslor and tlu' ({osjKH-t which occur at 3.35 to 3.38 A., at 2.45 to 2.48 A., 
and a1 1.38 spaenn^s show the prosonco of considerable quantities of quartz 
in both samples. (\)lloids separated by sedimentation may l^e expected to 
conlain (juartz and otlun* minerals entangled by aggregation of the clav particles 
(I). 

B(*(‘aus<‘ th(‘y are moi*(^ leliable as guides in identification (4), only the \\ade 
spacings arc^ shown in the summary of diffraction lines for the clays (table 2). 



Ki<.. 5 (^nsi vr.s or (brsuM utoM a (’iay Stuvtum or Tirifl Dns Moivas Snains 


OK TIIK PnNNS\ I VAN! \N S>STLM 

\, (MuHl<‘rol <M vslals i(‘moved fioin lh(‘ (‘lay, B Twinned (*ry.slal,(^ Dovetailed eiyslal; 
I) (’ryslalH lining llie wall ol a soil cavity Magnification lOX 

An (‘stimale of the relative' abundance of certain minerals in the clay fractions 
is given in t abk' 3. In the preparation of this table, the intensities of the diffrac¬ 
tion lint's and tht' presence or absence of certain key lines were taken into con¬ 
sideration. This te(*hiii(iue is only approximately quantitative (4, 12) because 
of the tet'hnical difficulties in the method and because of the variability in 
intensity encountered with samples from the same clay mineral and with differ¬ 
ences in jiaidicle size and aggregation. Neverthelcvss, the evidence of pre- 
pondt'i-ance of kaolinite in the clay from the Gosport and its parent material 
and of montmorillonite in the other soils from Iowa, all of which were derived 
from Pk'istocene material, is definite. 
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This analysis is substantiated by the values for the base-cxchango capacities 
of the vaiious clays from the profile samples shoum in table 4. Characteris¬ 
tically low capacities are found for the kaolinitic clays. 

The layers of kaolinitic clay in the C horizons of the tlospori soils wen* observed 
to be dense and compact. Virtually all roof growth stops at tlu' first 
unweathered clay layer, and the pixslucts of illuviation pik' up above the line 
of demarcation between the compact layer of clay and the ov('rlying soil profile 
(8). Thin sections of these clay layers show them to be almost devoid of cracks 
or pore spaces. The occurrence of this layer of imiiervious material beneath 
a more pervious covering which has been ameliorated by processes of soil forma¬ 
tion may account for the susceptibUity of such soils to earth flow and slumping 
( 8 ). 

A characteristic of the clays and shales of this region is the presence of gypsum 
crystals and nodules of pyrites. The gypsum usually occurs as fine crystals 
filling small cavities in the clay (fig. 5). In some places crystals 10 to 20 cm. 
long are found, which often show veiy imirkc'd twinning and characteristic 
dovetailing. In view of the opinion that kaolinite may be formed by the action 
of sulfuric acid derived from pyrites and acting on aluminous materials (O), 
the presence of gypsum crystals and pyiites in thcs(' kafdinitie s('diments sug¬ 
gests that the.se clays may be the product of a similar pj'ocess. 

SUMMARY 

The clay minerals of several Iowa soils were studied by dilTercntial thermal 
analysis, x-ray diffraction pictures, and analysis of base-exchange capacity. 

Iowa soils with parent material of Pleistocene origin, which includes most of 
the soils of the state, are characteristically high in montmorillonite. The 
proportion of montmorillonite to kaolinite in these profiles was found, however, 
to vary according to climate, vegetation, and source and age of the parent, 
matei'ial. 

If the profik\s studied are typical, they indicate that th(*re is littk> (liHen'iice 
between the A and tlu* B horizons of either prairi(' or wi<'S(*nboden soils of the 
Wisconsin drift in respect to the kinds and amounts of clay minerals in the clays. 
Generally in soils on older Pleistocene materials the i)roportion of montmorillo- 
nitc to kaolinite is lower in the A and higher in the B, this shift Ix'ing grc'ater in 
the gi'ay-browTi podzols and planosols than in the prairie soils. 'Phere is also 
evidence that the increase in montmorillonite in the clay of th(' B horizon is 
greater in areas of greater rainfall. 

Soils of the lower Dos Moines River Valley, represented by the Gosport 
scries, contain layers of Pennsylvanian clay or shale in the parent material of 
their horizons. These soils arc characterized by crosional forms such as shunp 
scarps and terracettes which result from mass movement of the more parous 
upper layers along the surface of the impervious clay layers. These Pennsyl¬ 
vanian clays and shales are predominantly kaolinite, which is thought to account 
for their compactness and impei-viousness. 
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EFFECT OF DIFFERENT SOimCES OF NITROGEN ON SOIL 
REACTION, EXCHANGEABLE IONS, AND YIELDS OF 

CROPSi 

N. J. VOLK AND J. W. TIDMORE* 

Alabama Agricultural Experiment Station 
lUtoivod for publication September IS, 1945 

During the period 1928 to 1930, a number of field experiments were started in 
Alabama on the various substations and experiment fields for the purpose of 
studying the efficiency of different sources of nitrogen for the production of cotton 
and com. In 1941, after these experiments had been conducted for 11 to 13 
years, it was decided to make a chemical study of the soils on all the plots. The 
data reported herein are the results obtained from chemical analyses of these 
soils together mth a summary of the yields of crops obtained for the period. 

Undoubtedly, investigators have given more attention to the effect of various 
sources of nitrogen on soil reaction than to its effect on other soil factors (4, 6, 7, 
10, 13, 14, 16). Published data (1, 2, 3, 15, 18) show that, when acidity was 
corrected with neutralizing materials, the usual differences in crop yields resulting 
from the application of different sources of nitrogen were eliminated in most cases. 
Allison and Cook (1) have indicated that 1.43 pounds of calcium carbonate was 
required to neutralize the acidity developed in the soil by the application of 1 
pound of ammonium sulfate, and Pierre’s data (11) showed that 1.2 pounds of 
calcium carbonate or 2.2 pounds of basic slag was sufficient. It has also been 
shown by Tidmore (15) and Pierre (11) that a mixture in which about 70 to 75 
per cent of the nitrogen ^vas in the form of sodium or calcium nitrate and 25 to 
30 per cent in the form of ammonium sulfate mmntamed the soil at a constant 
pH. 

Acid-forming fertilizers used on acid soils reduced the availability of native 
soil phosphorus, but physiologically basic fertilizers increased the availability 
of phosphorus, according to Fudge (5) and Tidmore (15). Mixtures of ammo¬ 
nium sulfate and superphosphate produced less cotton (15) than did mixtures of 
sodium nitrate and superphosphate, but mixtures of ammonium sulfate and basic 
slag produced more cotton than did mixtures of sodium nitrate and basic slag. 
Fudge (5) also concluded that acid-forming fertilizers increased the availability 
of soil potassium at the cost of the potentially available supply. 

The hydrogen-ion concentration in the exchange material was found to in¬ 
crease with the continued use of acid-forming fertilizers (15), and it was shown by 

‘ Contribution from the department of agronomy and soils, Alabama Agricultural Ex¬ 
periment Station, Auburn, Alabama. Published with the approval of the director. 

> Hoad, to November 1944, and head, deceased July, 1941, respectively, of the depart- 
moat of agronomy and soils. The fertilizer treatments for this experiment were planned by 
various members of the experiment station staff, and the field work was supervised by J. T. 
Williamson, E. L. Mayton, J. P. Wilson, F. Stewart, and E. 0. Christopher, of the experi¬ 
ment station. 
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Naftel (8) that nitrification of ammoruum sulfate was proportional to calcium 
saturation of the soil. 

Results obtained by Pierre (9) from the application of acid-fo'ming fertilizers 
indicated that the growing of crops had an insignificant effect on the toial amount 
of acid formed in the soil. That is, the important factor was the oxidation of 
the ammonia-ion to the nitrate-ion, not the removal of the bases by the plants. 
A method for detcimining the acidity and basicity of fertilizers has been devel¬ 
oped by Pierre (12). 


DESCRIPTION OP FIELD EXPERIMENTS 

Between 1928 and 1930 standard tiers of field plots worn started at the main 
station on Norfolk sandy loam; at the Tennessee Valley substation on Decatur 
clay; at the Wiregrass substation on Norfolk fine sandy loam; at the Sand Moun¬ 
tain substation on Hartsells very fine sandy loam; at the Lafayette experiment 
field on Cecil clay; and at the Monroeville experiment field on Orangeburg fine 
sandy loam. The Alabama standard tier consists of S-l one-twentieth acre plots. 
When plots lA to 17A, inclusive, were laid out from left to light, plots IB to 17B 
were laid out from right to left, and vice verm. The plots on the “B” side of the 
tier received exactly the same treatments as the corresponding plots on the “A” 
side; thus, all treatments were in duplicate. The first plot and every fourth 
plot thereafter was a check plot, making a total of 10 check plots out of a total 
of 34. It is believed that the experimental design is adequate for detecting re¬ 
latively small soil differences and for measuring differences in yields of eco¬ 
nomic significance. The site for each tier was carefully selected in order to 
obtain as uniform a piece of land as could bo found at each location. 

Fertilizer treatments and the methods of applying the fertilizer arc given in 
the tables. All the fertilizer not applied as a side-dressing was applied in a band 
in a fairly deep furrow and was bedded on before planting. The rows of cotton 
or com were located in exactly the same places each year; in plo\ving, special 
care was taken to move as little soil as possible from one plot to another. 

Only seed cotton and car com were rcmovcd from the plots; the stalks and 
other crop residues were plowed under. 

METHOD OP RAMPLING THE PLOTS 

The center two-thirds of each plot was sampled to a depth of about 7 inches 
(plow depth) in the spring before the land was plowed, so that the crop rows could 
be located easily. For all but two tiers on Hartsells very fine sandy loam, a 
composite sample of soil was taken from each plot by going diagonally across 
the plot twice from comer to comer, the samples being taken alternately from 
the middles and from the row’s. Care was taken not to bore too close to the band 
of fertilizer placed in the row the previous season. Twenty-two borings were 
obtained from each plot, were thoroughly mixed, and a quart aliquot was shipped 
to Auburn for analysis. 

In the two tiers on Hartsells fine sandy loam, the soil taken from tho rows was 
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kept separate from that taken from the middles; thus two compoate samples 
were obtained and analyzed separately. 

Samples from duplicate plots (“A” and “B” tiers) were analyzed separately. 

CHEMICAL METHODS 

The pH values of the soils were obtained, by means of the glass electrode, on a 
1 to 2.5 soil:water suspension after standing 2 hours. 

Exchangeable hydrogen was detcimined by extracting 15 gm. of the soil with 
300 cc. of normal calcium acetate (pH 7.0) and titrating the leachate with 0.05 
N sodium hydroxide. The exchange capacity was determined by measuring 
the amount of calcium that the soil adsorbed when 15 gm. of soil was leached with 
300 cc. of calcium acetate. The adsorbed calcium was removed by leaching the 
soil with 300 cc. of normal ammonium acetate (pH 6.8). The displaced cal¬ 
cium was precipitated as the oxalate, and the precipitate was oxidized with 0.05 
N potassium permanganate, a microchemical technique being used. 

Exchangeable calcium and magnesium were removed from the soil by leaching 
20 gm. of soil with 300 cc. of normal ammonium acetate (pH 6.8). The mag¬ 
nesium in the leachate was determined by using an 8-hydroxyquinoline micro- 
chemical technique, and the calcium was determined as previously described. 
Potassium was determined according to the method of Volk (17). 

EFFECT OF DIFFERENT SOURCES OF NITROGEN ON YIELDS OF SEED 
COTTON AND CORN 

At all six locations and in all nine tests, it is posable to compare only the three 
plots shoivn in table 1. It is apparent that 36 pounds of nitrogen applied as 
sodium nitrate doubled the yield of seed cotton and more than doubled the yield 
of com. Each pound of nitrogen produced 18.8 pounds of seed cotton or 0.55 
bushel of com. It is also apparent that ammonium sulfate applied without lime 
wras less efficient than sodium nitrate. 

At two locations (table 2) a comparison can be made showing that a mixture 
in which three fifths of the nitrogen was derived from sodium nitrate and two 
fifths from ammonium sulfate was slightly more efficient than either ammonium 
sulfate or sodium nitrate alone. This result was probably due to a combination 
of the neutralizing effect of sodium nitrate and the benefit derived from sulfur 
and sodium, both of which are deficient in many Alabama soils. 

Eight sources of nitrogen can be compared at three locations (table 3). It 
will be noted that ammo-phos-A produced distinctly lower yields of seed cotton 
than did ammonium sulfate, even though the latter made the soil more acid. 
Results obtained in another experiment indicate that a deficiency of sulfur be¬ 
comes evident when ammo-phos-A is used continuously as a source of phosphorus 
and nitrogen. Calcium cyanamid was not quite so efficient as sodium nitrate, 
calcium nitrate, urea, or cottonseed meal for the production of seed cotton. The 
exact reason for this is not known, but it may have been due to the dow avail¬ 
ability of cyanamid nitrogen. 
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At five locations the six sources of nitrogen shovna in table 4 can be compared. 
Again, ammonium sulfate, ammo-phos-A, and calcium cyanamid gave low re¬ 
sults, but sodium nitrate, calcium nitrate, and urea were virtually identical in 
efficiency. 


TABLE 1 


Effects of different sources of nitrogen on yields of seed cotton and corn and on chemical 

composition of soil 

Averages of results from nine experiments at six locations* 


rsamizEK TXBAncENrt 

AVEXAGS YIELDS OF 
CSOPS FEE 

AC8E, 1928 TO 1941 

pH OF SOIL 
AT END OP ^ 

EXCBANGEABLE CATIONS FEB 100 GU. SOn AT 
END OF XXPSKXMBNTS 

Seed 

cotton 

Corn 

SXPBXllfSNTt 

H 

Ca 

Mg 

K 


lbs. 

mmm 


m.e. 

m.e. 

m.e. 

m.e. 

No nitrogen. 

699 

RQ 

5.9 

1.89 

2.01 

.23 

.29 

(NH«).S04. 

1,267 


6.3 

2.71 

1.63 

.23 

.27 

NaNOi. 

1,377 


6.2 

1.68 

2.19 

,27 

.29 


* Soil types represented are Decatur clay, Hartsells very fine sandy loam, Norfolk fine 
sandy loam, Norfolk sandy loam, Cecil clay, and Orangeburg fine sandy loam. 

t Base application of 600 pounds of 6~10~4 per acre to the cotton and 6-5-2 to the com 
annually. 

X The average pH of the soils at the beginning of the experiment was 6.08. 

§ The average exchange capacity of the soils at the end of the experiments was 6.51 m.e. 
per 100 gm. 


TABLE 2 


Effect of different sources of nitrogen on yield of seed cotton and on chemical composition of soil 
Averages of results from two experiments at two locations* 


FEKTILX2EK TSSATMENTt 

AVSEAGB 
YIELD OF SEED 

COTTON FEB 

ACBS, 1928 
TO 1941 

pH OF SOIL 
AT END 

OF EXPBRI- 
USKTt 

EXCHANGEABLE CATIONS PEE 100 GX. SOa AT 
END OP EXPERIMENTS 

n 

Ca 

Mg 

K 


lbs. 


m,e. 

m.e. 

f».e. 

m.e. 

No nitrogen. 

$84 

6.1 

1.41 


.19 

.21 

(NH«),S04. 


5.6 

2.23 

■19 

.10 

.19 

KaNO,. 

1,231 

6.7 

1.14 

2.41 

.26 

.32 

} (NH«),SO« + f NaNOi.... 

1,261 

6.2 

1.73 

1.84 

.20 

.27 


♦ Soil types represented are Norfolk sandy loam and Cecil clay, 
t Base application of 600 pounds of 6-10-4 per acre annually, 
t The average pH of the soils at the beginning of the experiment was 6.15. 

§ The average exchange capacity of the soils at the end of the experiment was 5.78 m.o. 
per 100 gm. 


In table 6 are given the data on several combinations of sources of nitrogen. 
A combination of one fourth of the nitrogen in the form of ammonium sulfate 
applied ahead of planting and three fourths in the form of sodium nitrate applied 
as a side-dressing produced the greatest yield. These data agi*eo with the re- 
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TABLE 3 

Effect of different sources of nitrogen on yields of seed cotton and corn and on chemical 

composition of soil 


Averages of results from three experiments at three locations* 


rBRTIUZEK TSEATMSMTt 

AVERAGE YIELD OF 
CROPS PER 

ACRE, 1928 TO 1941 

pH OF SOIL 
AT END OP 

EXCHANGEABLE CATIONS PER 100 GIC. SOIL AT 
END OF EXPERIMENTS 

Seed 

cotton 

Corn 

SXPERlMENTt 

H 

Ca 

Mg 

K 


lbs. 

bu. 


m.«. 

m.e. 

m,c. 

m.«. 

No nitrogen. 

832 

14.3 

6.8 

1.80 

2.00 

.25 

.34 

(NH4),S04. 

1,381 

31.2 

6.3 

2.61 

1.62 

.28 

.30 

Ammo-phos-A. 

1,209 

29.7 

6.5 

2.28 

1.61 

.24 

.32 

C. S. Meal. 

1,424 

27.4 

6.8 

2.08 

2.03 

.27 

.36 

Urea. 

1,443 

31.4 

5.7 

1.96 

1.93 

.24 

.30 

Cal-nitro. 

1,395 

31.4 

6.0 

1.75 

2.30 

.25 

.31 

Ca(NO,),. 

1,456 

34.0 

6.0 

1.68 

2.53 

.26 

.31 

NaNO,. 

1,465 

34.6 

6.2 

1.63 

2.25 

.26 

.31 

CaCN,. 

1,364 

28.6 

6.3 

1.63 

2.75 

.25 

.32 


* Soil types represented are Hartsells very fine sandy loam, Decatur clay, and Norfolk 
filne sandy loam. 

t Base application of 600 pounds of 6-10-4 per acre to the cotton and 6-5-2 to the corn 
annually. 

t The average pH of the soils at the beginning of the experiment was 6.17. 

§ The average exchange capacity of the soils at the end of the experiment was 6.72 m.e. 
per 100 gm. 


TABLE 4 

Effect of different sources of nitrogen on yields of seed cotton and corn and on chemical 

composition of soil 

Averages of results from five experiments at five locations* 


FERTXLXZXX TREATMENlt 

AVERAGE YIELD OF 
CROPS PER 

ACRE, 1928 TO 1941 

pH OF SOIL 
AT END OF ^ 

EXCHANGEABLE CATIONS PER 100 GM. SOIL AT 
END OF EXPERIMENTS 

Seed 

cotton 

Com 

experiment} 

H 

Ca 

Mg 

K 


lbs. 

bu. 


m,e. 

m.e. 

m.e. 

m,e. 

No nitrogen. 

653 

14.3 

5.9 

1.64 


.23 

.29 

(NHOtSO. . 

1,262 

31.2 

6.4 

2.46 

1.39 

.24 

.25 

Ammo-phos-A. 

1,102 

29.7 

6.6 

2.28 

1.48 

.23 

.29 

Urea. 

1,371 

31.4 

5.8 

1.91 

1.74 

.23 

.29 

Ca(NO,),. 

1,362 

34.0 

6.2 

1.46 

2.58 

.24 

.31 

NaNO,. 

1,371 

34.6 

6.4 

1.43 

2.31 

.26 

.30 

CaCN* * * § . 

1,254 

28.6 

6.4 

1.23 

2.93 

.20 

.27 


* Soil types represented are Cecil clay, Norfolk sandy loam, Hartsells very fine sandy 
loam, Decatur clay, and Norfolk fine sandy loam. 

t Base application of 600 pounds of 6-10-4 per acre to the cotton and 6-6-2 to the corn 
annually. 

t The average pH of the soils at the beginning of the experiment was 6.16. 

§ The average exchange capacity of the soils at the end of the experiment was 6.35 m.e. 
per 100 gm. 
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suits presented in table 2. It will be noted, however, that a similar combination 
of ammo-phos-A and sodium nitrate was not so efficient for producing seed cotton 
as was the previously described combination. Again, this low yield is believed 
to be due to a deficiency of sulfur. All other combinations tested produced good 
yields. 

TABLE 5 

Effect of different combinations of different sources of nitrogen on yields of seed cotton and corn 
and on chemical composition of soil 
Averages of results from four experiments at four locations* 


rSKTILIZEA TEEATUENTt 

AVEBAOE YIELD OF 
CEOPS PEE 
ACBE, 1928 TO 1941 

pH OP SOIL : 
AT END OF 

EXCHANGEABLE CATIONS 

PEE 100 Oil. SOIL AT END OF 
EXPCKZtfENT§ 


Seed 

cotton 

Corn 

EXPEElMEKTf 


Ca 


K 

No nitrogen. 

lbs, 

756 

bu. 

14.1 

5.8 

m . e , 

2.19 

1.97 

tn . e , 

.24 

m , e , 

.28 

(NHOiSO.. 

1,273 

30.8 

5.2 

3.01 

1.69 

.21 

.28 

Ammo-phos-A (under) NaNOa 
(side). 

1,262 

31.8 

5.9 

2.28 

1.85 

.26 

.27 

C. S. Meal (under) NaNO, + 
(NH«)iSO. (side). 

1,387 

30.6 

5.6 

2.27 

1.91 

.25 

.28 

(NH«),SO« + Dolomitoll. 

1,377 

32.8 

5.8 

2.26 

2.24 

.39 

.28 

(NH.),S 04 + B. Slagll. 

1,376 

32.4 

5.9 

2.10 

2.88 

.27 

.26 

C. S. Meal (under) NaNO, (side). 

1,388 

32.8 

5.9 

2.08 

2.07 

.26 

.28 

(NH4)jS04 (under) NaNOa (side).,.. 

1,407 

33.3 

5.8 

2.06 

1.91 

.23 

.26 

NaNOa. 

1,360 

33.6 

6.1 



.28 

.27 

(NH 4 ),S 04 -i- B. Slagf. 

1,318 

32.6 

6.5 

1.64 

2.90 

.20 

.24 

NaNO, + B. SlagH. 

1,315 

33.7 

7.0 

1.17 

3.85 

.33 

.25 


* Soil types represented are Decatur clay, Norfolk fine sandy loam, Ilartsclls very fine 
sandy loam, and Orangeburg fine sandy loam. 

t Base application of 600 pounds of 6-10-4 per acre to the cotton and C-5-2 to the com 
annually. One fourth of the nitrogen application to the cotton was applied ahead of 
planting, and the remaining three fourths was applied as a side-dressing. For corn, all the 
nitrogen was applied as a side-dressing, except ammo-phos-A and cottonseed meal, which 
wore put down ahead of planting. 

t The average pH of the soils at the beginning of the experiment was 5.08. 

11 Dolomite or basic slag added equivalent to tbe aci lity of the (NIIt)2S04. 

if Enough basic slag added to supply 60 pounds of PaO^ per aero to the cotton and 30 
pounds to the corn. 

§ The average exchange capacity of the soils at the end of the experiment was 6.71 m.o. 
per 100 gm. 

The effect on jrields of liming the land at the rate of 3,000 pounds per acre at 
the beriming of the experiment and then adding enough lime annually to neu¬ 
tralize the potential acidity of the fertilizer is shown in table 6. In every case 
the lime increased the yields, but the increase was greatest when the lime was 
applied with acid-forming fertilizers. For example, lime increased the yield of 
seed cotton obtained from ammo-phos-A 239 pounds per aero, and from ammo- 
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nium sulfate 186 pounds; but, when applied with calcium or sodium nitrate, lime 
increased the yield only about 80 pounds per acre. Part of the increase was 

TABLE 6 


Effect of different eourcee of nitrogen, applied with and vsilhoui dolomite, on yields of cotton 
and corn and on chemical composition of soil 
Averages of results from three experiments at three locations* 


lEXTILIZBK TSXATlCElTTt 

AVBKAGE YXEIO OF 
CROPS PER 
ACRE, 1928 TO 1941 

0? SOIL 
AT END OP ^ 

EXCHANGEABLE CATIONS 

PER 100 GM. SOIL AT END 07 
EXPERIMENTS 

Seed 

cotton 

Com 

EXPERlUENTt 

H 

Ca 

Mg 

K 


lbs. 

hu. 


fn.e. 

m.e. 

fH.e. 

m.e. 

No nitrogen. 

776 

17.9 

5.9 

1.66 

2.08 

.25 

.27 

No nitrogen +• Dolomite. 

897 

23.0 

6.3 

1.60 

2.78 

.32 

.26 

(NHOjSO. . 

1,342 

31.1 

5.5 

2.25 

1.52 

.28 

.22 

(NH4)sS 04 + Dolomite. 

1,528 

35.8 

6.0 

1.76 

2.61 

.35 

.26 

Ammo-phos-A. 

1,177 

31.3 

5.6 

1.99 

1.56 

.23 

.24 

Ammo-phos-A -1- Dolomite. 

1,416 

34.5 

6.2 

1.83 

2.60 

.35 

.26 

C. S. Moal. 

1,362 

30.2 

5.7 

1.89 

2.37 

.26 

.28 

C. S. Moal -H Dolomite. 

1,438 

33.6 

6.1 

1.64 

2.76 

.34 

.28 

Urea. 

1,425 

31.9 

6.7 

1.75 

1.74 

.24 

.24 

Urea + Dolomite. 

1,495 

35.8 

6.2 

1.64 

2.64 


.27 

Ca(NO,)*. 

1,417 i 

33.5 

6.1 

1.63 

2.42 


.25 

Ca(NO*)j •+■ Dolomite. 

1,506 I 

36.0 

6.4 

1.41 

3.04 


.27 

NaNO,. 

1,427 

33.6 

6.3 

1.48 

2,23 

.27 

.24 

NaNO* + Dolomite. 

1,496 

34.6 

6.5 

1.38 

3.03 

.36 

.26 

CaCN,. 

1,354 

29.7 

6.3 

1.43 

2.88 

.25 

.25 

CnCNj + Dolomite . 

1,446 

33.2 

6.7 

1.25 

3.33 

.32 

.24 

A v.— without Dolomite . 

1,286 

29.9 

5.9 

1,75 

2,10 

.25 

.25 

Av-— with Dolomite . 

1,403 

33.3 

6.3 

1.65 

2.81 

.34 

.26 


* Soil types represented are Norfolk sandy loam, Decatur clay, and Norfolk fine sandy 
loam. 

t Base application of 600 pounds per acre of 6-10-4 to the cotton and 6-5-2 to the com 
annually. Limed plots received 3,000 pounds of dolomite per acre when the experiment 
was started, and thereafter dolomite equivalent to the acidity of the fertilizer applied was 
added annually. 

t The average pH of the soils at the beginning of the experiment was 6.10. 

§ The average exchange capacity of the soils at the end of the experiment was 6.51 m.e. 
per 100 gm. 

undoubtedly due to magnesium in the dolomite, since dolomite gave an increase 
when applied with calcium cyanamid. 
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BTFECT OP DIPPEEENT SOURCES OP NITROGEN ON CHEMICAL COMPOSITION OP SOIL 

Effect on soil pll 

Continuously cropping the soils at all locations for 11 to 13 years without the 
addition of nitrogen but with the addition of phosphorus and potassium caused 
an average drop in the pH value of 0.21 (tables 1 to G). When ammonium sul¬ 
fate was applied to soils for 11 to 13 years, equivalent to 36 pounds of nitrogen 
per acre per year, the average soil reaction dropped 0.51 pH. This was the great¬ 
est average ^p in pH resulting from the application of the different nitrogenous 
fertilizers used in this experiment. A mixture in which throe fifths of the nitrogen 
was in the form of sodium nitrate and two fifths in the form of ammonium sulfate, 
was effective in maintaining a constant soil reaction (table 2). Sodium nitrate, 
because of the strong sodium ion, caused an average increase of 0.42 pH. The 
greatest average increase in pH was 0.47, which was caused by the application 
of calcium cyanamid. Of the remaining sources of nitrogen tested, ammo- 
phos-A, urea, and cottonseed meal made the soils more acid in reaction; but, 
cal-nitro and calcium nitrate made them more alkaline (tables 3 to C). 

An attempt was made to find combinations of sources of nitrogen that would 
not materially alter soil reaction. The data in table 5 reveal that the following 
combinations are nonacid forming: one fourth of the nitrogen as ammo-phos-A 
and three fourths as sodium nitrate; one fourth as cottonseed meal and three 
fourths ad sodium nitrate; and one fourth as ammonium sulfate and three 
fourths as sodium nitrate. A mixture in which one fourth of the nitrogen 
was cottonseed meal, three eighths ammonium sulfate, and three eighths sodium 
nitrate was found to be slightly acid forming. Dolomite or basic slag added 
in amounts equivalent to the acidty of ammonium sulfate, as measured by Pierre 
(12), was found to be effective in maintaining a constant pH over a l3-ycar 
period; but when basic slag containing 8 per cent P 2 O 6 was added in amounts 
great enough to supply 60 pounds of PjOs per acre, the pll was greatly increased. 
In some cases the soils actually became alkaline in the 11- to 13-yoar period of 
treatment when basic slag was used as the source of phosphoms. 

At three locations the soils were limed wth 3,000 pounds per acre of dolomite 
at the beginning of the axperiment and then only enough dolomite was added 
annually thereafter to neutralize the potential acidity of the fertilizers used. 
The results presented in table 6 show that the addition of the lime caused an 
increase in the pH of all the soils for all the fertUizer treatments when com¬ 
pared to the corresponding plot that received no nitrogen and no lime. 

Detailed pH data for each plot in each tier are given in table 7. 


For the most part, the amount of exchangeable hydrogen found in the soils was 
inversely proportional to the pH, but the quantity was affected by the nature of 
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TABLE 7 


pH of soils after treatment annually for 11 to IB years with different fertilizers 


SOIL TKEATUENT* 

NORFOLK 

SANDY 

LOAM 

esaz 

CLAY 

ORANCS- 
BURO FINE 
SANDY 
LOAM 

DECATUR 

CLAY 

NORFOLK 
TINE SANDY 
LOAM 

BARTSSLLS 
VERY FINE 
SANDY LOAM 

TierSN 

TierSN 

Tier 3 

Tier 

3 

Tier 

7 






PB 

pB 

PB 

pB 

pB 

pB 

pB 

pB 

pB 

No nitrogen. 

5.9 

6.2 

5.5 

6.9 

6.1 

5.8 

5.9 

5.7 

5.8 

No nitrogen + limef. 

6.2 

. . . 

... 

6.3 

... 

6.4 

... 

... 

• • • 

NaNOi. 

6.4 

6.9 

5.6 

6.3 

6.5 

6.1 

6.2 

6.2 

6.0 

NaNOi + limet. 

6.5 

... 

. • . 

6.6 

• > . 

6.5 

• • • 


... 

(NH«),S04. 

5.5 

5.6 

4.9 

5.6 

5.7 

5.3 

5.2 

5.1 

5.0 

(NH«),S04 + limet. 

6.1 

... 

... 

6.0 


5.8 

... 

... 

... 

Ammo-phos-A. 

5.4 

5.9 


5.6 


5.7 


5.3 


Ammo-phos-A + limef. 

6.1 

. « . 

. . . 

6.1 


6.4 

... 

. ■. 

... 

Cottonseed meal. 

5.7 

! 

... 

5.8 


5.7 

... 

5.8 

— 

Cottonseed meal + limef.... 

6.9 

... 

• • • 

6.2 

... 

6.1 

... 


_ 

Urea. 

5.7 

6.2 

... 

6.7 

... 

5.7 

« • « 

5.7 


Urea + limef. 

6.1 

... 

... 

6.2 

... 

6.4 

... 

... 

... 

Cal-nitro. 

... 

... 

... 

6.2 


5.9 


5.9 


Cal-nitro + limef. 

... 

. . . 

. . . 

6.4 


6.4 

... 

... 

■ « « 

Ca(NO,),. 

6.3 

6.7 

. • . 

6.0 

..» 

5.9 

... 

6.2 

• • • 

Ca(NOj)* + Umet. 

6.6 

. . . 

. . . 

6.3 

... 

6.4 

... 

... 

• • • 

CaCN,. 

6.3 

6.8 

... 

6.2 


6.3 


6.4 

• • fe 

CaCNj + limet. 

7.0 

... 

... 

6.5 

... 

6.7 

... 

... 

... 

(NH4).S04 + dolomitet. 

6.1 

6.2 

5.4 

... 

6.1 


6.0 


5.8 

(NH 4 ),S 04 + B. Slagt. 

7.3 

7.8 

5.7 


6.1 


5.8 

... 

5.8 

(NH4)»S04 + B. Slag§. 

... 

... 

5.9 

... 

6.4 I 

... 

6.8 

... 

6.8 

NaNOi + B. Slag§. 

... 

... 

6.6 

... 

7.2 

... 

7.0 

... 

7.4 

} (NH4)iS 04 + 1 NaNOa. 

6.0 

6.3 


















J Ammo-phos-A + J NaNOj. 

... 


5.5 


6.3 

... 

6.2 


6.8 

J Cottonseed meal + | 










NaNO, + 1 (NHOiSOd. 

... 

.«. 

5.3 

... 

6.0 


5.4 

... 

5.6 

1 Cottonseed meal + i 


] 








NaNOi. 



5.6 


6.2 


6.2 


6.8 

i(NH4)aS04 + f NaNOi. 

... 

... 

5.4 


6.1 

... 

5.8 

.. • 

5.7 

i (NH4)aS04 + 1 NaNOa + 










limet. 

6.1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

. . . 


* Rates of phosphorus and potassium applied to the different tiers is given in the foot* 
notes of tables 1 to 6 inclusive. 

t Plots received 3,000 pounds of lime per acre when the experiment was started, and 
thereafter annual additions equivalent to the acidity of the fertilizer applied. 
t Dolomite or basic slag added equivalent to the acidity of the fertilizer applied. 

S Basic slag added equivalent to 45 pounds of PsOs per acre annually. 
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the soil. Thus, as would be expected, the acid-forming fertilizers increased the 
amount of exchangeable hydrogen in proportion to the acidity of the fertilizers, 
and, conversely, tlie basic fertilizers decreased the quantity of exchangeable 
hydrogen in proportion to the basicity of the fertilizers. Ammonium sulfate, for 
example, increased the exchangeable hydi'ogcn content of all soils studied by an 
average of 0.78 m.e. 100 gm. of soil, urea increased it by 0.17 ra.o., sodium nitrate 
decreased it by 0.21 m.e., and calcium cyanamid decreased it by 0.34 m.e. 

TABLE 8 


Effect of different sources of nitrogen, applied viilh and without lime, on yields of seed cotton and 
corn and on chemical composition of Decatur clay at the Tennessee Valley 
Substation, Belle Mina, Alabama 


SOUKCXS or N AND OTHES 
SPECIAL TKEATICEMTS* 

AVERAGE YIELD OF CROPS 
PER ACRE, 1929 TO 1939 

pH OF SOIL 
IN 1939 (3)t 

EXCHANOEADLE CATtON<« PER 109 GIC. 

SOIL IN 1939t 

Seed cotton 

Corn 

H 

Ca 

Mg 

K 

Unlimed 

! 

1.^ 

Unlimed 

Limed 

Unlimed 

Limed 

Unlimed 

Limed 

Unlimed 

Limed 

Unlimed 

Limed 

Unlimed 

Limed 


lbs. 

lbs. 

bu. 

bu. 




m.e. 

m.e. 

m.e. 

m.e. 

m.e. 

m.e. 

m.e. 

No nitrogen. 

1,167 

1,238 

24.1 

28.3 

5.9 

6.3 

2.66 

2.58 

3.87 

5.18 

.69 

.50 

.60 

.58 

(NH4),S04. 

1,565 


37.9 


5.6 


3.16 

3.01 

El?i] 

imm 


,66 

.61 

.57 

(NH 4 ) 2 S 04 (under).... 

1,487 

1,572 

39.7 

11,5 

6.6 

tSttl 

EliH 


3.67 

1.66 

.83 


.51 

.59 

(NH4)*HP04 (under).. 

1,619 

1,576 



5.6 

6.1 

2.82 



4.43 

.67 


.64 

.57 

C. S. Meal (under).,.. 

1,499 

1,568 

30.4 

39.3 

5.8 

6.2 




4.61 

.58 

.62 

.62 

.62 

Urea. 

1,563 


38.1 

41.8 

6.7 

6.2 

2.68 

2.69 

3.66 

4.34 

.63 

.62 

.51 

.58 

Cal-nitro. 

1,556 

1,585 

38.0 

40.3 


6.4 

2.66 

wEil 


6.41 

.54 

,66 

.£3 

.68 

CaCNj (under). 



Efli] 

RilE! 

6.2 

6.5 


2.42 

4.92 

5.52 

.56 

.62 

.53 

.57 

Ca(NO,),. 

1,547 

1,597 

10.2 

42.4 


6.3 

2.31 

2.45 

4.31 

5.36 

.63 

.56 

.64 

.69 

NaNOs (under). 

n 


39.6 

Bi 

6.2 

6.4 

2.25 

2.41 

4.13 

5.35 

.64 

■Ml 

.52 

.67 

NaNOa. 


m 

iSB 

11 

6.3 

6.6 

2.24 

2.37 

1.20 

5.37 

.63 

.65 

.52 

. 68 


* The base application was 600 pounds of 6-10-4 por aero to tho cotton and 6-6-2 to the 
com annually, “Under" indicates that all tho nitrogen was applied ahead of planting; 
in all other cases, one fourth of the nitrogen was applied to tho cotton ahead of planting 
and three fourths was applied as a side-dressing; for corn, all was applied as a side-dressing. 

t Tho pll of the soil at the start of the experiment was 6.3. 

t Tho average exchange capacity of the soil was 11.63 m.e. por 100 gm. at the end of the 
experiment. 

{ Limed with 3,000 pounds of dolomite at the start of tho experiment and then annually 
thereafter with dolomite equivalent to tho acidity of the fertilizer. 


Effect on exchangeable calcium 

The amount of exchangeable calcium found in the soils was inversely propor¬ 
tional to tho amount of exchangeable hydrogen, except where a fertilizer was 
added that contained calcium. In such cases the calcium was found to be higher 
than would be indicated from tho pH and content of exchangeable hydrogen (note 
the data for calcium cyanamid and sodium nitrate in table 4). It is also appar¬ 
ent that maintaining the pH at 5.8 or 5.9 by tho use of different combinations of 
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fertilizer and liming materials (table 5) does not mean that the amount of ex¬ 
changeable calcium is being held constant, even though the pH and exchangeable 
hydrogen arc held nearly constant. Adding basic slag or dolomite in quantities 
sufficient to maintain a constant pH of the soil actually resulted in an increase in 
the amount of exchangeable calcium in the soil. The addition of sodium nitrate 
as a source of nitrogen resulted in a higher content of exchangeable calcium in the 
soil after 11 to 13 years than was found in the same soils where no nitrogen was 
added. However, the use of sodium nitrate to neutralize acidity always left the 
soils lower in exchangeable calcium than when lime or slag was used. This 

TABLE 9 

Effect of different sources of nitrogen, applied with and without lime, on yields of seed cotton and 
com and on chemical composition of Norfolk fine sandy loam at the Wiregrass 
Siibstation, Headland, Alabama 


SOURCES OT N AND OTHER 
SPECIAL TEEATUSNTS* 

AVERAGE YIELD OP CSOPS 
PCS ACRE, 1930 TO 1939 

pH OP SOIL 

IN 1939t 

EXCHANGEABLE CATIONS PER 100 ON. 
soa IN 1939$ 

Seed cotton 

G)rn 

H 

Ca 

Mg 

K 

Unlimed 

f 

1 

Unlimed 

Limed 

Unlimed 

Limed 

Unlimed 

Limed 

Unlimed 

Limed 

Unlimed 

Limed 

Unlimed 

Limed 




bu. 

bu. 



m.e. 

m.e. 

m.«. 

m.e. 

m.«. 

m.e. 

m.e. 

m.e. 

No nitrogen. 

1^^ 

1,001 

11.8 

17.8 

5.8 

6.4 

1.45 

1.24 

1.19 

1.88 

.11 

.29 

.11 

.11 

(NHOjSO, (under),... 



25.1 


5.4 

6.1 

2.43 

1.23 

EKQ 

1.61 

.13 

.28 

BE 

.11 

(NH,),804. 

1,382 

1,596 

24.4 

31.1 

6.3 

5.9 


[KS 

.65 

1.63 

.12 

mm 


.11 

(NH4)jHP 04 (under).. 

1,087 

1,425 

26.1 

29.4 

5.7 

6.4 

1.82 

1.52 

.95 

1.86 

.08 

.31 

■in 

.13 

C. S. Meal (under),... 

1,410 

1,568 

24.1 

27.9 

6.7 

6.1 

1.81 

1.29 

1.22 


.17 

.26 

.12 

.11 


1,428 

1,537 

26.7 

29.8 

5.7 

6.4 


1.38 



.14 

.28 


.15 

NaNOi (under). 

1,326 

1,538 

26.1 

27.6 

5.9 

6.5 

1.67 

1.37 

1,23 


.13 

.28 


.11 

Ca(NO,),. 

1,460 

1,582 

27.2 

29.6 

5.9 

6.4 

1.66 

1.11 

1.77 

1.92 

.14 

.27 

■R 

.12 

NaNO,. 

1,437 

1,593 

27.7 

28.2 

6.1 

6.5 

1.49 

np!ii 

1.24 

2.85 

.10 

.32 

■B!i 

.09 

Cal-nitro. 

1,341 

1,464 

24.5 

28.1 

5.9 

6.4 

1.46 

.97 

1.25 


■iti] 

.35 

.08 

.10 

CaCN# (under). 

1.371 

1,543 

22.4 

25.8 

6.3 

6.7 

1.20 

.86 

1.60 

2.48 

.12 

.23 

.10 

.09 


* Soo corresponding footnote to table 8. 

t The pll of the soil at the start of the experiment was 5.9, 

i The exchange capacity of the soil was 4.87 m.o, per 100 gm. at the end of the experiment. 

§ Limed with 3,000 pounds of dolomite at the start of the experiment and then annually 
thereafter with dolomite equivalent to the acidity of the fertilizer. 

would be an important factor in correcting the acidity of soils low in available 
calcium. 

The addition of 3,000 pounds of dolomite per acre at the beginning of the ex¬ 
periment and the annual application thereafter or dolomite equivalent to the 
acidity of the fertilizer caused a large increase in the amount of exchangeable 
calcium found in all soils (table 6). The average increase was 0.71 m.e. per 100 
gm. of soil, with a corresponding decrease of 0.23 m.e. of exchangeable hydrogen 
per 100 gm. The only acid-forming fertilizer that did not cause a reduction in 
the amount of exchangeable calcium in the soils was cottonseed meal. This 
may have been due to the calcium in the meal. 
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Effect on exchangeable magnesium 

There is no evidence in the data (tables 1 to 6) that the different sources of 
nitrogen appreciably affected the exchangeable magnesium content of the soils. 
Neither was the exchangeable magnesium content related to the pH, exchange* 
able hydrogen, or exchangeable calcium in the soils studied. The only effect ob¬ 
served was that dolomite added to the soils caused an average increase of 0.09 
m.e. of exchangeable magnesium per 100 gm. of soil. Many of the soils of south¬ 
eastern United States are known to be deficient in magnesium, and on such soils 
the use of dolomite should be preferred as a liming material. 

Effect on exchangeable potassium 

A study of all the data in tables 1 to 6 indicates that the different sources of 
nitrogen and other variations in fertilizer treatment and liming had little or no 
effect on the amount of exchangeable potassium found in the soil after 11 to 13 
years of fertilizer treatment and crop production. The limed plots, (table 6) 
apparently contained a little more exchangeable potassium than tho unlimed 
plots at the end of the 11- to 13-year period. The difference, however, amoimted 
to less than 20 pounds of potassium per acre in most cases. On the other hand, 
the results indicate that plots treated with ammonium sulfate contained less 
exchangeable potash than those treated with other sources of nitrogen, but again 
the differences usually amounted to less than 20 pounds of potassium per acre. 

Detailed data for two of the soils representing extremes m chemical composi¬ 
tion and fertility are given in tables 8 and 9. 

VABUTIONS IN pH AND AMOUNTS OF VARIOUS CATIONS IN SOIL FROM ROWS AND 

FROM MIDDLES 

On much of the land in southern United States the fertilizer is placed in a band 
and the crop planted above it in exactly tho same place year after year. This 
condition is the result of contour farming and of a system involving latgcly cotton 
and com. Since the ^tem of placing the cotton and com rows in the same place 
each year was used in this study, two tiers of plots were sampled to compare the 
chemical composition of tho soil in the rows with that in the middles. The 
method of sampling has been described. 

In general, the data in table 10 show that, when acid-forming fertilizers were 
used on Hartsells very fine sandy loam, the soil from the rows had a lower pH and 
a higher content of exchangeable hydrogen than did the middles. The greatest 
differences wore obtained where basic slag, calcium cyanamid, ammonium sul¬ 
fate, or diammonium phosphate was applied. 

The content of exchangeable calcium was higher in nearly every case in the sml 
from the middles, except where calcium-containing sources of nitrogen were 
applied under the crop in bands. Exchangeable magnesium was found in greater 
quantities in the middles than in the rows. 

In tier 5, the amount of exchangeable potasdum was found to be higher in the 
rows than in the middles, but the reverse was apparent in tier 3. The differences 
in mther case, however, are too small to be of significance. 



TABLE 10 


Comparison of the chemical composition of soil taken from crop rows and from middles (midway 
between the rows) after different fertilizers had been applied in bands in the 
rows annually for 15 years* 


Hartsells very fine sandy loam, Sand Mountain Substation—rotation of cotton and com 


souacBS or N and otbek special 
TBEATMENTSt 


pH OF THE SOIL 
AT END OF 
EXPEBlMENTt 


Row 


Middle 


EXCBANOEABLE CATIONS PEE 100 OU. SOIL AT END 
OF EXPEEItfBNT§ 


H 

Ca 

Mg 

K 

Row 

Mid. 

die 

Row 

Mid. 

die 

Row 

Mid¬ 

dle 

Row 

Mid- 

die 

m.e. 

m,e. 

m.e. 

m.e. 

m.e. 

m.e. 

m.e. 

m.e. 


Results from tier 6 


No nitrogen. 

5.8 

5.8 

1.16 

1.30 

0.86 

0.98 


.09 

.32 

.24 

(NH4)»S04. 

4.9 

5.0 

1.90 

1.83 

0.48 

0.66 

.04 

.06 

.31 

.26 

Ammo-phos-A (under) NaNOi 
(side). 

6.7 

5.5 


1.67 

0.69 

■ 

.07 

.07 

.26 

.25 

(NH4)iS 04 -f Dolomitell. 

5.6 

6.7 

1.43 

1.30 



.09 

.18 

.30 

.24 

C. S. Meal (under) NaNOi + 
NH 4 )aS 04 (side). 

6.6 

5.6 

1.38 

1.27 


n 

.05 


.31 

.25 

(NH 4 )eS 04 (under) NaNOi 
(side). 

6.8 

5.8 

1.26 

J.27 

0.85 

H 

.06 


.30 

.26 

(NH4),S04 + B. Slagll. 

5.8 

6.0 

1.17 

1.20 

1.21 

1.36 

.08 


.28 

.22 

NaNO,. 

6.2 

6.0 

EEE 

1.17 

1.16 


.06 

.10 

.29 

.24 

C. S. Meal (under) NaNOi 
(side). 

6.0 

5.9 

0.87 

|H 

1.42 


.06 

.09 

.31 

,26 

(NH 4 ),S 04 + B. siagif. 


6.2 

0.25 



1.44 

.07 

.11 

.29 

.24 

NaNOi + B. SlagK. 

Bm 

6.5 

0.15 

Qg 

3.62 

1.92 

.13 

.14 

.28 

.24 


Results from tier $ 


No nitrogen. 

5.7 

6.7 

1.29 

1.34 

1.05 

0.83 

.07 

.09 

.32 

.33 

(NH4)8S04 (under). 

4.8 

6.2 

2.46 

2.13 

0.64 

0.78 

,03 

.08 

.26 

.34 

(NH4),S04. 

4.8 

5.4 

2.46 

1.95 

0.50 


.03 

.08 

.25 

.31 

(NH 4 )aHP 04 (under). 

5.1 

5.5 

2.23 


0.39 

0.61 

.04 

.09 

.30 

.34 

urea. 

5.6 

5.8 

1.67 



0.89 

.03 

.08 

.29 

.30 

0. 8. Meal (under). 

6.7 

6.7 

1.63 


1.28 


.08 

.09 

.31 

.37 

Gal-nitro. 

5.9 

5.8 

1.43 

1.23 

1.33 


.09 

.12 

.28 

.39 

NaNOi (under). 

6.0 

6.1 


1.13 

1.28 

HR 

.05 

BEI 

.29 

.29 

Ca(NO,)j. 

6.0 

5.9 

1.13 

1.23 

1.67 

HB! 

.08 

E9 

.29 

.30 

NaNO,. 

6.2 

6.1 


1.13 

1.39 

1.10 

.05 

mi 

.29 

.30 

CaCNi (under). 

6.5 

6.2 

0.67 

0.93 

2.08 

1.48 

.09 

m 


.31 


* The rows of cotton and corn were in the same location every year, as were the bands of 
fertilizer. The only distribution of fertilizer to the middles was brought about by cultiva¬ 
tion or the application of fertilizer as a side-dressing. 

t The base application to all plots was 600 pounds of 0-10-4 per acre annually to the cot¬ 
ton and 600 pounds of 0-6-2 to the corn. Nitrogen was applied in the forms shown at the 
rate of 36 pounds per acre, one fourth under the cotton and three fourths as a side-dressing. 
All nitrogen was applied to com as a side-dressing except ammo-phos-A and cottonseed 
meal, which were applied ahead of planting. 

X The pH of the soil at the start of the experiment was 6.0 for both tiers. 

$ The exchange capacity of the soil at the close of the experiment was 3.86 m.e, per 100 
gm. for tier 6 and 3.67 m.e. for tier 3. 

II Dolomite or basic slag added annually equivalent to the acidity of the fertilizer. 

T Enough basic slag added to supply 60 pounds of PjOt per acre to the cotton and 30 
pounds to the corn. 
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These data indicate that extreme care must be exercised in sampling land where 
the fertilizer has been applied in bands in relatively the same position year after 
year. 


SUMMARY 

Fertility plots established in Alabama in the period 1928 to 1930 wore studied 
to determine the long-time effect of various sources of nitrogen on the chemical 
composition of several soils and on the yields of seed cotton and corn. Samples 
of soils taken from the plots of the nine different sites in 1941 were analyzed for 
soil reaction, and for exchangeable hydrogen, calcium, magnesium, and potas¬ 
sium. The results of the investigation may be summarized as follows: 

On most sities, the nonacid-forming sources of nitrogen, except cyanamid, were definitely 
superior to the acid-forming sources for the production of cotton and corn when acidity was 
not corrected. The nonacid-forming sources produced an average of about 100 pounds of 
seed cotton and 3 bushels of corn more per acre. When the acidity of the acid-forming 
fertilizers was corrected, these differences were eliminated at most sites. Calcium cyanamid 
gave inferior results at most sites. ^ 

Ammo-phos-A produced distinctly lower yields of seed cotton than did ammonium sul¬ 
fate, even though the latter made the soil more acid. It is believed that the sulfur in am¬ 
monium sulfate was responsible for the difference in yields. 

A mixture consisting of three-fifths to three-fourths of the nitrogen as sodium nitrate and 
two-fifths to one-fourth as ammonium sulfate gave the greatest average returns of seed 
cotton. Sodium and sulfur may have been responsible for the increase. However, the 
difference in returns between this mixture and some other sources of nitrogen were not great. 

Dolomite added to acid-forming fertilizers increased the average yield of seed cotton 
143 pounds per acre and of corn 3.8 bushels per acre over an II- to 13-year period, and, 
when added to nonacid-forming fertilizers, it increased the average yield of seed cotton 83 
pounds per acre and of corn 2,3 bushels. Part of the increase was undoubtedly due to mag¬ 
nesium in the dolomite. 

Continuous cropping for 11 to 13 years at all locations without the addition of lime or ni¬ 
trogen caused an average drop in soil pll of only 0.21, 

Ammonium sulfate, ammo-phos-A, urea, and cottonseed meal decreased the pH and in¬ 
creased the amount of exchangeable hydrogen of the soil in proportion to the acidity of the 
fertilizers. 

Calcium nitrate, sodium nitrate, calcium cyanamid, and cal-nitro increased the pII and 
decreased the amount of exchangeable hydrogen in the soil in proportion to tho basicity of 
the fertilizers. 

Additions of dolomite or basic slag, in amounts equivalent to tho acidity of the fertilizer, 
maintained the soil at a constant pH value and a constant level of exchangeable hydrogen, 
but they increased slightly tho amount of exchangeable calcium. 

Additions of basic slag equivalent to 60 pounds of PjOi per acre caused big increases in 
pH and exchangeable calcium in the soil and largo decreases in exchangeable hydrogen. 

Sodium nitrate was effective in maintaining a constant pH in the soil when about three- 
fourths of the nitrogen was added as sodium nitrate and one-fourth as an acid-forming 
source of nitrogen; but the exchangeable calcium was materially lowcr than when lime or 
slag was used to neutralize the acidity. 

An increase in the exchangeable hydrogen in tho soil was usually accompanied by a de¬ 
crease in exchangeable calcium and vice versa, but there appeared to be little or no relation 
between exchangeable hydrogen and the amount of exchangeable magnesium or potassium. 

The addition of calcium nitrate, cal-nitro, or calcium cyanamid increased the amount of 
exchangeable calcium in the soil. 
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The use of dolomite as a liming material caused a considerable increase in the exchange¬ 
able magnesium content of the soils. 

For the soils studied, 3,000 pounds of dolomite applied at the beginning of the experiment, 
with annual applications thereafter equivalent to the potential acidity of the fertilizer, 
caused an average increase in exchangeable calcium of 33 per cent, an increase in exchange¬ 
able magnesium of 36 per cent, a sliglxt increase in exchangeable potassium, a decrease 
in exchangeable hydrogen of 11 per cent, and an increase in pH of 7 per cent. 

Apparently, the only fertilizer treatment that appreciably affected the exchangeable 
magnesium content of the soils was the addition of materials containing magnesium, in 
which case the amount of magnesium was always increased. 

Ammonium sulfate caused a slight decrease in the exchangeable potash in the soil. 

Analyses of samples of soil taken from the crop rows as compared to analyses of soils 
taken from the middles (half way between the rows) showed that: 

(a) When acid*forming fertilizers were applied in the rows, the soil from the rows was 
lower in pH, higher in exehangeable hyrdogen, and lower in calcium than the sample taken 
from the middles. 

(b) The exchangeable calcium content of the middles was almost always higher than 
that of the rows, except where a calcium-containing fertilizer was added in the row. 

(c) Exchangeable magnesium was found in greater quantities in the middles than in the 
rows where magnesium was not added to the soil. 

(d) In one tier of plots the amount of exchangeable potassium was found to be higher in 
the row than in the middle (all potash was applied in the row), while in the other tier just 
the reverse was found. 
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